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Preface 


When Richard M. Hogg died suddenly on 6 September 2007 at the age of 
sixty-three, he left unfinished the present, second volume of his Grammar 
of Old English, of which the first volume appeared in 1992. In early 2001 
he had shown me drafts of chapters 8 through 10 and asked me to critique 
them. Because of that prior acquaintance with the work, on the advice of 
Donka Minkova David Denison asked me, on behalf of Richard Hogg’s 
widow Margaret, to look into the state of the work to determine whether 
it might be possible to complete it. With relatively minor omissions, RMH 
had completed drafts of chapters 8 through 11, and half of chapter 12, 
though he had not yet made any revisions to his initial drafts. My own 
contributions to the present volume comprise the remaining chapters and 
revision of the material he left. The chief manner of revision was to supply 
references to and discussion of scholarship published in the interval since 
the appearance of the latest editions of the grammars of Sievers—Brunner 
and Campbell. RMH undoubtedly intended to add such references in the 
course of revision, as in his drafts he had not cited more than a few even 
of his own very many publications. 

Although my revisions have been extensive, they are for the most part 
superficial, as I have avoided altering the fundamentals of RMH’s approach. 
One notable exception is in regard to the analysis of Proto-Indo-European 
noun morphology and its development in early Germanic, as treated in 
chapter 9, which has been brought into line with more current views. 
Another is in regard to both the synchronic and the diachronic analyses 
of disyllabic noun and adjective stems, as presented in chapters 10 and 
11, respectively. RMH’s views on such matters were continually in course 
of development, and the analysis offered in the chapter drafts did not 
agree entirely with views he advocated in publications subsequent to their 
drafting, particularly Hogg (2000) and Bermuidez-Otero and Hogg (2003). 
Given his unsettled views, it seemed best to look into the matter afresh, 
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and this resulted in some rather thoroughgoing changes. Otherwise, I have 
generally avoided altering the framework, methodology and conclusions 
of what he left us. 

This is particularly true of the theoretical underpinnings of the work. 
One of the innovative features of the first volume was its employment of 
generative phonological theory. But the theoretical framework adduced was 
essentially that of N. Chomsky and M. Halle’s Sound Pattern of English 
(1968), and its rule-governed model of phonology has lost ground in the 
intervening years to Optimality Theory, Exemplar Theory, and other recent 
approaches. RMH himself came eventually to question the viability of the 
rule-governed model, for example in Hogg (2000). It would not, however, 
have been possible to revise the chapter drafts in conformity with the theory 
of constraint ranking, or other recent theoretical developments in phonology 
and morphology, without altering fundamentally the nature and aims of 
the work. Under the circumstances, it was necessary to preserve the work’s 
original premises (though some of the discussion of generative rules has 
been moved to the notes) so that it might serve two particular purposes. 
The first of these was to ensure that RMH’s work was made available to 
scholars with as little tampering, in regard to fundamentals, as could be 
managed. The value of this, it is hoped, will be particularly apparent in 
regard to his innovative separation of diachronic and synchronic consid- 
erations in the analysis of noun morphology, as represented by chapters 9 
and 10, respectively. The second purpose was to include full treatment, or 
as full as was feasible, of scholarship on Old English morphology, especially 
scholarship subsequent to that of Sievers—Brunner and Campbell, since there 
is currently no convenient way to locate relevant scholarship of the past 
40 years on Old English morphology but by careful bibliographical study. 
It is hoped that these two purposes of themselves will be seen to justify 
the work. As RMH acknowledged in the preface to the first volume, with 
characteristic modesty, the work was intended to supplement rather than 
supplant the excellent grammars of Campbell and Sievers—Brunner (and, for 
the phonology, it might be added, that of Luick). The same is true of the 
present volume, and readers will find that they are often referred to those 
grammars for a fuller or alternative account of particular points. 
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Preliminaries 


1.1. The discussion of Old English inflexional morphology in a work such 
as this presents particular difficulties which must be made explicit at the 
very start. These difficulties arise from the fact that the structure and organ- 
ization of inflexion underwent considerable change both during the relevant 
prehistory of Old English and within the Old English period itself.' Major 
structural changes occurred particularly with the declension of nouns and 
adjectives, see §§1.2—4, and it is naturally with these declensions that the 
most serious difficulties arise. In verbs, the third major word class, changes, 
although frequent, are either less often of such a far-reaching structural 
nature or affect all verbs in the same way, and therefore the difficulties 
anticipated here do not arise to the same extent. 


' For a general overview of the structural shifts alluded to here, see Hogg (1992c). 


1.2 In the Indo-European protolanguage the inflexional system of nouns 
was originally root-based. That is to say, the noun consisted of a root to 
which one or more suffixes might be added to form the stem, and to that 
stem were added inflexions that were originally the same for all stem classes. 
By late PIE this orderly system was already in process of change, with 
certain exceptions to the rule that inflexions were the same in all stem 
classes and to the rule that the stem was formed the same way throughout 
a given paradigm, with only allophonic and ablaut variations. This process 
of change continued in the Germanic protolanguage, with the result that 
in certain stem classes the inflexion attracted to itself the stem termination, 
particularly if it was vocalic. Thus, we may reconstruct a shift illustrated 
by the following singular paradigms, representing the change of PIE *wlk’- 
o-s ‘wolf’, comprising root *w/k’- plus stem-forming suffix *-o- plus inflexion 
*-s, to late PGme *wulf-az, comprising stem *wulf- plus inflexion *-az: 
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PIE PGmc 
Nom. *wlk’-o-s > *wulf-az 
Ace. *wlk*-o-m > *wulf-a 
Gen. *wlk-o-so > *wulf-as(a)! 
Loe. *wlk-o-y > *wulf-ai 


Although in the nom.gen. PGme *-a- could still have been regarded as 
belonging to the stem rather than the inflexion, by late PGmc, *-m had 
been lost in the acc., with nasalization of the preceding vowel, which then 
had to be regarded as the sole inflexion rather than a combination of suf- 
fixal vowel plus inflexion; and *-ai in the locative was a diphthong, a 
unitary phoneme, and thus the inflexion must be regarded as *-ai rather 
than *-i. A similar development affected the PIE etymon of PDE mead, 
with different results:* 


PIE PGmc 
Nom. *medh-u-s > *med-uz 
Acc. *medh-u-m > *med-t 
Gen. *medh-ew-s > *med-euz 
Dat. *medh-ow-ey > *med-éu? 


The vowel alternations in the PGmc inflexions do not lend themselves 
readily to the supposition that the endings might have been analysed as 
stem formative + inflexion. Note that the gen.sg. inflexion on this noun 
was differentiated from that of *wlk’’-o-so already in PIE. 


1 


For the gen.sg. inflexion of a-stems, see Hogg (1992b: §3.28) and references. 

2 The variation *-u- ~ -ew- ~ -ow- in the stem is due to PIE ablaut phenomena. 

> The Gmc dat. is not actually a direct development from the PIE dat., see Bammesberger 
(1990a: 153). 


1.3. The paradigms given in §1.2 illustrate the rise of different declensional 
classes distinguished not on the basis of stem endings, as in PIE, but on 
the basis of the variety of inflexions attached to the now truncated stem. 
The paradigms illustrate just two of the sets of inflexions that arose in this 
manner; the full range of inflexional sets is examined in chapter 2. Subsequent 
developments were chiefly of two types. Firstly, inflexional endings were 
further reduced, resulting either in the loss of the ending altogether, as very 
commonly happened in the nom. and acc. sg., see for example Hogg (1992b: 
§§3.31, 6.2), or in reduction of the number of contrasts amongst the endings. 
In some declensional categories, loss of the original inflexional endings caused 
what were originally derivational suffixes to serve as inflexions, particularly 
those nouns bearing a PIE suffix in *-1-,' see especially §§2.84—-5. Secondly, 
the early Gmc languages in general seem to have tolerated relatively little 
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paradigm allomorphy in declension. When irregularities did develop, they 
were very commonly removed on an analogical basis. Thus, for example, 
WGmce nom.sg. *sazi should have resulted in OE *sege, but instead only 
secg ‘man’ occurs, since the stem *sagg- found in all the other cases was 
levelled into the nom.sg., see §2.23. Such paradigm regularization has operated 
throughout the history of the Gmc languages; very likely it is responsible 
for the PGme gemination of approximants described in Hogg (1992b: 
§3.17), see Fulk (1993). 


' These are the so-called weak nouns. The use of the terms ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ to 


denote vocalic stems and n-stems (less often all consonantal stems), although common 
and due originally to Jakob Grimm, has little to recommend it, and we avoid it here 
in the description of nominal morphology; see §4.1 on the use of analogous termin- 
ology in connexion with adjectival morphology. For further information on the usage, 
see OED: strong 4.23. 


1.4 In Gmc there had developed a syntactically motivated distinction 
between definite (or ‘weak’) and indefinite (or ‘strong’) adjectives. Broadly 
speaking, the definite form of the adjective was used after a demonstrative 
or its equivalent, i.e. a possessive NP or possessive pronoun, whilst the 
indefinite form of the adjective was used elsewhere; for further details and 
qualification, see §§4.1-2 and Mitchell (1985: §§102ff.). The comparative 
forms always follow the definite declension, whilst the superlative may be 
definite or indefinite. Quantifying adjectives, e.g. eall ‘all’, monig ‘many’, 
sum ‘some’, are usually indefinite, by virtue of their syntax, although for 
most such words some definite forms exist.' A few adjectives are indeclin- 
able, notably the quantifier fela ‘many’, see further §4.17. 


' There are apparently no definite forms of sum, as might be predicted from its syntax. 


1.5 The indefinite declensions of adjectives derive in principle from the same 
PIE patterns as are found in nouns, with stems ending in a vowel referred 
to as vocalic stems. However, the morphology of indefinite adjectives incor- 
porated a number of pronominal inflexions, see §4.9-13 for details. The 
definite declension of adjectives is a Gmc innovation and is plainly the result 
of the adoption of the endings of the 7-stem noun declension.' Consequently, 
the principal changes in adjective declensions during the OE period closely 
matched those in the corresponding noun declensions, albeit with some 
minor variations. A notable characteristic of the definite adjective declension 
is that there are no distinctions of gender in the plural, although this is 
due directly to the normal development of the n-stem noun declension. 


' There was in PIE a substantivizing/individualizing suffix *-6n-, as in Gk. yéotpav 


‘paunchy’, ‘fat-gut’ (cf. yaotrp ‘paunch’). Words bearing it were most commonly in 
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definite usage, and it is likely that this is the origin of use of the n-stem suffix with 
definite adjectives in Gmc, see Krahe and Meid (1969: II, §53). 


1.6 The kinds of structural changes outlined in §§1.2-5 and their scope 
mean that it is not appropriate to provide an historical survey of nominal 
(and adjectival) morphology which would suggest a continuity of structure 
from earliest Germanic to late OE. Rather, it is necessary to provide both 
an account of the Gmc system of inflexional morphology as it relates to 
the emergence of the OE forms and an account of how that system was 
restructured during the OE period. For this reason the sections on noun 
morphology are divided into two chapters, the first, chapter 2, dealing with 
the topic in terms of the Gmc system, the second, chapter 3, dealing with 
the OE restructuring of that system. For chapter 2 the principal data dis- 
cussed will be from texts up to c.925, especially EWS or Alfredian texts, 
but also other major texts from other dialects of the same period, e.g. the 
Mercian gloss on the Vespasian Psalter, whilst for chapter 3 the principal 
data will be from texts of c.1000, especially LWS or AEthelwoldian and 
fElfrician texts, but also major texts from other dialects such as the glosses 
to the Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gospels.' This approach is not used in 
dealing with the morphology of adjectives, since their development can in 
these respects be related to that in nouns. 


' For discussion of the dialects and their texts, see Hogg (1992b: §§1.7-10). 


1.7 One unfortunate consequence of this methodology is that OE nouns 
may be classified as belonging to two (or more)’ declensions, according to 
whether membership relates to the Gmc or OE inflexional system. However, 
it is hoped that the context of discussion will be sufficiently clear to avoid 
confusion. 


' As will be observed in chs. 2-3, nouns could, because of class transfer during the 


period, belong to more than one declension within either structure. 


1.8 Although the OE pronominal system can be traced back to PIE, it is 
not possible to give a coherent overview of pronouns’ morphological struc- 
ture as a whole. From a morphological point of view the core members of 
the pronoun system are the demonstrative pronouns, i.e. OE sé, séo, pet, 
to which are closely related the interrogative pronouns wa, hwet and the 
anaphoric (third person) pronouns hé, héo, hit. These pronouns share some 
morphology with strong adjectives, see §§1.5, 4.9-13. The personal pro- 
nouns ic ‘T’, pi ‘thou’ have quite different morphological systems, but the 
possessive adjectives derived from the genitive of the personal pronouns, 
e.g. min ‘my’, decline as strong adjectives. 
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1.9 The characteristically Gmc distinction between strong and weak verbs 
is one which is well maintained during the OE period. Although the forma- 
tion of strong verbs had its origins in PIE, Gmc developed a somewhat 
different structure which persisted into OE. The crucial characteristic of 
the Gmc system was the replacement of aspectual categories by a binary 
opposition between present and preterite tense, a distinction which was 
indicated in the inherited primary verbs by vowel gradation or ablaut. 
Derived or secondary verbs in PIE had present-tense forms only, and the 
major innovation in Gme was the development of preterite forms through 
the addition of a dental suffix. This Gmc innovation of two distinct types 
of preterite, one formed by IE ablaut, the other by the addition of a new 
dental suffix, creates the typological distinction between strong and weak 
verbs. In OE the strong verbs maintained the Gmc system of marking tense 
and person by vowel variation, albeit in a simplified and obscured form, 
but the weak verbs, in parallel to the majority of nouns, gradually shifted 
from a root-based to a stem-based method of conjugation. In OE this did 
not have quite the same dramatic morphological consequences as the paral- 
lel nominal shift, and therefore the development of verbs is discussed within 
a single framework. 


1.10 Alongside these major classes of verbs there existed a small group 
of preterite-present verbs. Such verbs formed their present tense according 
to the system for the preterite of strong verbs, and then formed a new 
preterite by the addition of a dental suffix. A small number of other verbs 
of very high frequency, béon ‘be’, willan ‘will’, don ‘do’, gan ‘go’, reflect- 
ing, for the most part, the ancient class of athematic verbs, by the time of 
OE have to be classed simply as irregular. 


1.11 The morphology of OE prepositions and conjunctions is not sufficiently 
complex to warrant separate treatment in a grammar such as this; some 
brief remarks about them will be found in §§4.76, 5.4n2. This grammar 
is, moreover, chiefly concerned with inflexional morphology, though some 
attention to various aspects of compounding may be found in the places 
just cited and in §§3.144-7. To keep the treatment of morphology within 
manageable proportions and a coherent framework, it has proved necessary 
to exclude other word-formation issues that might have been pursued, such 
as the synchronic status of the distinction between roots and affixes, and 
between affixes and inflexions, the productivity of individual morphemes, 
and headedness in compounding, among many others. 


1.12 There are few handbooks in English which provide a survey of Gmc 
inflexional morphology, and Prokosch (1939) remains the most valuable 
of these. Brief guides may be found in Bammesberger (1984a, 1992a), and 
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Wright (1954) offers a full survey of Gothic. On verbs, valuable information 
may be found in Fullerton (1977) and Mailhammer (2007), the latter on 
strong verbs only. The choice in German remains much wider, including 
such major texts as Streitberg (1896), Hirt (1932) and Krahe and Meid 
(1969), which are frequently supplemented by works on individual topics 
such as Bammesberger (1990a) for nouns, Seebold (1970) for strong verbs 
and Bammesberger (1986b) and Rix (2001) for verbs in general. Markey, 
Kyes and Roberge (1977) offers a comprehensive bibliography on all topics 
relevant to Gmc, Seymour (1968) on word formation. Specifically on OE, the 
historical bibliographies of Tajima (1988) and Fisiak (1987) are valuable. For 
more recent bibliographical information, the annual Linguistic Bibliography 
/ Bibliographie Linguistique is most comprehensive; more current are the 
annual bibliographies in the journals Anglo-Saxon England and Old English 
Newsletter, the latter also on line at <http://www.oenewsletter.org/>. Some 
useful introductions to Indo-European backgrounds are Lehmann (1993), 
Beekes (1995), Szemerényi (1996), Meier-Briigger (2003), Mallory and Adams 
(2006), Clackson (2007) and Fortson (2010). 


Nouns: Stem Classes 


I Early backgrounds 


2.1 In PIE, nouns were formed by the addition of inflexions either to a 
thematic stem, i.e. a stem that ended in the theme vowel that appeared as 
*o or *e, or to an athematic stem, i.e. one lacking the theme vowel. Thus 
is reconstructed thematic acc.sg. *Hékw-o-m ‘horse’, comprising a stem 
made of root *Hékw- plus theme vowel *-o-, to which was added the 
inflexion *-m, whilst athematic acc.sg. *péd-m ‘foot’ lacks the connecting 
theme vowel, with the result that the inflexion *-mm becomes syllabic, on a 
purely allophonic basis. The athematic stems may add the inflexions directly 
to the root (i.e., the stem comprises solely a root, without any suffix or 
theme vowel), in a sub-class called root stems, of which *péd- is an example, 
or the stem may be formed by the addition of one or more suffixes to the 
root, for example *pH-tér- ‘father’.' Hence, we have the following possible 
combinations in nouns in the accusative singular: 


root + inflexion, e.g.: *Haig-m ‘oak’ 

root + theme vowel + inflexion, e.g.: *wegh-o-m ‘way’ 
root + suffix + inflexion, e.g.: *dhghm-on-m ‘man’ 
root + suffix + theme vowel + inflexion, e.g.: *penk”-r-o-m ‘finger’ 


and similar constructions in which there is more than one suffix attached 
to the root, as in *mr-t-r-o-m ‘murder’. Already in late PIE certain sound 
changes were beginning to obscure the distinctions amongst the categories 
root, suffix, theme and inflexion, causing the agglutinative morphological 
structures of earlier PIE to become fusional, and this process continued in 
PGmc, where there tended to be reanalysis of stems and inflexions, such 
that in the thematic stems the theme vowel melded with the inflexion: e.g., 
PIE theme *-o- plus nom.sg.masc. inflexion *-s produced the unified PGmc 
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inflexion *-az.** The result was that in PGmce the inflexions added to the 
stem were no longer the same in each type of noun, but they varied from 
one stem class to another, e.g. nom.sg. masc. *-az in what had originally 
been thematic stems, *-iz in what had been athematic stems ending in -i-, 
*-yz in what had been athematic stems ending in -u-, and so forth.* With 
the theme vowel incorporated into the inflexion, in Gmc it is no longer 
entirely apposite to refer to thematic and athematic stems,’ and a more 
useful distinction (though not an entirely logical one) is that between vocalic 
and consonantal stems. As a result of the fusion of inflexions with stem 
endings in PGmc, the traditional terminology that identifies the various Gmc 
stem types as a-stems, 6-stems, i-stems, and so forth, is somewhat illogical, 
since a, 6 and i were no longer part of the stem but of the inflexion, and 
such terminology must therefore be understood in diachronic perspective 
as referring to elements that had at an earlier time distinguished the stem 
types rather than the different sets of inflexions.° For a full survey of PGmc 
noun morphology, see Bammesberger (1990a), also Ringe (2006: 168-80). 


' On this analysis, by ‘suffix’ is meant any material that appears between the root 


and the inflexion; the theme vowel is thus, technically, a suffix. For an overview of 
PIE noun declension, see Szemerényi (1996: §§7.1-7), or any of the handbooks of PIE 
mentioned in §1.12. 

2 PIE *o regularly produces Gmc a, and PIE final *s after an unstressed vowel gives 
PGme *z, see Hogg (1992b: §4.4). 

> This metanalysis has its basis in a variety of sound changes in early Gmc. One is the 
loss of final *-7 after an unstressed vowel, which is then nasalized, e.g. in PIE acc.sg.masc. 
*-0-m > PGmce *-a, see Hogg (1992b: §4.10), with the result that there remains nothing 
of the original inflexion but the nasal quality of the vowel, so that what was originally 
the theme vowel had now to be regarded as the inflexion. Similarly, PIE locative *-e-y/ 
-o-y developed to a unitary phoneme in PGmc, a monophthong *-7 and a diphthong 
*-ai, respectively. Also, although [u] and [w] were allophones of a single phoneme in PIE, 
as were [i] and [j], the distinction was phonemicized over time, so that, for example, 
in the PGmc masc. u-stems the alternative stem-endings *-w- in the nom.sg., *-eu- in the 
gen.sg. and *-ew- in the nom.pl. were no longer analysable as phonologically conditioned 
variants, and each had to be regarded as part of a fixed inflexional ending. 

* On this process of reanalysis of root, suffix and inflexion in Gmc, see Erdmann 
(1974) and Werner (1984). The former points out that in OE, stem classes may be 
defined in part by the types of inflexions added, in part by vowel alternations in the 
root (or stem, it may be added). 

* Confusingly, following some older analyses, Campbell (1977: §620) uses the term 
‘athematic’ to refer solely to the sub-class of root-stems. This is done on the assump- 
tion that ‘theme’ refers to whatever suffix is used as the class-marking stem formative, 
e.g. *-i- in i-stems, *-nd- in nd-stems, and so forth, and in that sense root-stems are 
the only athematic nouns, lacking any ‘theme’ (i.e. suffix) between root and inflexion. 
But the term ‘thematic’ in IE linguistics now regularly refers to classes of words formed 
with the thematic vowel *e/o and no other class. Even PIE *-d- in the commonest fem. 
class is suffixal in origin (*e/o plus laryngeal consonant, to which inflexions were added 
directly), though some scholars refer to the Gmc a- and 6-stems (reflecting the PIE 
o- and d-stems, respectively) as together comprising the thematic classes, e.g. Erdmann 
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(1974: 17), perpetuating an analysis of PIE prevalent before the discovery of laryngeal 
consonants, on which see §6.34n6. Thus, it will be less confusing if ‘athematic’ is 
understood to refer to all classes other than PIE o-stems. In that event, the term has 
little relevance to specifically Gmc linguistics. 

® Tt would perhaps be more logical to abandon the practice of referring to Gmc ‘stem’ 
types, because in Gmc often it is no longer the stem ending that is distinctive but the 
class of inflexions attached to the stem. Yet even if one referred to ‘a-nouns’, ‘6-nouns’, 
etc., as does Campbell (1977), instead of a-stems, 6-stems, there would remain the 
inconsistency that, in PGmc at least, some classes are identified by the type of inflexion 
they take (a-nouns, 6-nouns, etc., see §2.2) and others by the stem ending (7d-nouns, 
etc.). The distinctions amongst Gmce a-stems, ja-stems, etc., are synchronically useful, 
and yet, as the most effective way of distinguishing the inflexional types, such terms 
are necessarily diachronic in nature. The discrepancy is addressed in this book, in part, 
by presenting a diachronic perspective in the present chapter and a relatively synchronic 
one in the next, as a companion to the present analysis. 


2.2 Amongst vocalic stems, the vocalic element transferred from the stem 
to the inflexion by metanalysis could in early PGmc be any of four different 
vowels, namely */a, o1, i, u/, and this led to four major declensions or 
noun-classes,' namely a-stems,” 6-stems, i-stems and u-stems. In the first 
two classes, the stem-final vowel could be preceded by */j/° or */w/, leading 
to the sub-classes of ja-, wa-stems and j6-, w6-stems. The other two vocalic 
classes originally paralleled each other in inflexion, having been distinguished 
only by metanalysed vowel, which was /i/ or /u/. The principal consonantal 
class bore a suffix ending in */n/ and hence is known as the class of n-stems. 
Within the 7-stems there was originally in Gmc a distinction between nouns 
in which 1 was preceded by *-6-, hence 6-stems, and a small group of 
feminine abstracts in which -m- was preceded by *-7-, hence in-stems. The 
distinction is plain in Gothic, e.g. tuggd, gen. tugg6ns ‘tongue’: managei, 
gen. manageins ‘multitude’. For the history of the latter in OE, see further 
§§2.88-90. In addition to m-stems there were, however, other, less frequent 
consonantal nouns with PIE stems ending in */r/, */s/, */t/ and */n/ + dental 
stop, which give rise to Gmc r-stems, s-stems (or z-stems),* p-stems and 


nd-stems.° Naturally, there is no subdivision of the root-stems. 
' In order to distinguish the historical origins and affiliations of nouns from the 
synchronic properties discussed in ch. 3, we use the term (stem-)class for the historical 
morphological structure and the term declension for the synchronic structure. 
? a-stems are sometimes called o-stems, because PGmce */a/ derives from PIE */o/. 
Similarly, 6-stems are sometimes called d-stems, since they had PIE */a:/ > PGme 
*/ox/, see Hogg (1992b: §3.3). Unsurprisingly, confusion can occur, but in the context 
of OE it is preferable to use the nomenclature associated with the development of the 
vowels in Gme rather than in the original PIE system. For the contrary view, see 
Prokosch (1939: 227), Brunner (1965: §235). 
> *4/ > *fij/ by Sievers’s Law in PGmc, see Hogg (1992b: $4.6). 
4 The s-stems are occasionally referred to as z-stems, since the PIE *s of the suffix, where 
it survives in NWGmac, is reflected as r (or runic R) < *z. Since *z is never reflected as 
such outside of Gothic, the term ‘z-stems’ seems no more desirable than ‘s-stems’. 
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If the m-stems are called weak nouns, see §1.2n4, then the other consonantal stems 
are usually classed as minor declensions. This latter term is used differently in this 
work to refer to synchronic declensions whose membership consists of a closed set, 


see §3.4. 


2.3. There was a correlation between grammatical gender and stem class 
in PGmc which was to continue into the OE period.'* Thus, in PGmce, 
a-stems were either masculine or neuter; 6-stems were all feminine; i-stems 
could be of any gender, as could u-stems, the consonantal 1-stems, possibly 
the root-stems,’ and the rare examples of p-stems. In all of the relevant stem 
types except the a-stems, the number of neuters was small and continued 
to decline up to and throughout the OE period and beyond.‘ r-stems are 
distinguished in PGmc and OE by the fact that they are nouns of relation- 
ship, and hence they are either masculine or feminine on grounds of natural 
gender. The majority of md-stems derive from an old pres.part. formation 
and are masculine, but there is a small minority of feminine md-stems, 
mostly of a learned nature, see further §2.104. Finally, s-stems could be at 
least masculine or neuter, although only neuter forms survive as recognizable 
s-stems in OE. 


' On the origins and development of the PIE gender system, see Szemerényi (1996: 


§7.1.2 and references). 
* But during the OE period there begin to emerge plain signs of the subordination 
of gender to case assignment, most particularly in Nbr. This topic is discussed in 
§3.139. 

> On the absence of root-stem neuters in Gmc also, see Bammesberger (1990a: 188; 
and 205-6 regarding Got fon ‘fire’). Like Campbell (1977: §622n2), we find no unam- 
biguous trace of the alleged neuter dat.sg. *scryd ‘garment’. PsGI(K) 21.19 has séryd 
acc.pl., but this is a text in which <u> is confused with <y>, see Sisam and Sisam (1959: 
§49). 

* There are no neuter w-stems in OE, although the indeclinable WS fela ‘many’ reflects 
an oblique form of a member of the w-stem class, whilst Angl feolu, feolo is from the 
nom.acc.sg. 


2.4 It is possible to reconstruct eight distinct cases in PIE: nominative, 
vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, instrumental, locative and ablative. 
In the historical Gmc languages, however, just four cases are regularly 
found in noun classes: nominative, accusative, genitive and dative.' In respect 
of the dative, the inflexional endings are the result of a selection from 
dative, instrumental and locative forms, see further §§2.16-17, 2.43.7 On 
the preservation of separate instrumental forms in the adjective and pronoun, 
see §§4.9, 4.17, 5.7, 5.10. 


' But the instrumental case was plainly present in PGmc and persists in adjectival 


and pronominal paradigms, see G. Anderson (1958), Bammesberger (1994). In Gothic, 
the vocative is formally identical to the accusative. 
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2 Tt is important not to equate the PIE dative with the PGmc/OE dative either mor- 


phologically or syntactically. See further Lass (1991). 


2.5 Even in PGmc, for nouns there was only a singular : plural contrast 
in number. On the prehistory of the dual see, for example, Hirt (1932: 
§11), Prokosch (1939: 229-30). On the preservation of dual number in 
personal pronouns, see §§5.23-31, and on its syntactic uses, see Mitchell 
(1985: §§257-9). 


2.6 It is possible to reconstruct typical PGme nominal paradigms to illustrate 
the discussion in §§2.1-5. We give only the reconstructed paradigm at an 
early stage of PGmc for *stain- (> OE stan) ‘stone’ (m.) supplemented by 
*wur0d- (> OE word) ‘word’ for neuter forms: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *stainaz (*wurdam') *staindosez~* (*wurdd) 
Voc. *staine * staindosez 
Acc. *stainam! *stainanz (*wurdd) 
Gen. *stainasa’ *staindom!* 
Dat. * staindai- *stainomaz> 
Instr. * Staind * stainomiz> 
Loc. *stainel 
Abl. * staindo* *stainomaz> 


As may be observed, such forms mostly show the reflex of the PIE thematic 
vowel as Gme */a/ or its lengthened equivalent */o:/, see Hogg (1992b: 
§3.3). For the parallel structures in the other PGmc noun stems, see the 
relevant material in Bammesberger (1990a). 


' Final *-m would be lost before the end of the PGmc period, with nasalization of 


the preceding vowel. 

2 The sequence *-6o- or *-da- indicates a trimoric vowel, see Hogg (1992b: §6.27&n1). 
It must be remembered, however, that *-do- is an abstraction, not necessarily standing 
literally for a bimoric vowel followed by a monomoric one, but for whatever property 
characterized the vowels we call ‘trimoric’. It is possible, for example, that trimoric 
vowels represent a pair of vowels of any quantity, separated by hiatus, see Fulk (1992: 
152-3nn2-3) and Jasanoff (2003) for references. The development of dat.sg. *-dai from 
PIE *-o-ey suggests as much, since the a-quality of the diphthong presumes a short 
vowel, there having been no unstressed *@ in PGmce. 

> The nom.pl. ending *-dosez apparently results from contraction of PIE *-es (the 
original ending, reflected in other classes in Gmc) with the thematic vowel *-o-, resulting 
at first in *-dos. Because this did not resemble the ending found in other classes, *-es 
was added once again by analogy, resulting in *-dosez. See further §2.8n2. Here the 
usual explanation is presented, although it is not unlikely that Jasanoff (2003: 22-3) 
is right that the contraction of PIE *-es with thematic *-o- produced a bimoric rather 
than a trimoric vowel. 
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*-asa would be reduced to *-as before the end of the PGme period, see Hogg (1992b: 
§3.28). It is to be assumed that stress fell on the first vowel of the ending, i.e. *-dsa. 
This prevents the voicing (and otherwise consequent loss) of */s/, see ibid.: §§4.4, 4.10. 
Ablaut alternations seem also to have placed a stressed vowel before the suffix in the 
PIE athematic classes, see Bammesberger (1990a: 24). The reconstruction of the 
gen.sg. inflexion is problematic. For references, see Seldeslachts (1992: 294-5). 

* Although PIE *o developed to Gmc a, preservation of o before m in medial syllables 
is a necessary assumption to account for the North and West Gmc dat.pl. ending -um, 
see Hogg (1992b: §3.34). 


2.7 Some impression of the relative importance of the various noun classes 
in the development of OE can be gleaned from the following statistics 
regarding the 100 most frequent nouns in OE.' These statistics suggest the 
number of nouns in each class which OE inherited from PGmce (and hence 
do not show, for example, later, specifically OE, class changes). The figures 
are as follows: a-stems 47 (22 masc., 25 neut.); ja-stems 6 (3 masc., 3 
neut.); wa-stems 1 masc.; 6-stems: 7; j6-stems 6; w0-stems 1; i-stems 9 (3 
masc., 6 fem.); u-stems 4 (3 masc., 1 fem.); 7-stems 9 (4 masc., 1 neut., 
4 fem.); r-stems 3 (2 masc., 1 fem.); md-stems 2; root-stems 5 (2 masc., 
3 fem.).2 The most noteworthy point to be drawn from these statistics is 
the dominance of masc. and neut. vocalic stems, which account for 55-60% 


of the total, cf. n2. 
' The figures which follow are derived from the frequency lists in the OE Microfiche 
Concordance (Healey and Venezky, 1980). Some adjustments have been made to allow 
for the occurrence of homonyms. RMH, however, tested the results sufficiently to 
suggest that they are fairly accurate. In order to allow readers to test the results for 
themselves, the nouns are listed in the discussion of each of the individual stem 
classes. 
2 These statistics may be compared with those in Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §25). 
Quirk and Wrenn suggest that over the total vocabulary the distribution is as follows: 
‘General Masculine’ 35% (here 29%); ‘General Neuter’ 25% (28%); ‘General Feminine’ 
25% (20%); ‘-an Declension’ 15% (9%). The differences may be largely accounted 
for by the many ‘irregular’ nouns of high frequency, which account for 14% of nouns 
in the present count. Once this factor is taken into account, the figures are reasonably 
close. We must also reckon with the possibility that less frequently occurring nouns 
were, relatively speaking, over-represented in the ‘an-declension’. 


2.8 The endings to be reconstructed for early PGmce a-stems are represented 
in §2.6, where all that follows the stem *stain- (or *wurd-) developed as 
an inflexion. In the case of the dat.sg., the picture is more complex because 
of the interaction of instrumental and locative forms, see §2.17 and further 
references therein. The endings of Gmc nouns of other classes differ in part 
because the Gmc reflexes of the PIE inflexions fused with stem-final elements 
other than the *a that reflects the PIE thematic vowel. Because they incor- 
porate the reflexes of the same PIE inflexions, however, certain similarities 
between the Gmc a-stem inflexions and the inflexions of other classes are 
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observable, as will be demonstrated below in the discussion of individual 
classes. To make this plain, it will be useful to present here the reflexes of 
the PIE inflexions in the form they might be expected to take in early PGmc, 
before the widespread metanalysis of inflexions to incorporate stem endings. 
These might be expected to have appeared on all nouns except the 6-stems, 
which show a number of critical differences:' 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *-7, *-m (neut.) *_6sez,> *-B (neut.)° 
Acc. *-m *-nz, *-O (neut.) 
Gen. * sa *-6m4 
Dat. *-al *-miz 


' There are exceptions to this statement, for example the nom.sg. of many consonantal 


stems, but these will be discussed at the relevant places, since they do not significantly 
detract from the generalization, see further §2.79. 

* PGmce raising of */e/, see Hogg (1992b: §3.30), would regularly have given * siz 
at a very early stage. The diacritic on o reflects uncertainty about how to represent 
separately the originally inflexional element of what had become a trimoric vowel, see 
§2.6n3. 

> The ending *-6 in the nom.acc.pl.neut. in the a-stem paradigm given in §2.6 at this 
stage must be regarded as thematic. The etymological neuter inflexion proper was a 
laryngeal consonant. 

* Most (though not all) IE languages reflect a gen.pl. ending with a long vowel even 
in athematic stems, where the length cannot be due to contraction of thematic vowel 
+ inflexional vowel, except by analogical processes. Gmc is here assumed to have 
inherited a similar ending. 


2.9 For feminine nouns, endings comparable to those laid out for masc. 
and neut. nouns in §2.8 (i.e., the reflexes of the PIE inflexions in the form 
they might be expected to have taken in early PGmc, before the widespread 
metanalysis of inflexions to incorporate stem endings) may be reconstructed 
as follows. These should be compared especially to the reconstructed 6-stem 
endings given in §2.38: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *_& *-e7 
Acc *-om * 27} 
Gen. *_67 *-6m 
Dat. * ai *_miz 


In PIE these inflexions may have been more similar to those of §2.8, and 
the differences in large measure arose because of the influence of the preceding 
thematic element. 


' See Bammesberger (1990a: 105). 
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II Vocalic stems 


1 a-stem nouns 


2.10 Nouns belonging to this class were either masculine or neuter. 
Differences in inflexion between the two genders were in PGmce restricted 
to the nom.sg. and the nom. and acc.pl.; in OE such differences persisted 
only in the nom.acc.pl. As outlined in §2.2, there were two sub-types in 
this class, ja- and wa-stems. Simple a-stems are discussed in §§2.11-18, 
ja-stems in §§2.19-26, and wa-stems in §§2.27-33. 


(a) Simple a-stems 


2.11 In Early West Saxon, a-stems typically were inflected according to 
the following paradigms: 


Masculine Neuter 
Singular Light Heavy 
Nom. stan stone scip ship word word 
Acc. stan scip word 
Gen. stanes scipes wordes 
Dat. stane scipe worde 
Plural 
Nom. stanas scipu word 
Acc. stanas scipu word 
Gen. stana scipa worda 
Dat. stanum scipum wordum 


As can be seen, there are clear differences in the nom.acc.pl. between light- 
and heavy-stemmed neuters, see also §2.12. Further, these are the only 
inflexions which distinguish the neuter a-stems from the masc. a-stems. 
Light-stemmed masc. nouns such as wer have the same set of forms as 
heavy stems such as stdn. 


2.12 This class has an extremely large membership, which prohibits a 
listing of the relevant nouns.' However, amongst the 100 most frequent 
lexemes, see §2.7, the following inherited a-stems occur: 


(a) masc.: apostol ‘apostle’, biséop ‘bishop’, Crist ‘Christ’, cyning ‘king’, 
deg ‘day’, déofol ‘devil’,* dic ‘ditch’,’ dom ‘judgement’, drihten ‘lord’, 
engel ‘angel’, god ‘god’,* heofon ‘heaven’, hlaf ‘bread’, hldford ‘lord’, 
hund ‘dog’, middangeard ‘earth’, mip ‘mouth’, préost ‘priest’, stan 
‘stone’, pegn ‘thane’, weg ‘way’, wer ‘man’; 
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(b) neut.: bearn ‘child’, bebod ‘command’, gebed ‘prayer’, blod ‘blood’, 
folc ‘people’, fyr ‘fire’, gast ‘spirit’,’ gear ‘year’, godspell ‘gospel’, héafod 
‘head’, his ‘house’, land ‘land’, léobt ‘light’, lif ‘life’, lof ‘praise’, mod 
‘mind’, mynster ‘monastery’,° ping ‘thing’, weorc ‘work’, wif ‘woman’, 
weeter ‘water’, word ‘word’, wuldor ‘glory’, wundor ‘wonder’, yfel ‘evil’. 


' Kastovsky (1995: 232) estimates that 60% of OE nouns were thus declined. 

2 But also neut. in the sg., e.g. CP(H) 415 (3x) dt dioful, and regularly neut. in the 
pl., hence nom.pl. dioflu, diofla, cf. god and n3. See also §3.138. 

* But in charters, where the noun most frequently occurs, it is often fem. and dicé 
dat.sg. is often found alongside dice, see §§3.135, 143. 

* Occasionally (but not in A£lfric) neut.pl. to distinguish pagan gods from the Christian 
deity, as in Or 24.12, see §3.138. 

> Originally an s-stem, see §2.95ff. 

Originally a ja-stem, see §2.20n1. 
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2.13 The paradigm of the a-stem stan may be traced back to a late PGmc 
paradigm of the following type: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *stainaz (neut. *wurda') *stainoosiz (neut. *wurdo) 
Acc. *staina! *stainanz (neut. *wurdd) 
Gen. * stainas *staindd! 
Dat. *stainaal * stainomiz 


Most of these forms show the regular development of the PGmc forms 
cited in §2.6, but dat.pl. -omiz may be instrumental in origin, see 
Bammesberger (1990a: 45-6). 


' See §2.6n1 on the loss of *-m. 


2.14 The regular phonological development of the forms cited above would 
produce a Pre-Old English' paradigm of the following type, except in the 
acc.pl.masc., for discussion of which see immediately below: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *stain (* word) *stainds (*wordu) 
Acc. *stain (* word) *stainos (*wordu) 
Gen. *stainas * staino 
Dat. * stain *stainum 


The acc.pl. masc. inflexion must be explained as due to syncretism, with 
the inflexion of the nom.pl. having been extended to the acc.pl., see for 
example Campbell (1977: §571), Bammesberger (1990a: 46).” 
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' The term Pre-Old English (Pre-OE) is used here to refer to a time when all the 


PGme and WGmce changes discussed in Hogg (1992b: chs 3-4) had occurred. It is a 
variable term, sometimes referring to so early a stage as that in which we find a system 
of unstressed vowels of the type outlined in Hogg (1992b: §6.1), prior to first fronting 
and associated changes, both in stressed and unstressed syllables. At other times it may 
refer to later, though still prehistoric, stages in the development of OE. 

? A similar syncretism occurs in OHG also, where the common inflexion is -a, see 
Wagner (1986). This OHG parallel, together with the voiced nature of final *-z in the 
PGme acc.pl., renders it unlikely that the syncretism is almost entirely the result of 
normal phonological processes, as advocated by Prokosch (1939: §79i-k). 


2.15 The paradigm presented immediately above leads in most elements 
directly to the EWS paradigm given in §2.11. Only the following inflexions 
require comment: 


gen.sg.: */a/ > /e/ by first fronting (Hogg 1992b: §6.2) and later merger 
with /e/ (ibid.: §6.48). 

dat.sg.: NWGmce */ai/ is monophthongized to */a1/ > */ex/ (ibid.: §6.27(4)), 
which is shortened to /e/ (ibid.: §6.28), which later merges with /e/, as 
above. 

nom.acc.pl.masc., gen.pl.: */o:/ was shortened and lowered to /a/ (ibid.: 
§6.28). 

nom.acc.pl.neut.: Word-final */u/ was subject to apocope after heavy syllables 
(ibid.: §6.20) to give word, etc. but after light syllables it remained, hence 
scipu, etc. This variation in inflexion also arose in disyllabic stems such 
as héafod ‘head’ vs. werod ‘troop’, which have in LWS nom.pl. héafdu, 
werod respectively, see ibid.: §§6.20, 24, but cf. §3.64 in the present volume 
on the historical situation of which this is an analogical refashioning. 
Such stems are prone to reanalysis during OE, see the discussion of the 
synchronic morphology in §§3.56ff. 


2.16 The earliest OE texts have many spellings reflecting the earlier forms 
of the gen. and dat.sg. inflexions postulated in §2.15. Thus, for the gen.sg., 
eNbr texts such as CedH, BDS, RuthCr and the eMerc glossaries EpGl 
and ErfGl, together with a number of charters, all have frequent forms 
with inflexional -@s; for further examples both of this and of the equivalent 
dat.sg. inflexion -@, see Hogg (1992b: §6.49). By the time of the EWS texts 
such early forms had been lost without significant exceptions. 


2.17 In early texts, mostly before c.800, there are a number of forms in 
both masc. and neut. nouns which appear to demonstrate the existence of 
an instrumental case. These forms show an instr.sg. ending in -i, e.g. EpGl, 
ErfGl 83, CorpGl 230 facni ‘cunning’, EpGl84, CorpGl 155 hraecli, hresli 
‘cloak’, EpGl, ErfGl 869, CorpGl 1720 spelli ‘story’, EpGl, ErfGl 699, 
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CorpGl 1450 weréi ‘work’.' Despite their instrumental meaning, such forms 
must regularly derive from an original locative form, cf. loc. *stainei (> 
*staini) in §2.6, also Bammesberger (1994).* It is notable that in these 
forms /i/ does not cause i-umlaut of the stem vowel except in the adverbial 
forms éne ‘once’, hweéne ‘a little’, see Hogg (1992b: §5.85(3)&n3), also §2.18n3 
in the present volume. The forms are curious but nevertheless seem to prove 
the existence of an instr.sg. in the earliest period.** Additionally, RuthCr blode 
‘blood’ is usually analysed as an instr.sg., most recently by Bammesberger 
(1994: 102-3), but its origins, if genuine, are difficult, and the form is not 
entirely trustworthy because of the merger of unstressed /z/ and /e/, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§6.48-9), similarly Wrenn (1943), King (1986: 77), Lass (1991). 


1 


ErfGl 845 uuegi ‘way’ contrasts with EpGl uuaega, CorpGl 1700 wega. 
RuneThornhill 3 o7 bergi ‘on a mound’ shows apparently the same inflexion but 
with the original locative meaning. EpGl 494 thys géri ‘in this year’ is a temporal 
locative. 

> On the persistence of unstressed /i/ up to 800, see Hogg (1992b: §6.53). The 
unstressed /i/ is not lost through syncope because at that time it was long, according 
to Hogg (ibid.: §6.28), though it should be assumed that -i was restored analogically 
after heavy stems if 7 was shortened before high vowel syncope, as argued by Bliss 
(1967: 113-17), see Fulk (1992: §§187-93). 

* CP(H) 101.16, Dream 63 héafdum ‘head’, both with locative meaning, appear to 
show a fossilized instr.sg. form in -wm, which may be traceable back to PIE. Apparently 
parallel forms are meolcum, Ang! milcum, which appear both as instr. and loc., and 
nosum, both particularly frequent in Bald’s Leechbook. For early discussion of these 
forms, see Cosijn (1882), Kluge (1891: 386), Brugmann (1903: §469.2), and for a 
more recent useful discussion with extensive references see Grant (1991), as well as 
Bammesberger (2001). The oddity of these forms and their distribution has never been 
fully explained, but the inflexion may signify an adverbial-like function. 
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2.18 Locative forms with zero inflexion are particularly frequent in com- 
pound place-names of the type -hdm -wic, see Dahl (1938: 50, 61-2) for 
examples, less frequently in other words, e.g. -mynster, -stdn, -tiin, -borp, 
see also §2.12n2. The same forms are regular with uncompounded ham 
‘home’.' Temporal nouns such as @fen ‘evening’, dwg ‘day’, morgen ‘morn- 
ing’ also show an endingless locative, especially in the phrases on &fen, on 
deg, todeg, on morgen. During the OE period the endingless construction 
is gradually extended to other phrases such as élce deg ‘every day’,* which 
may suggest an idiomatization of the form, see Girvan (1931: §262a4).? 
The origin of this endingless locative is disputed, but it may be that it is 
from a variant PIE locative *-@, which would develop as *-@ in Pre-OE. It 
is then necessary to suppose that this final *-@ would be subject to apocope, 
cf. Hogg (1992b: §6.20). But if *-7 was shortened before high vowel 
apocope, see §2.17n3, at least some of the endingless forms may be true 
etymological locatives. For discussion of this difficulty and further references, 
see Dahl (1938: 51-5). 
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' The only possible example of e@t hame ‘at home’ is at JnGI(Li, Ru) 11.20, where 


it is more likely that the dat.sg. has been substituted. It may be that dié dat.sg. is a 
further example, but see §2.12n3. 

> Thus, CP has 5 examples of élée dege, 2 of élée deg, whilst A.CHom has 1 of 
the former, 4 of the latter. 

3 Or (4x) on mergen shows i-umlaut of the root vowel, which may be related to the 
adverbial forms discussed in §2.17, although the connexion is difficult. The same form 
is regular in AElfric, and the parallel form on mergen is regular in INbr. 


(b) ja-stems 


2.19 In EWS, ja-stems typically were inflected according to paradigms of 
the following types: 


Masculine Neuter 

Light Heavy Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. secg man ende end cynn race wite punishment 
Acc. secg ende cynn wite 
Gen. secges endes cynnes wites 
Dat. secge ende cynne wite 
Plural 
Nom. secgas endas cynn witu 
Acc. secgas endas cynn witu 
Gen. secga enda cynna wita 
Dat. secgum endum cynnum witum 


In these stems there are clear distinctions between originally light-stemmed and 
originally heavy-stemmed nouns of both genders and in both nom.acc.sg. 
and nom.acc.pl. For variations in the declension of polysyllabic nouns, see 
§§3.56ff. A further distinction occurs between light-stemmed nouns such 
as secég and light-stemmed nouns which have final -r, for their inflexion in 
EWS is as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. here army hergas, heras 
Acc. here hergas, heras 
Gen. herges, heres herga 
Dat. herge, here hergum 


2.20 This class has a fairly large membership, of which by far the largest 
subgroup is that of agentive nouns with the suffix -ere, e.g. becere ‘baker’, 
bocere ‘scribe’, leornere ‘disciple’, scipere ‘sailor’, scdere ‘shoemaker’, and many 
others. Amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7, the following 
inherited ja-stems occur: 
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(a) masc. (i) light: here ‘army’, cdsere ‘emperor’;' (ii) heavy: ende ‘end’; 
(b) neut.: (i) light: cynn ‘nation’; (ii) heavy: rice ‘kingdom’, wite 
‘punishment’. 


Other examples include nouns such as: (a(i)): bridd ‘bird’, hryég ‘ridge’, 
hyll ‘hill, weég ‘wedge’; (a(ii)): esne ‘servant’, hweéte ‘wheat’, hyrde ‘shep- 
herd’, léée ‘physician’, méce ‘sword’; (b(i)): bedd ‘bed’, nebb ‘beak’, nett 
‘net’, webb ‘web’, wedd ‘pledge’, wicg ‘horse’; (b(ii)): @rende ‘message’, 
style ‘steel’, wege ‘weight’, yrfe ‘inheritance’ .* 


' From Lat. Caesar. The -ere is reanalysed in OE as the agentive suffix discussed 


immediately above. But, conversely, mynster < Lat. monasterium, where no agentive 
function may be supposed, transferred to the a-stems. 

2 Also to be included here are flicée ‘flitch’, styéée ‘piece’, where the geminate con- 
sonant is not due to WGme gemination but is of earlier origin. 


2.21 Certain processes of affixation are associated with ja-stems. Thus, 
there are two further suffixes in addition to -ere: -en(n) (< WGmc *-innja, 
*-yunnja), and -et(t) (< PGmce *-atja, *-itja), both of which form mainly 
neut. nouns; additionally, the prefix ge- is added to a large number of 
neut. collectives formed with the PGme suffix *-ja-. Typical examples of 
these types are:' @fen ‘evening’ (also masc.), fasten ‘fortress’, fasten 
‘fast’, wésten ‘desert’ (also fem., see §3.136); bernet ‘arson’, liget ‘light- 
ning’ (also masc.),” myrwet ‘narrowness’, réwet ‘rowing’, s@wet ‘sowing’, 
péowet ‘slavery’ (masc.), piccet ‘thicket’; gefylée ‘troop’, gescy ‘pair of 
shoes’, getimbre ‘building’, gepéode ‘language’, gewdéde ‘dress’, and many 
others.’ 


' On the usual absence of gemination in nom.acc.sg. of nouns with suffixal -enn, -ett, 


see §3.40. On the derivation of nouns in -ett from verbs of weak class I, see Wissmann 
(1975: 55-7). 

2 See further §2.47(4) on this noun as a fem. j6-stem. 

Campbell (1977: §647n2) would include here fren ‘iron’, gen.pl. irenna; but more 
likely this is an a-stem with assimilation of *-zn- to *-mn-, see Seebold (1984: 54). 
Adjective forms lacking the geminate, e.g. PsGI(A) irenu, are then to be assumed to 
show a different assimilation, of *-s-z- to *-z-. On the dialect distribution of isern and 
iren, see Kleinman (1997). 
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2.22 The inflexion of light-stemmed masc. ja-stem nouns can be exemplified 
by a PGmce paradigm which parallels that of the simple a-stems but with 
*/\/ preceding the inflexional vowel. This */j/, however, would have been 
*/ij/ after a heavy syllable by the process known as Sievers’s Law, see Hogg 
(1992b: §4.6). Hence, we can reconstruct the following late PGmc para- 
digms for masc. ja-stem nouns: 
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Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. *sa3jaz *andijaz 
Acc. *sazja *andija 
Gen. *sazjas *andijas 
Dat. *sazjaai *andijaai 
Plural 
Nom. *s$a3jOO0sez * andijOosez 
Acc. *sazjanz *andijanz 
Gen. *5a3j00 *andijO0 
Dat. *sazjomiz *andijomiz 


The inflexion of neut. nouns differed only in the nom.sg., which was identical 
to the acc.sg., e.g. *kunjam, *witijam, and the nom.acc.pl., e.g. *kunjo, 
* witijd. 


2.23 The expected development of the forms cited above would result in 
a Pre-OE paradigm of the following type parallel to the simple a-stems: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. *sa3i (*kunni) *andi (*witi) 
Acc. *sagei (*kunni) *andi (*witi) 
Gen. * sagejas *andijas 
Dat. * sagejai *andijai 
Plural 
Nom. *sagejos (*kunnju) *andijos (*witiju) 
Acc. *sagojos' (*kunnju) *andijos' (*witiju) 
Gen. *sagojo *andijo 
Dat. *sagejum *andijum 


The suggested development above implies that nom.sg. *-az was lost before 
the time of WGmc gemination, giving *sagjaz > *sagi but that acc.sg. *-a 
remained until after gemination, giving *sagja > *saggja > *saggi. It is 
noteworthy, however, that **sege, the expected reflex of *sagi, never occurs 
in OE, the nom.sg. always being of the type secg, the development proper 
to the acc.sg. under this account. We must therefore assume, with Dahl 
(1938: 81-6), that only *-az was lost prior to gemination and that acc.sg. 
secg, neut.sg. cynn are regular forms, with the masc.nom.sg. re-formed 
with a final geminate on the analogy of syncretism of nom.acc.sg. in the 
simple a-stems, see also Hogg (1979: 68-73) and the discussion of the 
synchronic status of masc. i-stems in §§3.43-4. Alternatively, one might 
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suggest, following Campbell (1977: §576), see also Dal (1934), that both 
inflexions were lost prior to gemination, in which event all geminated forms 
in the nom.acc.sg. would be re-formations from the oblique forms or the 
plural. 


' The inflexion *-6s is extended analogically from the nom.pl., see §2.14. 


2.24 The paradigms presented above, together with the assumption of 
syncretism in the nom.acc.sg., lead for the most part directly to the EWS 
paradigms presented in §2.19. However, the development of the original heavy 
stems and also of original light stems in -r requires special attention:' 


(a) Inthe heavy stems the different developments of three types of inflexion 
are difficult: (i) *andi > ende nom.acc.sg.; (ii) *andijas > endes 
gen.sg., similarly dat.sg.pl. and nom.acc.pl.masc.; (iii) *witiju > witu 
nom.acc.pl.neut., similarly gen.pl. In regard to (i), after the loss of *-az 
from *andijaz, final *-ij became *-i,7 but medial *-ij- remained in the 
other cases, see Hogg (1992b: §6.27(2)). In regard to (ii) and (iii), in 
explanation of the attested forms it has been proposed that high vowel 
apocope was earlier than high vowel syncope, see ibid.: §§6.22, 25, 
with the consequence that high vowel apocope applies vacuously in 
such forms. Under the prescriptions of ibid.: §6.22 we might then 
assume “*andijas > *endjas > endes and *witiju > *witju > witu. But 
on the older view of Sievers (1898: §177), *j was lost in *witiju, and 
subsequently *witiu developed to *witju, in which *j would have been 
lost just the way */ of other origins was lost after a heavy syllable, 
e.g. in *kunnju. Sievers’s view is easier to reconcile with the historical 
facts about the interaction of high vowel syncope and apocope, as 
presented in §3.64, implying that *witiju need not have been subject 
to these processes at all: see the discussion in Fulk (2010c).’ 

(b) The predicted development of light-stemmed nouns such as here would 
produce forms with /j/ before an inflexional vowel, thus herges, herge, 
hergas, herga. Although forms of this type can be found in EWS, they 
are already being replaced by forms without /j/, i.e. heres, etc. For 
details and discussion of this synchronic restructuring see §§3.47-9. 


See §2.15 on the development of unstressed vowels in this sub-class. 

On whether this *-7, after shortening, would have remained or been apocopated 
and then restored analogically, see §2.17n3. 

> The explanation for the type cynn nom.acc.pl. < *kunnju remains uncertain, see 
further Hogg (1992b: §6.25). Possibly *kunnju > *kynnj > cynn. Such an assumption 
need not conflict with the reconstruction *sagja > *saggja > *saggi offered in §2.23, 
since the loss of *-4 was presumably earlier than high vowel apocope, resulting in 
syllabification of final *-j in one instance and not the other. Alternatively, and perhaps 
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more plausibly, it may be supposed that post-consonantal *-j- was lost continuously 
in the prehistoric period, both before high vowel apocope (and thus affecting *kunnju) 
and after both high vowel apocope and high vowel syncope (thus affecting *andijas > 
*endje@s). 


2.25 The earliest OE texts have a number of spellings which reflect earlier 
forms of a variety of inflexions. For nom.acc.sg., examples of -i include: 
EpGl 1053, CorpGl 2075 durheri ‘folding door’,' EpGl 56, CorpGl 123, 
250 meeli ‘basin’, EpGl 49, CorpGl 49, 1431 steeli, staeli ‘steel’, LdGI 140 
teblheri ‘gambler’,> tLVD 103, 319 Hiordi pers. name, see further Hogg 
(1992b: §6.53) and Dahl (1938: 109).** For gen.sg., note CaedH ricaes, 
cynnes.° It is notable that even in the earliest texts -here, when it is the 
second element of a compound, never retains -j- in the gen.dat.sg. In texts 
such as LVD, compounds show a high number of nom.acc.sg. forms with 
-i, e.g. TLVD 11 Wulfheri. 


' Alongside EpGl 925, CorpGl 1948 durhere. 

2 Alongside EpGI 7, CorpGl 111 teblere. 

> Note also EpGl 24 merici ‘parsley’, glossing Lat. dat. apio, but possibly nom., cf. 
CorpGl 182 merice. 

* CorpGl 159 dili ‘dill’, alongside EpG 21 dil with a simplified geminate, is probably, 
in view of the several later examples of dile, an i-stem, see also Wynn (1956: 110) 
and, for an opposing view, Dahl (1938: 87), followed by Pheifer (1974: §77). 

* Similar examples for the dat.sg. seem to be absent from this stem class, but note 
the apparent instr.sg. of EpGl 374, CorpGl 733 geddi ‘song’, cf. §2.17. 


2.26 Historically, the ja-stems can be distinguished from a-stems in two 
ways: (i) the occurrence of geminate consonants in original light stems, such 
as seég, cynn; (ii) the occurrence of i-umlaut, cf. PGme *sagjaz, *kunnjam. 
The presence of gemination as well as i-umlaut also distinguishes, regard- 
less of inflexional patterns, ja-stems from i-stems, which show only the 
latter, but cf. §3.41. A third distinction is created by the presence of final 
u in the nom.acc.pl. of neut. nouns such as witu. 


(c) wa-stems 


2.27 In EWS, wa-stems typically were declined according to paradigms 
of the following types: 


Masculine Neuter 
Singular 
Nom. bearu grove searu device 
Acc. bearu searu 
Gen. bearwes searwes 


Dat. bearwe searwe 
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Plural 
Nom. bearwas searu 
Ace. bearwas searu 
Gen. bearwa searwa 
Dat. bearwum searwum 


A significant number of wa-stems are nouns in which the -w- was directly 
preceded by a vowel or diphthong. The typical inflexion of such nouns in 


EWS may be exemplified by masc. béow ‘servant’, see further §2.30: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. béow servant péowas 
Acc. péow péowas 
Gen. péowes péowa 
Dat. péowe béowum 


2.28 There are fewer wa-stems than there are ja-stems, and notably there 
are no significant phonological effects of such processes as syncope and 
high vowel apocope to be reckoned with, as there are in connexion with 
the ja-stems. Amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7, the only 
example of a wa-stem noun is péow.' In discussing wa-stems it is useful 
to distinguish between nouns whose root ends in a consonant and those 
whose root ends in a vocalic element. Thus, other examples in addition to 
péow include: 


(a) 


with a consonant before -w-: bearu ‘grove’ (masc., no other examples), 
bealu ‘evil’, cudu ‘cud’, melu ‘meal’, smeoru ‘fat’, teoru ‘tar’ (all neut.) 
In such words that contain a diphthong, the diphthong in the nom. 
acc.sg. is best analysed as showing extension of breaking from inflected 
forms in which /I/ or /r/ was followed by /w/, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§5.22n3&6, 5.105n2). 

(i) stems with an original vowel or diphthong before -w-, resulting in 
an OE diphthong in the root: béow ‘barley’,’ déaw ‘dew’ (masc. and 
neut.), gehréow ‘lamentation’ (neut.?), séaw ‘juice’ (neut.), péaw ‘cus- 
tom’ (masc.),* all with Gmc diphthongs, and cnéow ‘knee’, stréaw 
‘straw’, tréow ‘tree’ (all neut.), bléow ‘shelter’ (masc. or neut.), all 
(like péow) with diphthongs of WGmce origin. For the resolution of 
the distinction between the types in OE, see §§3.43-9. 

(ii) stems with an original vowel or diphthong before -w-, not result- 
ing in an OE diphthong in the root: briw ‘porridge’, blaw ‘mound’,* 
iw ‘yew’, sliw ‘tench’, sndw ‘snow’, Tiw “Tiw’ (all masc.), braw ‘body’ 
(neut.).° 
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' From which are derived /dreow ‘teacher’, latteow ‘leader’, obscured compounds of 


péow. 

2 Probably neut., cf. ON bygg, OSax beu. 

> Campbell (1977: §584) groups péaw with péow and other words which developed 
a diphthong in West Germanic, but it contains a Germanic diphthong, see Fulk (1992: 
§164). 

* Also bléw ‘mound’ with i-umlaut, suggesting an original neut. s-stem, see §2.95. 
The noun is occasionally neut. in late texts, see §3.136. 

5 Also hréw with i-umlaut, like hléw, see n4 above. 


2.29 The inflexion of wa-stem nouns can be exemplified by a reconstructed 
paradigm which parallels that of the simple a-stems, but with */w/ preced- 
ing the inflexional vowel. Hence we may assume the following late PGmc 
paradigm for masc. nouns, using the etymon of OE bearu to exemplify 
masculine inflexion, with specifically neuter forms represented by the etymon 
of OE searu: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *barwaz (*sarwa) *barwoosez (*sarwo) 
Acc. *barwa *barwanz (*sarw6) 
Gen. *barwas *barw06d 
Dat. *barwaai *barwomiz 


2.30 The expected development of the forms cited above would result in 
a Pre-OE paradigm of the following type parallel to the simple a-stems: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *baru (*saru) *barwos (*saru) 
Acc. *baru *barwos (*saru) 
Gen. *barwas *barwo 
Dat. *barwai *barum 


2.31 Although the further development of these forms is generally regular, 
several WGmce changes involving */w/ led to a complex set of allomorphic 
variations: 


(1) The loss of the nom.acc.sg. inflexion would have vocalized */w/, to give 
forms such as *baru. Historically, the diphthongal forms of EWS such 
as bearu are best viewed as showing analogical extension of breaking 
from inflected forms in eOE, see §2.28(a), although synchronically 
the situation may be different, see §3.42. 

(2) */w/ was lost wherever it stood before */u/, see Hogg (1992b: §4.7), 
hence nom.acc.pl.neut. *saru, whose further development is as in (1) 
above. The same should occur in the dat.pl. of all wa-stems, but there 
-w- seems always to be restored.' 
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(3) If *Aw/ was vocalized to */u/, cf. (1) above, then it should always have been 
apocopated after a long vowel or diphthong, producing such nom.acc.sg. 
forms as PGmce *snaiwaz > * snaiu > snd ‘snow’, *dauwaz > * déau > * déa 
‘dew’. In OE, w-less forms are practically absent, note CollGl 12.83 séa, 
MtGI(Li) 17.2, 28.3 smd. The nom.acc.pl.neut. should show the same 
development, but no such forms of the relevant nouns are recorded.’ 

(4) If */w/ was vocalized to */u/, cf. above, and the immediately preceding 
vowel was short, then in WGmce diphthongization occurred, hence 
nom.acc.sg. forms such as WGmce *strawaz > *strau > *stréa ‘straw’, 
and nom.acc.pl.neut. forms like *cnew6 > *cnewu > *cneu > cnéo. In 
OE, stréa is restricted to the compound stréaberige ‘strawberry’, whilst 
the type cnéo occurs sporadically (not in 4lfric) alongside usual cnéow. 
In the rest of the paradigm the short vowel would remain and perhaps 
break before /w/, see Hogg (1992b:§5.22), but cf. §3.45n2 in the 
present volume. 


' Angl forms such as cnéum ‘knees’ dat.pl. are possible exceptions, but they should 
perhaps be handled differently, see §3.47 for further discussion. 
> On words in which the root vowel was */it/, e.g. briw ‘porridge’, see Hogg (1992b: 


§§4.9(2)) and §3.44 in the present volume. 


2.32 The variety of changes described in §2.31 predict the following 
paradigm for neuter cnéo ‘knee’, from which the paradigms of the other 
types may be deduced: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. cnéo knee cnéo 
Acc. cnéo cnéo 
Gen. cneowes cneowe 
Dat. cneowe cnéom 


Although all the above forms are recorded, especially in Angl texts, there 
is considerable levelling of the variations in the OE period, and this type 
of paradigm is not typical of either EWS or, especially, LWS, see further 
§§3.45ff. Rather, more commonly w from the inflected cases was levelled 
into the uninflected ones, and the long diphthong of the uninflected cases 
was extended to the inflected ones, resulting in a uniform stem cnéow/(-) 
throughout the paradigm, as indicated for péow in §2.27. These analogical 
changes are more thoroughgoing in some words than in others. For example, 
cnéo occurs several times, almost always in poetry or in Angl texts, whilst 
péo (instead of Péow) is rare, see §3.46n1.' In poetry of all dates, the metre 
often indicates that the analogical lengthening of diphthongs in inflected 
cases has not yet taken place; only in the relatively late Met and Jud are 
there also undeniable signs of lengthening, see Fulk (1992: §§162-9). 
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' But certainly in Beo there are many examples of names in -péo (Eég-, Ongen-, 


Wealh-péo), see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 327-8). 


2.33 There are few spellings in early texts which reflect earlier forms of 
the inflexions, but note gen.sg. ErfGl 645 béowaes ‘barley’; dat.sg. Bede(M) 
tbaruce ‘grove’ as second constituent of a place-name (4x);’ instr.sg. EpGl, 
ErfGl 769, 944 smerwi ‘fat’. Early texts also show a number of examples 
in which levelling of an allomorphic variation has not taken place. Hence 
we find EpGl, ErfGl 1078 smeru-, teru ‘tar’ nom.acc.sg. (3x),> LorGl 1.22 
smerum dat.pl.* CorpGl 88 sarwo for searu shows extension of -w- from 
inflected forms. 


' The root vowel is most probably due to Nbr retraction in place of breaking, see Hogg 


(1992b: §5.29), although it could also be a variant under low stress, see ibid.: §6.7. 
2 The absence of breaking here may be due to the influence of nom.sg. smeru 
(Campbell, 1977: §582, see also Hogg 1992b: §5.22n6). 

> The absence of back umlaut in smeru-, teru is almost certainly chronological, see 
Hogg (1992b: §§5.104(2), 5.105(2)). 

* This form also shows the most typically Angl failure to reintroduce w-, cf. §2.31&n1. 


2 6-stem nouns 


2.34 All nouns belonging to this class are feminine. As with the a-stems, 
see §2.10, there are two sub-types in the class of 6-stems, namely j6- and 
w6-stems, formed in a manner comparable to ja-, wa-stems. The simple 
O-stems are discussed in §§2.35-44, the j6-stems in §§2.45-51, and the 
wo-stems in §§2.52-4. 


(a) Simple 0-stems 


2.35 In Early West Saxon, 6-stems typically were declined according to 
the following paradigms: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. giefu gift lar! learning 
Ace. giefe lare 
Gen. giefe lare 
Dat. giefe lare 
Plural 
Nom. giefa lara 
Ace. giefa lara 
Gen. giefa lara 


Dat. giefum larum 
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As may be seen, the only consistent difference between light- and heavy- 
stemmed nouns of this class is in the nom.sg., see further §2.40. On a 
further distinction in the gen.pl. which occurs primarily in poetry, where 
light stems adopt the gen.pl. inflexion -eva from the n-stems more frequently 
than do heavy stems, see $3.75. 


'  Wissman (1975: 50) counts this among the deverbative nouns. 


2.36 This class has too large a membership to permit a listing of the 
relevant nouns, but amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7, the 
following inherited 6-stems occur: 


bot ‘remedy’, hélu ‘health’,' hid ‘hide (of land)’, lar ‘learning’, rod ‘cross’, 
sdwol ‘soul’, péod ‘nation’. 


Additional examples include: 


(a) light: andswaru ‘answer’, caru ‘sorrow’,” cwalu ‘death’, faru ‘journey’, 
giefu ‘gift’, nafu ‘nave’, racu ‘narrative’, sacu ‘strife’, sc(e)amu ‘shame’, 
séolu ‘school’, talu ‘tale’, wracu ‘pain’, and others; 

(b) heavy: feobt ‘fight’, for journey’, gad ‘goad’, glof ‘glove’, heall ‘hall’, 
lad ‘way’, laf ‘remainder’, meord ‘reward’,’ sorg ‘sorrow’, stund ‘period 
of time’, weard ‘protection’, wund ‘wound’ and many others, 

(c) disyllabic: byden ‘barrel’, feter ‘fetter’, lygen ‘lie’, netel ‘nettle’, spinel 
‘spindle’, all with vowel plus sonorant,* and éyfes ‘concubine’, dugup 
‘virtue’, efes ‘eaves’, Seogup ‘youth’, ides ‘woman’, all with light first 
syllable and unsyncopated vowel in the second syllable.° Many disyllabic 
forms with a stem ending in a sonorant were originally monosyllabic, 
the sonorant having become syllabic upon the loss of *-w in the nom.sg. 
after the heavy syllable, e.g. *fepru > *fepr > feper ‘wing’, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§6.34-41). Subsequently the syllabic sonorant could be 
extended analogically to the inflected cases, e.g. gen.pl. febera beside 
fepra. There is great variability in the orthography as to whether such 
forms are written unambiguously as disyllabic. For example, frdfr 
‘comfort’ is an unusual spelling, found almost exclusively in related 
Psalter glosses, whilst ddl ‘disease’ and nédl are almost never written 
with a vowel before /.’ Examples of (often or intermittently) disyllabic 
stems that were originally monosyllabic are: (i) ddl ‘disease’, ceaster 
‘city’, feber ‘wing’, frofor ‘comfort’, lifer ‘liver’,® nédl ‘needle’, stefn 
‘voice’, sweger ‘mother-in-law’, w6cor ‘increase’. Because these stems 
were originally monosyllabic and heavy, they correctly show loss of -u 
in the nom.sg. Conversely, disyllabic forms could become monosyllabic 
as a result of syncope, presumably originating in inflected forms. Thus: 
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(ii) cyln beside cylen ‘kiln’, firn beside firen ‘transgression’, meolc 
beside meoluc ‘milk’, and always eln ‘ell’.’ Because these stems origi- 
nally comprised a light syllable followed by another, they correctly 
lack -u in the nom.sg.'° There appears to have survived just one com- 
parable fem. noun with a heavy initial syllable, sdwol, sawl ‘soul’, 
and it is difficult to explain.'*” 


Originally a fem. im-stem, see §2.37n4. 
On this form and the alternative form cearu, see Hogg (1992b: §5.37(3)). 
But probably not reord ‘food’, reord ‘voice’, which usually show i-umlaut, and 


hence must be j6-stems. On these forms, and also briord, breard ‘point’, the latter of 
which appears to be a variant 6-stem, see Hogg (1992b: §3.21). 


4 


And thus like cyln, etc., see immediately below. For further discussion, see Hogg 


(1992b: §6.68). 


5 


Of these examples, dugup, geogup and ides were i-stems in PGme, but all had 


transferred to this stem class by the OE period. 


6 


But in WS ex ‘axe’ (< *acas-), where the medial *a was followed by an obstruent, 


that vowel is always syncopated. 


7 


However, ddl must be scanned as a disyllable at GuthB 978, 1064. Across noun 


classes, to judge by orthography alone, the sonorants are not syllabified with equal 
consistency: r is almost always syllabified, 7, / and m less frequently. Metrical treat- 
ment, however, indicates that syllabic r, though always written <or> or <er> in verse, 
is sometimes non-syllabic, whilst / and m usually are, see Sievers (1893a: §79.4), Fulk 
(1992: §85). The claim of Peinovich (1979: 106) that forms like ddl are always disyllabic, 
no matter the spelling, is thus untenable. To speakers of English it may appear that 
monosyllabic forms like *w6kr and tdcn are an impossibility if the final sonorant is 
voiced. However, syllabicity is not a matter of physiological facts but of native speakers’ 
perceptions. If a language has no sound [a] and no syllabic sonorants in other positions 
(Modern Icelandic is such a language), a native speaker will perceive *wokr and tdcn 


as 
8 


monosyllables. 
This derives from */ibar-6, but medial *a would have been syncopated early, see 


Hogg (1992b: §6.14), producing a monosyllabic stem. 


9 
10 


For further discussion, see Hogg (1992b: §6.68). 
CIGI 1.2788 egenu ‘chaff’ is an exception, which may be due to the influence of 


the alternative gloss scealu ‘husk’ or even the Latin. In any case, it is not significant. 


11 


We should expect that PGme *saiwald would lose medial *-a-, see Hogg (1992b: 


§6.14), and then, after -6 > -u, it would be apocopated, see ibid.: §6.22. The metrical 
evidence, however, cannot be reconciled with the assumption that sdwol and sdawel are 
late developments for earlier sdw/. They must reflect Pre-OE restoration of the medial 
vowel, or uncharacteristically early syllabification of final -I, see Fulk (1992: §98), and 
see further §3.104n3. 


12 


of 


It is difficult to assess the significance of a number of examples of proper names 
the type LVD 29 tAebbino, since they could easily be fossilized forms. The same 


type occurs even after heavy monosyllables in names such as LVD 45 {Bettu. 


2.37 


There are two major processes of suffixation associated with 6-stems. 


The first of these, which is exceptionally frequent, pertains to the deverbal 
suffix -ung/-ing.' Typical examples are: ascung ‘asking’, bodung ‘preaching’, 
cost(n)ung ‘temptation’, cyping ‘trading’, léasung ‘falsehood’, geméting 
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‘meeting’, scotung ‘shooting’, wunung ‘dwelling’. The second type of suf- 
fixation, also frequent, is with the de-adjectival suffix *-ib6, which forms 
abstract nouns. In such forms final *-w < *-6 would have remained after 
syncope of -i-, according to Hogg (1992b: §§6.22, 25), but, to the contrary, 
it is regularly lost in AElfric and frequently lost even in EWS, see further 
§3.98. Rather, it appears that *-ibu should have remained after a heavy 
syllable and been reduced to *-ip after a light, in accordance with the find- 
ings presented in §§3.64, 70. However, after a heavy syllable, *7 should 
have been syncopated in all cases but the nom.sg., and the syncopated form 
of the suffix was apparently extended to the nom.sg. at an early date. If the 
first syllable of these nouns was originally light, syncope should not have 
occurred, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.18-19). However, syncope seems to have 
been extended to all forms,* and hence we find frymp ‘beginning’, gesihp 
‘vision’, trymp ‘strength’, the lone, early relic of the original situation being 
EpGl, ErfGl siuida ‘siftings’ (for sifidan, as at CorpGl 2 6.386). Once *i 
had been eliminated after both heavy and light syllables, all such stems 
were heavy, and accordingly there was no obvious way to predict whether 
the nom.sg. should end in -pu or -pb, leading to random mixture of the 
two. Hence, typical examples are: c¥ppb(u) ‘kinship’, fylp ‘filth’, myrhp 
‘mirth’, ofermettu ‘pride’,’ gesélp ‘happiness’, strengp(u) ‘strength’, yrmp(u) 
‘misery’, and many nouns with the adjectival suffix -leas followed by the 
reflex of PGmc *-ip6, with consequent assimilation, as in n2 and Hogg 
(1992b: §7.92), hence /drleast ‘ignorance’, etc.*” 


1 


This may be regarded as a single suffix, see Kastovsky (1992: 388). Broadly speak- 
ing, -ung is associated with words derived from weak verbs of class II, whilst -ing is 
associated with the other deverbal derivations. There is variation and fluctuation, 
however, see Weyhe (1911: 14-49) for details. 

> Tt might be more appropriate to see this as a restructuring of the suffix, see §3.98n1. 
> In this and other nouns with a stem-final dental there is assimilation of the fricative 
to a stop, see Hogg (1992b: §7.92). 

‘ For an extensive list of nouns formed this way, see Cermak (2002: 23-5). 

A further group of nouns which have by the OE period become associated with 
this stem class are abstract nouns originally of the Gme in-class, such as menigeo 
‘multitude’. See §§2.88-90 for details and discussion. 


5 


2.38 The inflexion of the 6-stem nouns in early PGmc may be exemplified 
by a reconstructed paradigm of the following type, the etymon of EWS 
giefu ‘gift’, compare §2.9:! 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *Zebo * Zeb00z 
Acc. * zebom? * zeb0z° 
Gen. * zeb00z * zeb00m- 


Dat. * zebaai * zebomiz 
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For details of the origin of these forms and their development in early Gmc, 
see Bammesberger (1990a: 100ff.), and cf. Kortlandt (2005). 


' The quality of the WS stem vowel in this noun is due to palatal diphthongization 


of */e/, see Hogg (1992b: §5.53). In Kt and Angl, back mutation may apply, since 
palatal diphthongization does not. 
2 See §2.6n1 on the loss of *-m. 


See here Bammesberger (1990a: 105). 


2.39 The expected development of these forms would produce a prehistoric 
OE paradigm of the following type: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *zebu *2eb0 
Acc. *zeba *zeba 
Gen. *Zebo *zebo 
Dat. *zebai *zebum 


2.40 The paradigm presented above leads in most elements directly to 
the paradigm presented in §2.35. Amongst regular developments it should 
be particularly noted that apocope of final */u/ after a heavy syllable (Hogg, 
1992b: §6.20) leads to the contrast gifu : lar.' However, OE forms of the 
nom.acc.pl. and the gen.sg. have been subject to some re-formation. Nom.pl. 
-a is the expected development of *-6, see ibid.: §6.28, and this is regular 
in EWS.’ On the other hand, although the expected development of acc.pl. 
*-a would be -e, in EWS -a is already much more frequent than -e, see 
Dahl (1938: 130) for statistics. It seems most probable that this is due to 
syncretism of the nom. and acc.pl. endings. On the other hand, in Angl 
the usual inflexion for nom. and acc.pl. is -e. As suggested by Sievers (1893b), 
these alternative syncretisms provide an important dialect criterion.’ In the 
gen.sg., the predicted development would give -a, but in fact -e is the regular 
form. It is possible that this is due to the falling together of all the oblique 
cases, a process which progresses further in late texts, see §§3.76-80, and 
which here perhaps permits a plainer distinction between sg. and pl. forms. 
Alternatively and more narrowly, it may be in order to distinguish gen.sg. 
and gen.pl., for the latter has the regular inflexion -a. This would account 
for the frequent retention in EWS of -a in the gen.sg. of the abstract nouns 
in -ung, see §2.41 and references therein, since those nouns are not often 
used in the plural. This may also explain CP(H) 183.3 iermoda ‘poverty’ 
gen.sg. (also PsGI(A) 39.3 ermda), 439.1 ofermetta ‘pride’ gen.sg.* 


' Since the suffix -ung/-ing is heavy, apocope occurs in all forms, hence bodung, 


léasung, etc. On the suffix -ip6 see §2.37; on other stem types, §2.36. 


* Or 107.15 sundorspréce ‘private conversation’ appears to be acc.sg. 
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> Flasdieck (1930b) attempts to provide a phonological account of the syncretism. 


Although the closeness of the phonological developments in the two cases ought not 
to be ignored, it seems impossible to avoid assigning a critical role to morphological 
forces. 

* Yet another view, presented in Flasdieck (1930b) and Brunner (1965: §252A1), is 
that the gen.sg. has taken on the inflexion of the dat.sg. This is possible, although 
unilluminating, and there are difficulties, see especially Dahl (1938: 133-4). And it 
seems unlikely that the form is borrowed from the original acc.pl. (i.e. -e) following 
feminine m-stems, as suggested by Campbell (1977: §586). 


2.41 Nouns with the suffix -ung/-ing, see §2.37, form a special case, for 
in the sg. they frequently form the gen. in -a. The same inflexion is also 
often found in acc.dat.sg. The statistics for EWS and early texts from other 
dialects, presented and discussed in Dahl (1938: 141-3), show that the most 
frequent use of -a is in the acc., followed by the dat. and only then by the 
gen., which argues strongly against the view that -a was extended from the 
gen. to other cases (as supposed in Campbell, 1977: §589.8). Also, Dahl 
demonstrates that -a is much more frequent after -wng than after -ing, which 
supports his view that the variation in inflexion is due to harmonic assimi- 
lation of the unstressed vowel to the vowel of the suffix.' 


' One might also note that nouns of this type are infrequent in the plural, and there- 


fore confusion between sg. and pl. was less likely, cf. §2.40. 


2.42 The earliest OE texts have many spellings in <z> reflecting the earlier 
form of the acc.sg., gen.sg. and dat.sg. inflexions, but such spellings do not 
appear in EWS texts. One example of each is: LRid 13 aerigfaerae ‘flight 
of arrows’ acc.sg., BedeH(M) tHumbrae ‘Humber’ gen.sg., EpGl 796 
naéolae ‘needle’ dat.sg.' By contrast, the only clear example in early Angl 
except CorpGl of the later development of the nom.sg. to -o, -a is LVD29 
+ Aebbino, see, however, §2.36n12.’ Outside Angl, the Kt forms Ch 1197 
Lubo, Lufa, Luba are noteworthy. 


' EpGl 6 teblae ‘die’ could be fem.nom.sg. of an n-stem rather than dat.sg., see Pheifer 


(1974: 59). 

2 ErfGl 732 séoma ‘shame’ may be an error for séamo, cf. EpGl scamu, and ErfGl 
912 ruga for suga ‘sow’ is untrustworthy, cf. EpGl sugu. CorpGl has 1393 snoro 
‘daughter-in-law’, 1679 scomo ‘shame’, and possibly 976 scala ‘shell’. 


2.43 There are three forms' which show an inflexional -i, namely RuthCr 
56 rddi ‘cross’, Rune Auzon 10 ¢éestri ‘city’, both in locative functions, 
and EpGIl 97 gitiungi ‘preparation’, an instrumental. The inflexional ending, 
even if genuine,* cannot be original to d-stems, but it is most probably 
borrowed from the a-stems, cf. §2.17, and see Bammesberger (1994), 
Brunner (1965: §252A1), Dahl (1938: 123), Lass (1991, 1992: 111n8). 
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To these should be added the j6-stem EpGl 109 mégsibbi ‘relationship’, apparently 
instr.sg. 

2 See §2.17, with further references. One might also point out that such decorative 
runic inscriptions as those on the Ruthwell Cross and the Auzon (Franks) Casket may 
be archaizing and not reflections of the immediately contemporary language. 


2.44 In the nom.acc.pl. there is considerable variation between forms in 
-a and -e, as mentioned in §2.40, but in both instances there are <z> spell- 
ings indicating the earlier form, e.g. LRid 5 uefle ‘woof’ nom.pl., EpGl 
halbae ‘half? acc.pl. 


(b) j6-stems 


2.45 In EWS, jd-stems typically were declined according to paradigms of 
the following types: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. synn sin gierd rod 
Acc. synne gierde 
Gen. synne gierde 
Dat. synne gierde 
Plural 
Nom. synna gierda 
Acc. synna gierda 
Gen. synna gierda 
Dat. synnum gierdum 


As may be observed, there is no inflexional difference between those nouns 
which originally had a light stem and those which originally had a heavy 
stem. On their historical origins, see below, §2.48. 


2.46 This class has a very large membership, particularly as a result of 
the variety of suffixes which go to form j6-stem nouns, and amongst the 
100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7, the following inherited j6-stems 
occur: 


bliss ‘bliss’, hell ‘hell’, sibb ‘relationship’, synn ‘sin’, and the following 
words with the suffix -vess, see §2.47(1): ééness ‘eternity’, mildheortness 
‘mercy’, ribtwisness ‘righteousness’. 


Other examples of unsuffixed j6-stem nouns (i.e., nouns in which -j6- is 
the only suffix added to the root, at least as regards suffixes recognizable 
as such in PGmc) include: 
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original light stems: benn ‘wound’, bryég ‘bridge’, criéc ‘crutch’, ecg 
‘edge’, henn ‘hen’, nytt ‘use’, seecc ‘strife’, seég ‘sword’, syll ‘base’; 
original heavy stems: bend ‘bond’,* cég ‘key’, hild ‘battle’, hind ‘hind’, 
ig ‘island’,*» liss ‘kindness’, milts ‘mercy’,° rest ‘rest’, spr@é ‘speech’, 
wylf ‘she-wolf’, ¥p ‘wave’.’ 
' The geminate consonant is due to an s-suffix of obscure origin, not WGmce gemination, 
and hence the noun theoretically patterns like gyrd, see also Hogg (1992b: §7.9&n2). 
2 We might add here ewe ‘sheep’, originally an i-stem, cf. Lat ovis, which is the regular 
development of PGmec *awi, see Hogg (1992b: §5.14n1). Under reinterpretation as 
a jO-stem it is re-formed as eowu, with back umlaut, see ibid.: §5.105(1). 
> In EWS alongside masc. i-stem bend. AZlfric uses only the masc. noun. It is fem. at 
Beo 1936. 
* Here, and probably also in c@g, the root was vowel-final and hence directly 
followed by */j/. The phonological developments are regular. 
° For variation in the gender of this noun, see §3.137. 
For liss, milts, cf. bliss and n1 above. 


7 Also to be taken here are reord ‘food’, reord ‘voice’, see §2.36n3. 


2.47 As mentioned above, suffixation is a rich source of j6-stems. The 
principal suffixations are as follows: 


(1) 


The most frequent j6-stem suffix is undoubtedly the deverbal and 
de-adjectival, and even occasionally denominal, abstract suffix -nes(s).' 
Examples additional to those cited in §2.46 are: beorhtness ‘brightness’, 
biterness ‘bitterness’, clénness ‘purity’, wodness ‘madness’, all de-adjectival; 
blinness ‘cessation’, costness ‘temptation’, forgifness ‘forgiveness’, ongitness 
‘understanding’,’ all deverbal, and many others of both origins, although 
the former are more frequent. Denominal instances include cwealmness 
‘torment’, fléscness ‘incarnation’ and geoguphddness ‘youth’. 

The suffix -en(n) has two sources: (a) WGmce *-innjd, *-unnjo > OE 
-enn and (b) PGmce *-iniz > *-en. The latter type is in origin an ini-stem, 
that is to say, a sub-group of i-stems, but at a very early date such 
nouns transferred to the j6-stems.* Nouns of type (a) include feminine 
nouns derived from masculines, hence fixen ‘vixen’, gyden ‘goddess’, 
men(n)en ‘maidservant’, mynecenu ‘nun’,* scylcen ‘female servant’, 
péowenn ‘maidservant’, pinen ‘maidservant’, -wyrgenn ‘female monster’. 
But some other nouns bear the suffix of type (a), as well, including 
byrgenn ‘burial’,’ byrben ‘burden’, hengen ‘hanging’. Except where 
indicated, the nom.sg. has no final geminate consonant. Nouns of type 
(b) are deverbal or denominal nouns either concrete or abstract,° for 
example heeften ‘captivity’, réden ‘condition’,’ sel(l)en ‘gift’. 

The suffix -es(s) is from PGmc *-isj6 and is used to form a number 
of feminine nouns, including: byres ‘chisel’, éyfes ‘concubine’, forleges 
‘prostitute’, begtes ‘witch’.’ Cnéoris ‘race’ appears to be an original 
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i-stem which has been reanalysed in OE as a j6-stem on the basis of 
its final syllable, see Kluge (1882: 528), also Dahl (1938: 153).’ 

The suffix -et(t), from PGmce *-itj6, *-atj6, is found on nouns such as 
anet ‘solitude’, hyrnet ‘hornet’, lempet ‘dish’, ylfet ‘dish’. But in early 
texts these appear with -u in the nom.sg., e.g. ErfGl 275 hirnitu, EpGl 
718 aelbitu (= ylfetu), whilst ErfGl2 20 lempite ‘basin’ nom.pl. shows 
no geminate consonant, and the neut.pl. [7getu ‘lightning’ is reinter- 
preted as belonging to the same class, and with lack of gemination in 
inflected forms. Such early forms may be explained as early transfers 
to the 6-stems, see Brunner (1965: §258.1), or as original 6-stems 
with later forms such as /yrnet being taken as transfers to the j0-stems, 
see Dahl (1938: 118-19).'° Given the parallel existence of myneéenu, 
above, which is a derivation from the Lat loan munuc, the former of 
these explanations seems the more probable, see further §2.49. 


This is the usual form in EWS; in LWS the usual form is -7yss. In Angl the form 


is -niss, whilst Kt varies between -vess and -niss, the latter being absent from CollGl 
49. On the etymology and development of the suffix, see Suzuki (1990). See §2.49 on 
degemination of the final consonant in this and other suffixes of similar structure, 
e.g. -es, -nys, -en, etc., and §3.91(1)&n3 on nom.sg. -nesse, etc. 


Alongside forgifness, ongitness we find forgifenness, ongitenness, the former from 


the inf., the latter from the pa.part. On such doublets, see Suzuki (1990) and Kastovsky 
(1992: 387-8). 


This suffix does not, however, always produce j6-stems, and some of the examples 


given below may also be neut., for example byrgen, and others are never fem. In this 
context note especially dryhten ‘lord’, péoden ‘prince’, which are masc. a-stems in OE, 
and the neut. a-stem nyten ‘animal’. On the j6-stems, see Dahl (1938: 152-3) and 
Bammesberger (1990a: 148). 


For example at 2CHom II 2 106.499. For discussion of the retention of inflexional 


-u, see (4) below. Some other words of this type show the same phenomenon, thus 
gydenu ‘goddess’, mennenu ‘maidservant’. 


Kluge (1926: §149(b)) regards byrgen as belonging to type (b), but this leaves the 


geminate -2n- usually found in inflected forms unexplained. 


See Kastovsky (1992: 385), against the common view that all these derivatives are 


abstract. 


Cf. Got garaideins ‘regulation’. Rare examples of inflected r@denne are perhaps 


due to confusion with the suffix seen in nouns like campreden ‘war’, hiwreden ‘family’, 
manreden ‘homage’, all probably with WGme *-innj6, on which see Fulk, Bjork and 
Niles (2009: 189), with references. 


Lynis ‘linchpin’, nom.pl. lynisas, is of the same origin, but it has the inflexions of 


the a-stems. Ides ‘woman’ came to be inflected like these nouns, but it is of different 
origin (cf. OHG itins), having been originally an i-stem. 


But Nbr cnéoresu, etc. is a wo-stem, see §3.93n4 and further references therein 


for fuller details. 


These nouns often transfer to the n-stems in later OE, see §3.102n2. 


2.48 The inflexions of originally light j6-stem nouns can be traced back 
to PGmce inflexions which parallel those of the simple 6-stems but with */j/ 
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preceding the inflexional vowel. This */j/ would have been */ij/ after a 
heavy syllable, cf. the discussion of ja-stems in §2.22. Hence we can recon- 
struct the following early PGmc paradigms: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. *sunjo * Zardijo 
Acc. *sunjom *Zardijom 
Gen. *sunjooz * zardijOoz 
Dat. *sunjaai * zardijaai 
Plural 
Nom. * sunjooz * ZardijOoz 
Acc. *sunjoz * Zzardijoz 
Gen. *sunjoom *zardijoom 
Dat. * sunjomiz * zardijomiz 


2.49 All j6-stems should show the same developments as heavy 6-stems, 
including the types of variation discussed in §2.40. But additionally, in the 
original light stems there is gemination of all final consonants except */r/. 
The zero inflexion in the nom.sg. is due to apocope of final -u after a heavy 
syllable whether due to gemination, as with symm, or original, as in gierd.' 
However, suffixed nouns frequently show degemination in the unstressed 
suffix. Such degemination occurs earlier than in stressed positions, see Hogg 
(1992b: §7.80), and it could be extended to medial position in inflected 
cases. Thus, in CP we typically find examples such as sddfestnes ‘truth’, 
byrden ‘burden’, alongside much less frequent sodfestness.** If degemina- 
tion were early, the types exemplified by hirnitu, mynecenu, etc. (§2.47), 
might then have been reinterpreted as 6-stems and hence might have invited 
reintroduction of inflexional -w in the nom.sg. 


As suggested by Dahl (1938: §148), EpGl, ErfGl 440, CorpGl 922 aetgaéru 
‘javelin’ is the predicted nom.sg. from PGme “*atgairijo, cf. ja-stems such as witu, 
§2.24. 

? See further Cosijn (1886: §18). Cosijn gives no EWS instances of enn-suffixes 
with gemination in nom.sg., and, for example, there are no examples anywhere of 
*(-)byrbenn in the DOEC. 

> In the instance of the suffix -ness, at least, Elfric, by contrast, appears to have free 
variation between geminated (-nyss) and ungeminated (-nys) forms. 


2.50 There are few spellings in early texts which reflect particularly archaic 
forms, but note EpGl 109 mégsibbi instr.sg., and see §2.43. To this might 
be added the highly suspect LdGI tynd(e)ri ‘tinder’ (? = tyndrin, cf. ErfGl 
555a, CorpGl 1156). 
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2.51 Historically, the light jo-stems can be distinguished from the 6-stems 
by the presence of gemination and i-umlaut (where possible), whilst the 
heavy j6-stems are distinguished only by i-umlaut (where possible). 


(c) wO-stems 


2.52 In EWS, w6-stems typically were declined according to paradigms 
of the following types: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. sinu sinew lés pasture 
Acc. sinwe leswe 
Gen. sinwe leswe 
Dat. sinwe leswe 
Plural 
Nom. sinwa leswa 
Acc. sinwa leaswa 
Gen. sinwa leswa 
Dat. sinwum laswum 


As with wa-stems, see §2.27, there are a number of nouns in which -w- 
was directly preceded by a vowel or diphthong. In EWS such nouns typically 
have a paradigm that resembles nom.sg. stow ‘place’, acc.sg. stowe, but 
see §2.54 for further discussion. 


2.53 There are relatively few nouns which belong to this declension, but 
light stems like simu include beadu ‘battle’, nearu ‘difficulty’, sceadu (beside 
neut. séead) ‘shade’,' and the pluralia tantum fretwe ‘ornaments’, geatwe 
‘armour’; heavy stems like Iés include bléd(e)lés ‘blood-letting’, méd 
‘meadow’ and Az 126 réswum ‘council’ dat.pl. 


' Occasionally searu ‘device’, usually a wa-stem, occurs as a fem., cf. §2.27, although 


some of the apparently fem. examples could be taken as masc., see §3.9n5. 


2.54 Except for nouns such as stow, the paradigm of this sub-class closely 
follows that of the 6-stems and is otherwise phonologically predictable 
except for the dat.pl., where -w- has been analogically restored, cf. §2.31(2).! 
In stdw, /w/ should have been lost finally, and before /u/, to give nom.sg. 
* st, dat.pl. *stdm < *std-um. But in both instances -w- is regularly restored, 
perhaps orthographically in the nom.sg., see Hogg (1992b: §§7.72-3). 
Nouns of the same type include hréow ‘penitence’, tréow ‘faith’. Where 
the root vowel was originally *a, the phonological development should 
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have been to a nom.sg. like *cléa ‘claw’, préa ‘affliction’, with forms of 
the type claw-, braw- in the other cases. But in early texts we find EpGl, 
ErfGl 29, CorpGl 211 clauuo, EpGl 53 thrauu, CorpGl 200 thrauuo, which 
show re-formation of the nom.sg. on the analogy of the inflected cases. Yet 
later examples of the type cléa nom.pl. suggest that the unattested nom.sg. 
must have existed, see further §3.94. 


For early examples of the usually later type in which -w- is lost before any inflexion, 
see §3.93. LRid 10 geatum, a dat.pl. used adverbially meaning ‘with splendour’, is 
certainly no early form, as the poetic metre demands a word with a heavy initial syl- 
lable. See §3.93 also for a discussion of forms in which an epenthetic vowel is introduced 
before -w-, e.g. beaduwe ‘battle’ dat.sg. 


3 i-stem nouns 


2.55 Nouns belonging to the class of i-stems could be of all three genders, 
although in PGmc, neuters were much less frequent than the others.! 
Originally, masc. and fem. nouns were declined identically. However, the 
evidence of Gothic, for example, shows that in PGmc the masc. i-stems 
had already adopted the inflexions of the masc. a-stems in the singular, 
and the evidence of OE (which differs from that of Gothic, however, in 
regard to the singular) shows that this process had begun to be extended 
to the plural by the earliest times. Similarly, the OE fem. i-stems adopted 
at a very early date the inflexions of the 6-stems, and the neuters adopted 
the inflexions of the neut. a-stems. The consequence of these changes is 
that for the majority of i-stems, even in eOE, their membership in that 
stem class is primarily an historical fact rather than an indication of their 
structure in OE.’ For discussion of the distinguishing characteristics of 
i-stems, see below, §2.69, and for their status within the OE period see 
§§3.32-3, 10.41, 10.77. 


' Thus, there are no apparent examples of neuter i-stems in Gothic. 


On the elimination of the i-stems as a discrete declensional category, see Hogg 
(1992c), Adamczyk (2008). 
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2.56 In EWS, masc. i-stems typically were declined according to the 
following paradigms: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. wine friend dzl part 
Acc. wine dzl 
Gen. wines dzles 


Dat. wine dzle 
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Plural 

Nom. winas! dzlas 
Acc. winas dzlas 
Gen. wina? dela 
Dat. winum dzlum 


The only clear-cut distinction between light and heavy stems is found in 
the nom.acc.sg., where -e is found only in the light stems.’ The loss of *-iz 
in the heavy stems was the cause of their more thorough assimilation into 
the category of a-stems. For the occasional distinction between light and 
heavy stems in the gen.pl., see §2.61n1. 


' Except for names of ethnicities and other pluralia tantum, which form a special 


case, see §2.70, there are very few examples of the historically expected -e in the 
nom.acc.pl. The claim of Sprockel (1965: 170) that -e is the regular nom.acc.pl. inflexion 
in ChronA must be read in this light. See further §2.62. 

2 For poetical wini(ge)a, see §2.61n1. 

3 See §3.33 for discussion of whether or not this -e should be analysed synchronically 
as an inflexion. 


2.57 This quite large class contains a few nouns of high frequency, and 
amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7, the following masc. 
i-stems occur: (a) light: mete ‘food’; (b) heavy: dél ‘part’, sé ‘sea’.* 


Additional examples include: 


(a) light: bere ‘barley’, bite ‘bite’, blice ‘brightness’, bryce ‘breach’, bryce 
‘use’, bryne ‘burning’, byge ‘bending’, byre ‘youth’, cwide ‘speech’, 
éyle ‘cold’, cyme ‘arrival’, cyre ‘choice’, dile ‘dill’ (cf. §2.25n4), drepe 
‘slaying’, dryre ‘decline’, dyne ‘din’, eée ‘pain’, ege ‘terror’, ele ‘oil’, 
flyge ‘flight’, gripe ‘grip’, gryre ‘terror’, gyte ‘flood’, hefe ‘weight’, hege 
‘hedge’, hete ‘hate’, brine ‘touch’, hryre ‘fall’, byge ‘mind’, hype ‘hip’, 
hyse ‘young man’, ile ‘sole’, lyge ‘lie’, lyre ‘loss’, mere ‘lake’, myne 
‘mind’, myne ‘necklace’, (fore-)nyme ‘taking’, pyle ‘pillow’, ryge ‘rye’, 
ryne ‘course’, scride ‘journey’, scyfe ‘pushing’, scyte ‘shooting’, sele 
‘hall’, sice ‘sigh’, sige ‘victory’, slege ‘blow’, slide ‘slip’, snide ‘cut’, 
spiwe ‘vomiting’, sta@pe ‘step’,’ stede (occ. Nbr. styde) ‘place’, stice 
‘prick’, stige ‘rise’, stride ‘stride’, swice ‘smell’, swyle ‘swelling’, sype 
‘suction’, tige ‘tug’, pyle ‘orator’, wlite ‘beauty’.* 

(b) heavy: ef(e)st ‘envy’, @rist ‘resurrection’, bend ‘bond’ (cf. §2.46n3), byht 
‘bend’, bréw ‘eyelid’, bylg ‘bag’,’ byrst ‘loss’, cyrm ‘shouting’, cyrr ‘turn’, 
demm ‘damage’,° drené ‘drink’, ent ‘giant’, feng ‘grasp’, fyll ‘fall’, fyrs 
‘furze’, fyrst ‘period of time’, glém ‘brightness’, gylt ‘guilt’, gyst ‘guest’, 
hyll ‘hill’,’ lig ‘flame’, lyft ‘sky’,® méw ‘mew’, plibt ‘danger’, sél ‘time’,’ 
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spryng ‘source’, stenc ‘smell’, steng ‘pole’, streng ‘string’, styll ‘leap’, 
sweég ‘noise’, sweng ‘blow’, swylt ‘death’, tyht ‘manner’, pyrs ‘giant’, weg 
‘movement’, wrené ‘trick’, wyll ‘well’, wyrm ‘serpent’, wyrp ‘throw’. 
' Not all the nouns listed in this paragraph are in origin i-stems, but their historical 
development shows that they were members of this class in PGmc. A number of the 
nouns cited here undergo divergent developments during OE, e.g. mete > mett. For 
discussion of this, see §3.41. 
> Also fem., see §3.135. Masc. usage is usually Angl and poetic, but see Fulk, Bjork 
and Niles (2009: 244) for references. 
> The usual form alongside the less frequent but predicted form stepe. Steepe may be 
due to umlaut of analogically restored /a/, cf. nom.pl. stapas without i-umlaut (attribut- 
able, presumably, to an early transfer to the a-stem class), or it may simply show a 
re-formation of the noun parallel to the alternation deg ~ dagas ‘day ~ days’, see 
further §3.15. 
* To these might be added the loan dry ‘magician’ (from Old Irish drui), although it 
follows the paradigm of the a-stems. The inflected stem has a short vowel, as indicated 
by the poetic metre at Jul 301. 
° For forms such as Rul belgas ‘wine-skins’, see Hogg (1992b: §5.79(2)a). 
° But this, of unknown origin, could be a ja-stem. 
Nom.sg. */yle does not occur, and ungeminated forms are found only in late charters, 
suggesting that the word had been transferred to the ja-stems at a very early stage, see 
also §3.39. For hyll as a heavy i-stem, cf. Lat. collis. For the variable gender of byll, 
see §3.135. 
8 But /yft is found in all three genders. 
Rarely fem., as at GenA 1184 seo sél. 
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2.58 The frequent suffix -scipe is an important source of masc. i-stems, 
including examples such as: (ge-)béorscipe ‘feast’, freondscipe ‘friendship’, 
(ge)férscipe ‘fellowship’, hdédenscipe ‘paganism’, Iléodscipe ‘nation’, 
weordscipe ‘worship’. 


2.59 The paradigm of wine can be traced back to the early PGmce para- 
digm type presented below (with the gen.pl. of the heavy-stemmed etymon 
of OE déla supplied for comparison with that of light-stemmed wina). In 
order to clarify the historical developments, those parts of the paradigm 
which are not reflected as such in EWS, where a-stem inflexions have been 
adopted instead, are italicized: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *weniz *wenejez' 
Acc. *wenim *weninz 
Gen. * wenelz *wenijoom (*dailijsom) 
Dat. *wenai° * wenimiz 


' In very early texts there are a few forms with -i, -e, e.g. CorpGl 1510 stridi ‘strides’. 


This is the regular development of the PGme *-ejez > *-iiz with trimoric vowel, which 
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would perhaps have been bimoric at the time of apocope and therefore would possibly 
have remained even after heavy syllables, e.g. CorpGl 548 ddéle, see further §2.62. 
But there are many uncertainties: see Bliss (1967: 113-17), Fulk (1992: 421-2). 

* The PIE ending was *-i/y)6om, with syllabic *i, cf. Homeric Greek gen.pl. zoAiov 
‘cities’, Lat marium ‘seas’, etc. See further §2.61n2. Some scholars assume that the 
trimoric gen.pl. ending arose only in the a- and 6-stems, or perhaps only in the latter. 
In that event, it must be assumed that in Gmc the trimoric variant was extended to 
the i-stems, u-stems and consonantal stems. Preservation of the distinction after the 
PGme period might explain why manna occurs beside manno, the latter with the usual 
gen.pl. inflexion, as the gen.pl. of OSax man ‘person’. 

> This dat. form is locative in origin, see Bammesberger (1990a: 126), if it is not 
borrowed from the a-stem dat. The parallel of the dat.sg. of u-stems, see §2.74, sug- 
gests the ending here is locative. See §2.62 on the possible retention in early texts of 
the original dat. ending. 


2.60 The phonological development of the forms cited above would result 
in a Pre-OE paradigm of the following type, except that the italicized forms 
are now replacements based on a-stem inflexional patterns, cf. §2.14:! 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *winl * winds 
Acc. *winl * winds 
Gen. * winds *winijo (*dailij6) 
Dat. *winal *winum 


In all forms in which the inflexion is from the a-stems we should not expect 
the stem vowel to have been raised, see Hogg (1992b: §3.6). Although it 
is difficult to determine when the inflexions of the a-stems were adopted, 
it is likely that the process was not complete until near the beginning of 
the historical period, and therefore the root vowel of, say, *winas is likely 
to be phonological in origin. 


' On the reasons for the substitution of a-stem inflexions, see Bertacca (2001). 


2.61 In EWS, the nom.acc.sg. presents a genuine i-stem inflexion which 
develops directly into EWS, the only variation in form being between light 
stems such as wine and heavy stems with apocope of earlier *-i, e.g. dél. 
The gen.pl. of heavy stems is regular: compare with déla a ja-stem gen.pl. 
such as enda. But in light stems the gen.pl. ending *-ij6 in the prose of all 
dialects has been replaced by the *-6 found in the a-stems. It is only in 
poetry that gen. pl. wini(ge)a occurs,' reflecting the original Gmc form.” 
Aside from these few exceptions and, probably, the dat.sg., the inflexions 
of i-stems are all taken over from the a-stems.? 


' Gen.pl. winiga occurs at GuthB 1365 (with confusion of minims: the manuscript 


has <wiinga> altered from <wimga>), and winia appears at Beo 2567, beside two 
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instances of -wina in the poem. Also in Beo, Deni(ge)a ‘Danes’ occurs (14x) beside 
(-)Dena (15x). With just one exception, Deniga could be substituted for all instances 
of Dena without detriment to the metre, whilst the substitution of Dena for Deniga 
would disrupt the scansion in every instance, see Fulk (1992: 243-5). 

2 Bammesberger (1990a: 127) maintains that PGme *-ij66 would have been reduced 
to *-j766 after a light syllable, causing gemination in light stems, with subsequent 
analogical restoration of the non-geminate. However, the basis for this view, the 
so-called converse of Sievers’s Law, is not now generally credited, see Collinge (1985: 
159-74), Fulk (1986: 12-13) and Barrack (1998: 247n.12) for references. Cf. the 
discussion of these forms by Adamczyk (2001). 

> Tt is sometimes suggested that Ch 31.8 +Folcuuinis pers. name (gen.sg.) may have 
-s of the a-stem inflexion attached to -i-, marker of the i-stem class, thus Dahl (1938: 
161), Campbell (1977: §601n1), but this is less likely than that the form merely shows 
confusion between unstressed vowels, see Bazell (1960: 29) and, for discussion of 
another possible variant, §2.68. But infrequent examples of -e for acc.pl. are regularly 
developed from PGmce *-inz > *-iz. See also §2.59n1. 


2.62 The earliest OE texts evince a variety of spellings which reflect earlier 
forms of the inflexions or of inflexions originally proper to i-stems but which 
have usually been superseded by a-stem inflexions. For the nom.acc.sg. 
there are a great many examples of -i, almost all of which are in names 
with the second element -wini, e.g. Aelfuini, Osuini, etc.' Examples not 
from name elements include EpGl, ErfGl 962 meri ‘lake’, 918 rygi ‘rye’, 
CorpGl 664 cyri ‘choice’. There are no significant early forms of the gen. 
sg., for the frequent -wini in Nbr names is a Latinism, and tFolcuuinis is 
unreliable, see §2.61n2, whilst Bede 2 Eadwinis is late, see Dahl (1938: 
161&n) for this and for Latinisms. There are a few dat.sg. forms in -i, 
thus EpGl, ErfGl 731, CorpGl 1471 déli, Inscr 55,° RuneThornhillA -wini. 
The first might be an instr., but this is less probable for the other examples, 
both governed by a@fter. Except with names of nationalities and other 
pluralia tantum, for which see §2.70, there are only rare examples of 
nom.acc.pl. in -i or its later development -e. Examples are: CorpGl 1510 stridi 
‘strides’, 548 ddéle ‘parts’ acc., and possibly PsGI(A) 134.19-20 gehisscipe 
‘family’.* Other examples of the same inflexion are poetical, e.g. Beo 1188 
byre ‘boys, sons’ nom.pl., 2018 acc.pl.° 

' But with the name element -sige Nbr almost invariably has an inflexionless form, 
e.g. Aelfsig. Here it may be supposed that *-iji > -ij, see Girvan (1931: §178a2). 
? Cf. dile. ErfGl 918 ryg is not necessarily significant, but cf. n1 above. 
That is, the Wycliffe Stone, see Okasha (1971: 129-30). 
But we cannot help but suspect, pace Dahl (1938: 163), that the examples from 
PsGI(A) are instances of the infrequent use of a plural verb with a collective noun in 
the sg., see Mitchell (1985: §84), who does not cite or discuss these examples. 
° For variant gen.pl. forms, see §2.61n1. 
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2.63 Even in EWS, neut. i-stems followed the paradigm of the neut. a-stems 
except in the nom.acc.sg., where -e < *-iz was retained. Heavy stems were 
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distinguished from light stems by having zero inflexion in the nom.acc.sg.&pl. 
due to apocope. Hence we find paradigms as follows: 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. spere spear fles¢ flesh 
Ace. spere flés¢ 
Gen. speres flésces 
Dat. spere flésce 
Plural 
Nom. speru flés¢ 
Ace. speru flés¢ 
Gen. spera flésca 
Dat. sperum fléscum 


2.64 The number of i-stem neuters is relatively small, and it is not always 
possible to determine the stem class with certainty, in view of the scarcity 
of the comparative evidence, see §2.55. However, the following light stems 
occur: clyne ‘lump’, gedyre ‘door-post’, ofdele ‘slope’, oferslege ‘lintel’, 
orlege ‘strife’, sife ‘sieve’.' The following heavy stems occur: flys ‘fleece’, 
hél ‘omen’, hilt ‘hilt’, bréd ‘glory’,? and a number of derived forms with 
the prefix ge-, e.g., gebenn ‘proclamation’, gedwyld ‘error’, gefég ‘joint’, 
gegrynd ‘plot of ground’, geblyd ‘cry’, gehyld ‘guard’, gehnést ‘clash’, 
geswiné ‘labour’, gewéd ‘madness’, gewylé ‘rolling’’ and, already prefixed 
(and hence without ge-), ymbéyrf ‘circumcision’. These derived forms are 
always neut., but in other forms there is fluctuation between fem. and neut., 
see for this and also unumlauted variants §2.69. 


Gedyne ‘noise’ may be a neut. collective alongside dyne (§2.57a), but firm evidence 
is lacking; it is uncertain whether CIGI 1,3 gewife ‘fate’ (4x) is a nom. or dat. form; 
?tgewile is unclear, cf. LawlICn 75.1 gewill, which behaves as a neut. ja-stem. In all 
three cases the root vowel would suggest an original i-stem, but the OE evidence does 
not help to confirm the suggestion. 

2 The latter two are also masc. 


> Possibly also geresp ‘conviction’. 


2.65 In EWS, heavy! fem. i-stems typically were declined according to 
the following paradigm: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. dzd deed d&da 
Acc. dd, d&de d&da 
Gen. d&de d&da 


Dat. dzde dzdum 
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The plural forms of these nouns are wholly those of the 6-stems, and hence 
they show the same dialectal variations found in 6-stems, see §2.40 for 
details.” 


See §2.66 on light-stemmed fem. nouns of this class. 
But on the important variation between zero and -e in the acc.sg., see the discussion 
in §3.77. 


2.66 There are very few light-stemmed fem. nouns of this class, and they 
can be deduced only by the :-umlaut of their stem vowel, since they always 
follow the paradigm of the light 6-stems, even in nom.sg. Safe examples 
of such nouns are denu ‘valley’ and fremu ‘benefit’, to which may be added 
*hylu ‘hollow’ and compounds in -legu,' -neru, e.g. *ealdorlegu ‘death’, 
*ealdorneru ‘safety’, none of which occurs in the nom.sg. 


Perhaps the suffix should be -/egu, in view of the evidence that i-stem inflexions 
could be preserved into the historical period, see §2.68. 


2.67 By contrast, there are a considerable number of heavy-stemmed fem. 
nouns, including several amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes: 


@ ‘law’,' déd ‘deed’, miht ‘power’, s@ ‘sea’ (also masc., see §2.57b), tid 
‘time’, woruld ‘world’ (rarely masc.), wyrt ‘plant’. 


Other such nouns include: éht ‘property’, bén ‘prayer’, bené ‘bench’, bryd 
‘bride’, cwén ‘queen’, dryht ‘crowd’, ést ‘favour’, fyrd ‘army’, fyst ‘fist’, 
gléd ‘coal’, hést ‘violence’, hyd ‘hide’, hyf ‘hive’, hyrst ‘ornament’, lén 
‘loan’, lyft ‘air’ (mainly fem., but see §3.137), myd ‘need’, séyld ‘guilt’, spéd 
‘success’, pry6 ‘force’, wén ‘hope’, wist ‘sustenance’, wyrd ‘fate’, yst ‘storm’, 
together with a number of derived forms with the prefix ge-, e.g. gecynd 
‘nature’ (also frequently neuter), gehygd ‘thought’, gemynd ‘mind’, gesceaft 
‘creation’, gepeaht ‘thought’, gepyld ‘patience’, gewyrht ‘deed’. 


'  & is usually uninflected except in the gen.dat.pl., where @a, @wum are found. But 


alongside uninflected forms, new acc.gen.dat.sg. @we is formed, and hence analogical 
nom.sg. @w. 

2 Several fem. i-stems, especially abstracts, tend to transfer to neut. gender during the 
OE period. For discussion and exemplification, see §3.134. On lack of i-umlaut in 
some of these forms, see §2.698n4. 


2.68 There are a few forms in early texts which may represent archaic 
varieties of some inflexions. For the nom.acc.pl. we find CorpGl 133 hyfi 
‘hive’, CaedH 2 maecti (M), mehti (L). Hyfi occurs alongside a number of 
other forms with -e, but EpGl 764 uwuyrdae ‘Fates’ already shows an 6-stem 
inflexion, possibly alongside the difficult 605 fléti ‘curds’, on which see 
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Dahl (1938: 174-5) and the DOE: fleote’. Maecti lacks i-umlaut, whilst 
mehti has i-umlaut. The proper interpretation of all the above forms remains 
difficult. LRid 9 uyrdi gen.sg. is not easily explained,' although it appears 
to be genuine, see Smith (1978: 34), also Hogg (1992b: §6.53). 


' Although -i here is usually derived from PIE *-eys, a presumed ablaut variant of 


normal *-oys, there is no evidence for the preservation of such an inflexion in other 
Gmc languages, and so this idea seems rather speculative. Therefore Campbell (1977: 
§605) would explain -i as introduced by analogy to the original acc.pl. inflexion, since 
he suggests a similar analogy to explain the appearance of -e rather than **-a in the 
gen.sg. of 6-stems; but cf. §2.40n4 above. 


2.69 The primary characteristic of i-stem nouns is that they show i-umlaut 
of the root vowel or the PGme equivalent of vowel harmony, hence déd, 
wine, so distinguishing these nouns from a- and 6-stems. Additionally, light 
stems should not have gemination of the final consonant, e.g. wine, which 
distinguishes these nouns from light ja-, j6-stems. However, this situation 
is obscured by developments in late PGmc and OE. In PIE, neuter nouns 
of the s-stem class were formed with *-os in the nom.sg. and *-es- in the 
gen.sg. due to ablaut alternation, see §2.95 for discussion, and in Gmc 
these developed as *-az, *-iz-, respectively. In PGme, the variant *-iz- seems 
to have been levelled into the nom.acc.sg. from the other cases, cf. Got 
rigis ‘darkness’, etc. Consequently, s-stem nouns could transfer to the i-stem 
class as a result of the equation of the nom.sg. ending *-iz in the two stem 
classes. Since, as is noted in §2.55&n1, neut. i-stems were extremely rare 
in PGmce, it may be that all, or almost all, such neuts originally belonged 
to the s-stems. But a consequence of transferral to the i-stem class is that 
umlauted forms may exist alongside unumlauted forms, due to the ablaut 
variation noted above. Hence we find helt, gebann, gecund,' gefog, geheald, 
gebnast, gewealc beside the umlauted forms cited in §2.64. Some other 
original neut. s-stems transfer their gender on becoming i-stems, hence 
masc. bere, ege, hete, sele, sige, see §2.57a. In these cases i-umlaut is always 
present,” and their original status is determinable only comparatively, cf. 
Got *baris (from which is derived barizeins ‘of barley’ adj.), agis, hatis, 
sigis, or by the presence of related forms in -or < *-az, e.g. salor ‘hall’, sigor 
‘victory’.? A further Gmc development appears to account for the absence 
of i-umlaut in derived abstract fem. nouns in PIE *-ti- such as gesceaft, 
gepeaht (§2.67), which may have been influenced in PGme by similar 6-stem 
abstract nouns in PIE *-ta-, e.g. OE oht ‘enmity’, cf. Oga ‘terror’.* 


' Found only at EHomM 1.159 gecunde. 

2 Note, however, the a-stem variant of sele, namely neut. s@l ~ salu, without 
i-umlaut. 

> The number of these nouns is necessarily doubtful; to the above some have added 
hyge, but this is not supported by Got bugis gen.sg. 
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* See Kluge (1926: §127). As Brunner (1965: §261) remarks, these nouns are not 
likely to have been s-stems originally, even though they are also attested as neuters; 
and perhaps to be explained the same way is meaht alongside miht, though the stem 
of the verb mag ‘can’ (2sg. meaht) may have exerted analogical influence. 


2.70 Names of nationalities, which are found only in the plural, form a 
special subset of masc. i-stems, for they have nom.acc.pl. in -e, thus show- 
ing the predicted development of the PGmc inflexion, see §2.568&n1. They 
decline as follows: 


Nom. Engle English 
Acc. Engle 

Gen. Engla 

Dat. Englum 


Typical examples of such names are: Beornice ‘Bernicians’, Dene ‘Danes’,' 
Dére ‘Deirans’, Myrce ‘Mercians’, Norp(an)-, Sip(an)hymbre ‘North-, 
Southumbrians’, Seaxe ‘Saxons’, Egipte ‘Egyptians’, ROmane ‘Romans’, 
Perse ‘Persians’.* Also to be included in this type are the pluralia tantum 
léode ‘people’,* ylde ‘men’, ylfe ‘elves’. Suffixal ware, as in burgware ‘citizens’, 
Romware ‘Romans’, is a transfer into this class on the basis of the fem. 
6-stem waru, and the two can co-exist.* A few of the above, in particular 
Seaxe, Myrce and compounds in -sé@te such as Sumorséte ‘people of 
Somerset’, have their gen. in -(e)na from the n-stems, whilst forms such as 
Suprige ‘people of Surrey’ may have either gen. form. Since the form Seaxan 
‘Saxons’ occurs throughout the period and is also an n-stem in OSax Sahson, 
it is reasonable to assume that the word transfers to the i-stems but retains 
the original gen. inflexion, which then is applied to related names, see 
Girvan (1931: §280a2).°° 


But with gen. Denigea alongside Dena in Beo, see §2.61n1. 
> But names of foreign, esp. less frequent and classical, nationalities are often found 
in Latin forms, e.g. Egipti, Persi. Note also Crécas, Perseas. 
> Léod ‘man’ masc.sg. does occur, but perhaps it should be taken separately. Probably 
under the influence of péod ‘people’, [éode appears to have been reanalysed as an 
6-stem plural, for we find a nom.acc.pl. in -a in WS (including poetry) and regularly 
in Li. See Hamp (1977), with references. 
* For the opposite view, that ware is the original form and that waru is a later forma- 
tion, see Girvan (1931: §280a2), Dahl (1938: 164-5). 
* Tt therefore seems inappropriate to take this set as a separate sub-class, as is apparently 
done in Campbell (1977: §610.7). Beo Eotena ‘Jutes’ gen. (3x) is thus not surprising, 
as the name was like Seaxna in having original n-stem forms; possibly Beo Eotenum 
dat. (2x) shows extension of -1- from the gen. (cf. §2.87), but more likely the scribe, 
unfamiliar with the by his day obscure national name, took <eotena> to be eotena 
‘giants’ gen.pl. and assumed <eotum> in his exemplar was therefore an error for eotenum 
‘giants’, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 171). 
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° To these examples should be added occasional -waran, alongside ware. In Alfric 


the form is particularly frequent in ceastergewaran ‘citizens’. 


4 u-stem nouns 


2.71 This stem class is in origin parallel to the i-stems, and thus nouns 
could be of all three genders, although neuters were again very rare: Got 
faibu (= OE feoh ‘cattle’, transferred early to the a-stems), filu (= Angl 
feolu ‘many’, a relic form; cf. WS fela, from an oblique case-form), see also 
§2.73&n1. There is no distinction between the paradigms of masculine 
and feminine nouns of this stem class in Gmc. 


2.72 In EWS, both masc. and fem. w-stems typically were declined according 
to the following paradigms:! 


Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. sunu son hand? hand 
Acc. sunu hand 
Gen. suna handa 
Dat. suna handa 
Plural 
Nom. suna handa 
Acc. suna handa 
Gen. suna handa 
Dat. sunum handum 


The only distinction between light and heavy stems is found in the nom.acc.sg., 
where, due to apocope, see §2.76, the heavy stems are inflexionless, whilst 
the light stems retain final -w. 


' Sunu is masc., and a comparable fem. noun would be duru ‘door’; hand is fem., 


and a comparable masc. noun would be feld. The particular examples have been chosen 
because of their high frequency. 
2 On the etymology, see Devleeschouwer (1974). 


2.73 This class, though sparsely represented, nevertheless contains a few 
nouns of very high frequency, and amongst the 100 most frequent noun 
lexemes, see §2.7, the following occur: sunu ‘son’, winter ‘winter’ (both 
masc.), hand ‘hand’ (fem.). Also originally to be included here is déad 
‘death’ (fem.), although it always has the inflexions of the 6-stems. 


Additional examples of u-stems include: 
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(a) masce. light: medu ‘mead’,' sidu ‘custom’, spitu ‘spit (for cooking)” 
and a few nouns which are attested only in nom.acc.sg. forms: bregu 
‘prince’, heoru ‘sword’, lagu ‘lake’, together with magu ‘youth’ which 
has nom.acc.pl. magas and also a nom.sg. maga from the n-stems.* 

(b) masc. heavy: ford ‘ford’, weald ‘weald’, eppel ‘apple’, winter ‘winter’,' 
all of which have many forms with the inflexions of u-stems; eard 
‘country’, fereld ‘journey’, fldd ‘flood’, had ‘person’, hearg ‘shrine’, 
all of which are much more frequently found as a-stems.° 

(c) fem. light: duru ‘door’,’ nosu ‘nose’. 

(d) fem. heavy: cweorn ‘mill’, flor ‘floor’, both of which transfer to the 6-stems, 
and flor may also become a masc. a-stem, as at Beo 725, see §3.137. 


' Occasionally neut., as in Lch2 52.1.16, 53.1.13 medo, see Ross (1954: 98). For 
other, later, forms of medu, see §3.119(1). 

2 Apart from the form spitu, there is a dat.sg. Notes2 11.71 spite, which is from the 
a-stems, and a dat.pl. EGram 89.12 spitum, which could be from either class. 

> When serving as the first constituent of a compound, the relic u-stems fridu- ‘peace’, 
leodu- ‘limb’ retain -u-, but in isolation they are either neut. a-stems, frid, lid or, in the 
former case, a fem. 6-stem fridu, perhaps by association with forms such as strengpu, 
see §2.37, or simply gyfu ‘gift’, since the initial syllable is light. 

* And hence, by association, swmor ‘summer’. For discussion of wintru ‘winters’, a 
neut. form, see §3.119n6. 

* At CP(H) 257.9 ferelta gen.sg. Note also CIGI 1.4071 fereltu nom.sg. with inflex- 
ional -u. 

° And then fléd is sometimes neut. 

There are late forms such as dyru nom.pl., dyre dat.sg., which appear to be on the 
analogy of hnutu, see van Helten (1910: 471). 


ie 


2.74 The paradigm of sunu can be traced back to an early PGmc paradigm 
of the following type, with the same inflexions on heavy as on light stems: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *sunuz *sunawez! 
Acc. *sunum *sununz 
Gen. *sunauz *sunewoom 
Dat. *sundu- * sunumiz 


For this and the acc.pl., see further the discussion in §2.75n1. 
In origin a locative ending, PIE *-ou. 


2.75 The phonological development of the forms cited above would produce 
a prehistoric OE paradigm of the following type: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *sunu *suno! 
Acc. *sunu *suno 
Gen. *sund * suniwo 


Dat. *suno *sunum 
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The acc.pl. form must be the result of syncretism with the nom.pl., as also 
occurs in, for example, masc. a-stems, cf. §2.14. 


' The usual reconstruction for the PGmc nom.pl. itself is *-ewez, which regularly 


gives Got -jus (sunjus, handjus, etc.), and clearly OE -a cannot be a descendant of that 
PGmce form. Following in part a suggestion by C.E. Bazell, see Campbell (1977: §612n1), 
it may be possible to suppose a development of *-ewez > *-euz. This would eventually 
give a normal diphthong *-eu, but any subsequent development to -a seems obscure. 
See further the objections of Bammesberger (1985a: 366). The usual assumption is 
that -a reflects PGmc *-awez, an ablaut alternant of the usual PGmc form, which could 
develop as *-awiz > *-auz > *-au, with subsequent development as for the gen.dat.sg. 
But there is no evidence outside of OE, in any IE language, for such an ablaut altern- 
ant. Bammesberger (1985a), acting on a suggestion of Dahl (1938: 182), argues that 
-a represents the reflex of a dual inflexion. 


2.76 The development of this paradigm into OE is almost entirely regular. 
In the nom.acc.sg., final *-u would be apocopated after a heavy syllable 
(Hogg 1992b: §6.20), but -u would otherwise remain, giving the contrast 
sunu : hand. In all the other inflexions except dat.pl., */o:/ is shortened in 
Pre-OE to */a/ (Hogg 1992b: §§6.27(4), 28), and this accounts for all 
forms, except that in the gen.pl. *-iwo was replaced by analogy to the a-stem 
ending, see §2.61. 


2.77 Amongst early forms, the only one which requires discussion is 
RuneAuzon fiscflodu ‘fish-flood’ (lit.). This is sometimes analysed as an 
acc.pl. with original -u < *-unz (so Dahl, 1938: 182), sometimes as an error 
for fiscflod up (Chadwick, 1912: 69n4).' More plausible than either of 
these explanations is the claim by Ball (1988: 110-11) that -flédu is an 
n-stem because it is the second constituent of a compound.” 


' Chadwick’s idea, though endorsed by Brunner (1965: §273A4) and Campbell (1977: 
§346n2), faces insuperable objections metri causa: see Fulk (1992: 378-9&n64). 
* On aetgdéru, see §2.49n1. 


III Consonantal stems 


1 n-stem nouns 


2.78 Nouns belonging to this class could be of all three genders, and we 
can reconstruct for PGmce clear differences in inflexion between masc. and 
fem. nouns in addition to expected differences between masc. and neut. 
nouns in the nom.acc.sg.&pl., see further §2.84ff. The vast majority of 
n-stems are formed with the PIE ablauting suffix *-en-/-on-/-én-/-6n-/-n- and 
are often called 6n-stems because of the shape of the suffix in the PIE 
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nom.sg. This usage is followed here, in order to distinguish this class from 
a minority class which appears to consist only of feminine Gmc de-adjectival 
formations and which is usually called the i7-stem class. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the suffixal vowel of 6n-stems was in ablaut variation 


as mentioned above.' The 67-stems are discussed in §§2.80—7 and the im-stems 
in §§2.88-90. 


' For examples of OE reflexes of variant ablaut grades, see §2.87. 


2.79 For early PGmc we may assume for all consonantal stems a shared 
set of inflexional endings which were added to the class-forming suffix that 
ended the stem or, in the case of the root-stems, directly to the root. These 
inflexions were as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *-7/-O * 17 
Acc.! * um * nz 
Gen. *-(a)s? * 60m? 
Dat.-Instr. * *-(u)miz 


The usual form of the nom.sg. was presumably *-z < PIE *-s, but in uter 
consonantal stems, the nom. sg. in PIE lacked *-s and had a long vowel 
in the root or stem-forming suffix, e.g. PIE *don nom.sg., *dont-m acc.sg. 
‘tooth’, probably as the result of compensatory lengthening upon loss of 
*-s.4 In Gmc, the m-stems retain this irregularity, whilst other consonantal 
stems for the most part have reintroduced the oblique stem to the nom.sg.,” 
and all these but the r-stems have reintroduced *-z as the nom.sg. inflexion, 
see Bammesberger (1990a: 190-2). 


' Of course, for neut. nouns the acc. would be identical to the nom. 


On the gen.sg., see §2.6n4. 

> On trimoric vowels like *60, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.27&n1) and §2.6n2 above. The 
gen.pl. ending apparently was trimoric in consonant stems and i- and u-stems as well 
as a- and 6-stems, see Jasanoff (2003: 22). 

+ Such is the argument of Szemerényi (1996: §§6.2.7.1-6); cf. Bammesberger (1990a: 
166-8), entertaining the older view of a lengthened ablaut grade. In the example given, 
the development of the nom.sg. is *dont-s > *dons-s > *don. On other problems with 
the vocalism, see Lass (1986). 

* A prominent exception is OE fot ‘foot’ and its Gmc cognates. 


2 


(a) On-stems 


2.80 In EWS, 6n-stems typically were declined according to the following 
paradigms: 
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Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. guma man éage eye! tunge tongue 
Acc. guman éage tungan 
Gen. guman éagan tungan 
Dat. guman éagan tungan 
Plural 
Nom. guman éagan tungan 
Acc. guman éagan tungan 
Gen. gumena éagena tungena 
Dat. gumum éagum tungum 


As may be seen, the only differences in inflexion among the genders arise 
in the nom.sg. and, with neuters only, the acc.sg. 


' On the palatalized consonant here, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.41(1), 42), and note 
especially the analogically extended palatalized consonant of CP 273.8, 287.12 
éagean. 


2.81 This class contains a very large number of masc. and fem. nouns, 
comprising 10-15% of the total number of nouns in OE, see §2.7. The 
number of neut. nouns which remain in OE, however, is extremely small, 
see below for details. Amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, the following 
On-stems occur: 


(a) masce.: lichama ‘body’, m6na ‘moon’ (occasionally fem., probably under 
Lat influence), nama ‘name’,' wita ‘sage’; 

(b) neut.: éage ‘eye’; 

(c) fem.: éyrice ‘church’, eorpe ‘earth’, heorte ‘heart’, sunne ‘sun’. 


The only other neut. 6m-stems are: éare ‘ear’ and wange ‘cheek’ (along with 
punwange ‘temple (of the head)’), which has a variety of other inflexions: 
gen.sg. wonges, dat.sg. -wange, nom.pl. wangas, -wonge, -wonga, gen.pl. 
-wonga. The range of 6n-stems can be observed from the following typical 
examples:* 


(a) masc.: anda ‘envy’, andsaca ‘adversary’, bana ‘slayer’, bera ‘bear’, 
boga ‘bow’, cnapa ‘boy’, crabba ‘crab’, docga ‘dog’, eafora ‘son’, gefa 
‘enemy’, geféa ‘joy’, geféra ‘companion’, flota ‘sailor’, fréa ‘lord’, 
gealga ‘gallows’, hana ‘cock’, lida ‘sailor’, naca ‘boat’, nefa ‘nephew’, 
ra ‘roe’, scucca ‘demon’, steorra ‘star’, twéo ‘doubt’, pearfa ‘pauper’, 
wea ‘woe’; 
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(b) fem.: @lmesse ‘alms’, béo ‘bee’, burne ‘stream’, céo ‘crow’ (see §3.114n5), 
éeole ‘throat’, cuppe ‘cup’, cwene ‘woman’, dda ‘doe’, fla ‘arrow’, folde 
‘earth’, hearpe ‘harp’, hriise ‘earth’, neddre ‘adder’, réo ‘blanket’, séo 
‘pupil of eye’, td ‘toe’, pd ‘clay’, wise ‘manner’, wulle ‘wool’. 


' This and fem. heorte (below) were originally PGmc neuters. 


There are considerably fewer fem. 6m-stems than masc. ones. 
The paradigm of vowel-final 67-stems follows that of the other nouns, with some 
marginal but predictable differences. For details and discussion, see §§3.110-15. 


2 
3 


2.82 OE inherited from PGmc a sub-class of nouns in which the 6n-suffix 
was preceded by */j/, hence jon-stems. In OE this sub-class inflects accord- 
ing to the paradigms set out in §2.80 and hence is not to be distinguished 
from the simple 6v-stems, although the nouns are recognizable from the 
presence of i-umlaut in the root vowel and/or WGmc gemination. Hence 
we find examples of the type: bylda ‘builder’, déma ‘judge’, wyrhta ‘worker’ 
(all masc.), béée ‘beech’,' byrne ‘corselet’, dége ‘baker’ (all fem.), which 
show i-umlaut; and: wrecca ‘exile’ (masc.), smippe ‘smithy’ (fem.), berige 
‘berry’ (fem.) which show either gemination or retention of /j/ after /r/.* 


1 


On the etymology, see §2.111n4. On late developments, see §3.143. 

For other 6n-stems which in PGme differed morphologically in ways parallel to the 
jon-stems, see Bammesberger (1990a: 183ff.). Such nouns are not to be distinguished 
from simple 6”-stems in OE. 


2.83 The most important suffixes associated with the 6m-stems are the 
fem. agentive suffixes -estre,' -icge,* the former of which is WS, the latter 
Angl, see Schabram (1970). Typical examples of these suffixes are: bacestre 
‘baker’,’ bigengestre ‘female worshipper’, byrdestre, -icge ‘female weaver’, 
cempestre ‘female soldier’, (-)cennestre, -icge ‘mother’, dryicge ‘sorceress’,’ 
fidelestre ‘female fiddler’, hearpestre ‘female harper’, bléapestre ‘female 
dancer’, luf(i)estre ‘female lover’, séericge ‘actress’, synniége ‘sinful woman’, 
and others. Other, less frequent suffixes which also form 6m-stems are: -ele, 
as in hacele ‘cloak’, swingele ‘scourge’ and many Lat loans such as cugele 
‘cowl’, fecele ‘torch’, ferele ‘rod’, fifele ‘buckle’, all from Lat first-declension 
nouns in -ul(I)a; -ige in mOdrige ‘maternal aunt’;’ the quasi-suffix -bora 
‘bearer’ in mundbora ‘protector’, rédbora ‘counsellor’, sweordbora ‘swords- 
man’, etc. 


' This suffix derives alternately from PGme *-astrijon- and *-istrijon-, see Kluge 


(1926: §§48-51), and thus OE -estre might or might not be expected to produce umlaut 
of the root vowel and, under appropriate conditions, affrication. In fact, umlaut (and, 
presumably, affrication) is almost entirely confined to those examples in which the 
verb from which the noun is derived normally shows umlaut. Thus, for example, there 
is umlaut in /@restre ‘female teacher’ (cf. l@ran ‘teach’), bepécestre ‘harlot’ (cf. bepécan 
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‘deceive’) but not in luf(i)estre ‘female lover’ (cf. lufian ‘love’), hléapestre ‘female dancer’ 
(cf. hléapan ‘spring’). An exception is cempestre ‘female soldier’ (cf. campian ‘fight’), 
perhaps derived instead from cempa ‘warrior’. 

2 Historically these are j6n-stems; -icge < *-iggjén shows WGmc gemination and OE 
palatalization and affrication. 

> Originally fem. but also used for eunuchs, and then used to gloss Lat pistor as well 
as pistrix ‘miller or baker’. 

* On the quantity of the root vowel, see §2.57n4. 

But hléfdige ‘lady’ is an obscured compound (hléf-dige). 

The simplex bora appears to occur only at AldV 3.1.72. 


5 
6 


2.84 The inflexional patterns of the 6u-stems were restructured after the 
PGmc period, but on the basis of comparative evidence, the following 
paradigms may be assumed very tentatively for an early stage of PGmc: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. *Zumoom *auzon *tungon 
Acc. *Zumunum' *auzon *tungunum! 
Gen. *Zumenaz *auzenaz *tungenaz 
Dat. *zumeni *auzeni *tungeni 
Plural 
Nom. *Zumanez *auzano *tunganez 
Acc. *zumununz’ *auzano *tungununz! 
Gen. *Zumanoom *auzanoom *tunganoom 
Dat. *zumonmiz> *auzZonmiz *tungonmiz 


On the difficulties that attend reconstruction of the PGmc forms, due to 
subsequent extensive analogical remodelling, see Ringe (2006: 274-6), with 
references. The nominative singular is particularly difficult: see Jasanoff 
(2002). The Gothic and North Germanic m-stems suggest a rather different 


sort of paradigm. 

' Tn these forms, PIE *o or *6 has resulted in PGmc *# before *u in the following 
syllable, see Hogg (1992b: §3.34). To the contrary, Bammesberger (1990a: 169) regards 
the suffix *-un- in the acc.sg.masc. as a secondary formation derived from the dat.pl. 
2 The vowel *-o- in the ending *-onmiz is assumed to have remained (later to become 
*-y-), rather than changed to *-a-, on the same basis as described in Hogg (1992b: 
§3.34), see Krahe and Meid (1969: II, 47). The paradigm is thus perhaps not precisely 
a synchronic representation, since *o has already developed to *u in the cases addressed 
in n1. On the later development of the ending, see §2.85. Alternatively, the n-suffix 
may have appeared in the PIE reduced grade, giving the PGmce ending *-un-miz, see 
Bammesberger (1990a: 170). 


2.85 The Pre-OE paradigms that must underlie the EWS ones given in 
§2.80 appear to have been the following: 
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Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. *Zumo *auza *tunga 
Acc. *Zumun *auga *tungun 
Gen. *Zuman *auzan *tungan 
Dat. *Zuman *auzan *tungan 
Plural 
Nom. *Zuman *augzan *tungan 
Acc. *Zumun *augan *tungun 
Gen. * zumano *auzano *tungano 
Dat. *Zumum *auzum *tungum 


It will be seen that in most cases the stem formative, whose vowel alternated 
@€~a~o~u~ 6 in PGme, has been standardized as *-an-, or was to be 
so standardized at a later date, in the instance of *-un.' Most of these 
inflexions then develop unchanged into EWS. In the masc.nom.sg., final 
*/ox/ is shortened to /a/ (Hogg, 1992b: §§6.27(4), 6.28), whilst in the 
neut.fem.nom.sg., */a/ is subject to regular first fronting to */z/ > /e/ (ibid.: 
§6.2). The usual form of the gen.pl. is -ena,* since in a sequence of two 
unstressed back vowels the first vowel generally shifts in OE to //, see ibid: 
§6.64. Only the dat.pl. inflexion poses particular difficulties. Here it is 
assumed that *-onmiz developed to *-ummiz, with later degemination and 
regular loss of *-iz, see §2.84n2. It is of course also possible that OE -um 
is analogical, since this is the usual ending in other stem classes. 


' Retention of *-wn into Pre-OE is necessary to account for certain Nbr developments, 


see §§2.86, 3.108. 
* For other forms, see §2.86. 


2.86 In the earliest texts there are a number of words with nom.sg.fem 
-@, showing an earlier state of that inflexion, for details of which see 
Hogg (1992b: §6.49). Of more interest are RuneAuzon galgu ‘gallows’ 
acc.sg.masc., CaedH foldu ‘earth’ acc.sg.fem., LRid eordu ‘earth’ acc.sg.fem. 
These may show the regular development of unlevelled *-anum, see ibid.: 
§3.34, with Nbr loss of final -1 (ibid.: §7.98).' An early example of gen.pl. 
-ana (§2.85) is seen in CorpGl 687 -doccana ‘muscles’, and this form 
remains regular in INbr and frequent in Rul, see §3.108. In poetry espe- 
cially there is a strong tendency to syncopate the medial vowel after a heavy 
syllable, hence brdgna ‘terrors, monsters’, éagna ‘eyes’, ubtna ‘pre-dawns’.” 
In some late texts a sometimes syncopated dat.pl. ending -num is found 
rarely: AldV 13.1 (Nap) 3370 nefenum ‘nephews’, 3843 tanum ‘toes’, leonum 
‘lions’ (several times in AZlfric); on oxnum ‘oxen’, see §2.87n1; on Eotenum 
‘Jutes’, §2.70n5. 
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' For further discussion, see Bammesberger (1990a: 169), but also see §3.108 for 


possibly relevant forms in INbr, also Ross (1937: 82-7). 


2 This is also common with proper names, hence Seaxna ‘of the Saxons’ and similar 


forms, see §2.70. 


2.87 Two 6n-stems show variation throughout the period. Oxa ‘ox’ has 
gen.pl. oxna alongside oxena and dat.pl. oxnum.' Oxna is the usual form 
in Lch and is found occasionally in some Anglian and Anglian-derived 
texts, as well as in some charters, whilst AElfric uses oxena. Oxna (cf. Got 
auhsne) and oxnum probably represent a zero-grade ablaut variant of the 
n-suffix, perhaps also to be reconstructed in nom.pl. *oxsniz > *cexsn, 
giving (with syllabification of the final sonorant) PsGI(A) oexen (2x), INbr 
exen, exin (extended also to the acc.pl.) beside the usual oxan.* The usually 
fem. plural éastron ‘Easter’ nom.acc. is from the lengthened grade -6n-, 
but its nom.sg. is regular éastre. It also occurs with an a-stem neut. plural 
éastru, éastro, showing a retained -u.° 


' The latter occurs only in Ch 328 (2x), a contemporary charter dated 858, and so 


probably not showing the late syncope even after heavy syllables that is discussed in 
Hogg (1992b: §6.71). It is possible that this is an archaism (the usual form is oxum), 
but this would require a different analysis of the dat.pl. of 6”-stems in PGmc than 
that offered in §2.85, and so it is usually regarded as analogical to the gen.pl. The 
supposition that it is an archaism is tempting because the gen.pl. certainly is, cf. Got 
auhsné gen.pl., whilst the usual gen.pl. ending in Got masc. n-stems is -ané. 

2 Alternatively, the PIE ablaut grade of the n-suffix may have been *-en-, producing 
PGme nom.pl. *oxsiniz, with the same outcome. 

> For the inflexion of vowel-final 6n-stems, e.g. geféa ‘joy’, see §3.110ff. 


(b) in-stems 


2.88 There existed in PGmc a group of m-stems bearing the suffix *-in-, 
reflected e.g. in Got managei, pl. manageins ‘crowd’. These nouns were all fem. 
de-adjectival formations. By the OE period, however, all these nouns had 
transferred to the 6-stems under the influence of the parallel fem. nouns with 
the suffix *-ib6.' Examples of these nouns are: byldu ‘boldness’, brédu ‘breadth’, 
bysgu ‘trouble’, engu ‘narrowness’, fyllu ‘fullness’, hélu ‘health’, hétu ‘heat’, 
hyldu ‘favour’, lengu, lengeo ‘length’, menigu, menigeo ‘multitude’, micelu 
‘greatness’, ofermédu ‘pride’, snyttru ‘wisdom’, strengu, strengeo ‘strength’, 
péostru ‘darkness’, weestmbeeru ‘fertility’, wlencu, wlenceo ‘pride’, wyrpu 
‘honour’, yldu ‘age’.” Spellings like lengeo, menigeo imply that transferral 
to the 6-stems was relatively late, after the palatalization of stem-final g. 


For a very different account, see Ringe (2002: 149&n42), and cf. Bammesberger 
(1975). 
2 


* Theoretically, * oferfyrru ‘great distance’ should also be included here, although only 
Or 19.20 oferfyrre dat.sg. occurs. 
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2.89 The inflexion of these nouns, which appear mostly in the sg. only, 
normally follows that of other 6-stems, for which see §2.35.' However, 
acc.gen.dat.sg., nom.acc.pl. forms in -u, -o occasionally occur alongside 
the expected forms, e.g. PsGI(A) 60.4 strengu gen.sg., suggestive of an 
invariant stereotyped form, see Girvan (1931: §287a2).’ 


1 


Campbell (1977: §473) explains oblique -e as the correct phonological result of the 
loss of final *-n after original *-7-. Such a development is difficult to substantiate, but 
see the remarks on the ending of the subjunctive plural in EWS, §6.24. 

> Additionally, some of these nouns have alternative forms from other classes, e.g. 
héte (On-stem), péostre (ja-stem), as well as individual forms especially from the a-stems, 
e.g. DurRitGl 83.8 eldes gen.sg.; on the latter type see also $3.75. 


2.90 The principal sign of the origin of these nouns is the presence of 
i-umlaut in the stem vowel, as in all the examples quoted in §2.88. 
Additionally, spellings such as menigeo show palatalization of the stem-final 
velar.’ A particular characteristic of these nouns is the usual presence of 
inflexional -u in the nom.sg., where it might have been expected to undergo 
apocope after a heavy syllable. Apocopated forms such as fyll, hél, leng, yld 
are found in LWS, the last three in 7lfric, and are most probably due to the 
association with ipd-stems and their development in LWS, see §2.37&n5S. 


' On the other hand, it is difficult to interpret unambiguously spellings of the type 


<menigu> in which there is no diacritic to indicate the value of the consonant, see 
Hogg (1992b: §2.68). However, the variant meniu, frequent in Alfric, implies that 
palatalization was always present, as do post-Conquest developments. 


2 r-stem nouns 


2.91 By the time of PGmce, the originally productive PIE r-stems were 
restricted to nouns expressing kinship relations, and hence in OE the only 
r-stems which persisted were the five nouns brddor ‘brother’, dobtor ‘daughter’, 
feeder ‘father’, mddor ‘mother’, sweostor ‘sister’. Of these, brddor, fader, 
modor are amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7. The paradigms 
of these five r-stems in EWS were as follows: 


Singular 

Nom. brodor dohtor feeder mddor sweostor 
Acc. brodor dohtor feeder mdodor sweostor 
Gen. brodor dohtor feeder mddor sweostor 
Dat. bréder dehter feeder méder sweostor 
Plural 

Nom. — brddor, -ru! dohtor, -ra' feed(e)ras (modru, -a)? sweostor? 
Acc. brddor, -ru' dohtor, -ra! feed(e)ras (médru, -a)* sweostor? 


(e) 

(e) 
Gen. br6ddra dohtra feed(e)ra méodra sweostra 
Dat. brodrum dohtrum feed(e)rum md6ddrum sweostrum 
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The formative -r- originally was preceded by an ablauting vowel, see further 
62.92. 


' Usually with syncope, i.e. brédru, dohtru, dohtra, but cf. in LWS PsGI(D,E) dohtora. 
Also in LWS, dohtru is attested and brddra is not uncommon. In EWS, dobtra is actu- 
ally attested only in the acc.pl., at Or 2 2.39.2. 

> Neither form occurs in EWS for nom.acc.pl., although they are to be found in later 
texts. Alfric has médru at LCHom II 12.2 124.491. 

> Also swustra not infrequently in LWS, but rarely swustru: /ECHom II 260.15, 
Mk(WSCp) 10.30. 


2.92 The crucial factor in the formation of these nouns is the nature of 
the ablauting stem formative, for the inflexions are those outlined in §2.79 
(with -@ in the nom.sg.). For the EWS paradigms cited above we may 
assume a base form of PGmc *-er, which would develop to *-e@r (Hogg 
1992b: §3.30 and Stiles 1988: 339), for the nom.acc.sg.pl. and zero-grade 
for the gen.dat.sg.pl.’ 


' On variations in vowel grade and results in OE, see §2.94. 


2.93 In the development of the inflexional system from PGmc to EWS 
we can distinguish between those inflexions in which the final syllable is 
lost through regular phonological change and without other consequence, 
and those inflexions which either (i) though lost, leave an effect on the 
stem vowel or (ii) are retained or innovated.' To the first type belong 
nom.acc.gen.sg., to the third (type (ii)), gen.dat.pl. We deal with the other 
inflexions (type (i)) immediately below: 


dat.sg.: here the ablaut variation would produce a PGmc structure of the 
type *bropri, and the final -i would remain, cf. Hogg (1992b: §3.29), 
long enough to cause i-umlaut before being apocopated. This is the source 
of bréder, dehter, méder,’ whilst swiostor occurs once alongside sweostor.’ 
Feeder has been restructured by analogy to the nom.sg. 

nom.acc.pl.: it is possible that the inflexion -u is to be derived from 
acc.pl. forms with zero grade (pace Brunner, 1965: §285A1) and then 
extended to the nom.pl.; lack of apocope might then be explained as due 
to an alternative form with a different vowel grade, presumably from 
the nom.pl.* More likely, however, is the alternative explanation of Wright 
and Wright (1925: §415) that -u may be from the collective neut.pls. 
gebropru ‘brethren’, gesweostru. This explains bropru, swustru, as well 
as forms with final -a, since -a varies freely with -u in such neuter plurals. 
Alternatively, final -a in dohtra, mddra, swustra might be explained as 
derived from the 6-stems, but this will not explain brddra. Still, since 
broora is not found in EWS, whilst dohtra is (1x), it may be that brddra 
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is by analogy to it, and the ending may be derived from the 6-stems after 
all. Federas is plainly re-formed on the basis of the a-stems. 


' See §2.94 on the variation in the vowel of the second (unstressed) syllable of each 


of these words. 

2 PsGl(A) mdéder, doehter show extension of umlaut to gen.sg. Note also Ch 1508.45 
rehtméddrencynn ‘direct maternal line’ (with <eo> for <oe>). For discussion of levelling 
or extension in later texts, see §3.130. 

> Campbell (1977: §210.2n3) records the following observations about sweoster. 
The word does not show umlaut in Nbr (Li swoester, soester, Ru2 swester) or in Merc 
(the word does not occur in PsGI(A), whilst Rul has swester, but also swuster, to 
be derived by combinative back umlaut, Hogg (1992b: §5.109), from *swister, with 
i-umlaut, see Brunner (1965: §285A1)). On Campbell’s view, EWS nom.sg. swiostor 
(1x, Or 3 9.69.5), beside usual sweostor, swostor, may be significant, given the occur- 
rence of swustor in LWS. 

4 That is, acc.pl. *broprunz could have been re-formed as *brdperunz by analogy to 
nom.pl. *brdperiz; a similar development is found in Greek and Old Church Slavonic. 
But Got brdpruns acc.pl. suggests otherwise. A very unlikely alternative suggestion: 
Ross (1977). 


2.94 Perhaps the only significant form in early texts is RuneAuzon gibroper 
‘brothers’, in which -er appears to represent an earlier form of the ablaut 
vowel, see §2.92 and for another view Campbell (1977: §369). PsGI(A) 
feadur gen.sg. and CedH -fadur gen.sg. (= ON fodur) may represent an 
archaism, cf. Sanskrit gen.sg. pitur < PIE *pHtrs, also Got gen.sg. broprs, 
though Bammesberger (1983; 1990a: 207) makes a case for origins in 
analogical influence from the dat.pl.' Also in PsGI(A), there is gemination in 
nom.gen.pl. feddra(s), alongside ungeminated forms, and this development 
may underlie occasional instances of fader in verse that seem to require a 
heavy initial syllable, see Fulk (1992: §199). The variation in the quality 
of the vowel of the unstressed syllable in EWS and later texts is primarily 
a function of vowel harmony, whereby the unstressed vowel appears as e 
after a stressed front vowel and o after a stressed back vowel, see Hogg 
(1992b: §6.38). That is, the PGmc sequence *-er(-) had been reduced to 
a syllabic /r/ in Pre-OE.? But in Ru2 and DurRitGl, final -er and -or are 
largely interchangeable, whilst in Li and Rul, -er prevails.* 


' But for other inflexions PsGl(A) has forms based on nom.sg. feder, except feadrum 


dat.pl. 

* Tt seems unnecessary to assume, with Boutkan (1992), that *-er(-) lost all syllabicity 
and the remaining *-r was then syllabified. Boutkan’s further assumption that syllabi- 
fication of /r/ was always to *-ur is intended to explain forms like dat.sg. sweostor 
and s-stems like sigor ‘victory’. But in the former, at least, -or is the natural result of 
the analogical removal of umlaut. 

> This is not because of late merger of unstressed /u/ and /e/, as maintained by Boutkan 


(1992: 11), but because of the way syllabic sonorants are represented in each text, see 
Hogg (1992b: §6.38). 
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3 s-stem nouns 


2.95 Although there were a few uter s-stems in PIE, neuters predominated, 
and this stem class in PGme consisted of neuter nouns only, with stems 
formed from a root to which the original ablauting suffix *-es-/-os- was 
added.' The s-stems, however, were subject to considerable re-formation 
in their development to OE, both in their treatment of the stem formative 
and their adoption of inflexions from the neut. a-stems. By normal sound 
change we should expect the vowel of the ablaut grade *-es- to develop as 
*-7- and then cause 7-umlaut, whilst suffixal *-s- > *-z- after the unstressed 
vowel would develop to -r- by rhotacism, see Hogg (1992b: §4.15). 


' Some would add a zero-grade *-s- to this series, but see §2.99n2. 


2.96 Perhaps the most archaic type of paradigm is found in a variety of 
forms of dégor ‘day’, as follows:' 


Singular Plural 
Nom. doeég (Li) dogor (Li) 
Acc. doég (Li) dogor (Li) 
Gen. dogores (Beo) dog(o)ra (Beo) 
Dat. dogor(e)? (Beo) dogrum (Li, Beo) 


Here we can see i-umlaut of the stem vowel in the nom.acc.sg. due to 
the stem formative *-iz,> which is then lost finally, whilst the other 
forms show retention of the suffix *-z- > -r preceded by an unstressed 
vowel whose quality is due to vowel harmony, as in r-stems, see §2.94. 
In all cases, however, the noun has adopted the inflexions of the neut. 
a-stems. Such umlauting types are common in Angl, where PsGI(A), 
CorpGl, ErfGl all have nom.acc.sg. c@/f ‘calf’, and DurRitGl similarly has 
lemb ‘lamb’. Archaic forms of other inflexions in these nouns include 
PsGI(A) nom.acc.pl. calfur, lombur and Li, Rul lombor, all beside calferu, 
lomberu, -o, see also §2.99. For later examples of this umlauting type, see 
§3.53n2. 


' The forms cited here are taken either from the Lindisfarne Gospels (Li) or from 


Beowulf (Beo). The nom.acc.sg. is often re-formed as ddgor on the basis of the 
inflected forms, see §2.99. Relevant examples in EWS are CP 281.13, Or 90.16 dogore 
dat.sg. 

* The endingless dat.sg. occurs Beo 1395, 1797, but the latter is altered to dégore 
under circumstances that suggest dogor was what the scribe’s exemplar read, see Fulk, 
Bjork and Niles (2009: cxlv, xxxiii). These appear in Beo beside dogore 2573, where 
the meter is inconclusive. The endingless form is probably best explained as an archaic 
instrumental in PIE *-a; dogore has acquired an a-stem ending. 

> Levelled into the nom.acc.sg., see §2.69. 
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2.97 In EWS the s-stems survive in two types only: (i) nouns in which 
-r- appears in pl. inflexions but is absent from the sg.; (ii) nouns in which 
-r- appears throughout the paradigm, including nom.acc.sg. In both types, 
however, s-stems regularly adopted the inflexions of the neut. a-stems, see 
§2.99 for exceptions. The first type is discussed in §§2.98-9, the second 
in §2.100. 


2.98 Three nouns regularly belong to the first type above, and their para- 
digms are as follows: 


Singular 

Nom. cealf calf lamb lamb #S egg 
Ace. cealf lamb eg 
Gen. cealfes lambes ges 
Dat. cealfe lambe z&ge 
Plural 

Nom. cealfru lambru egru 
Acc. cealfru lambru &gru 
Gen. cealfra lambra gra 
Dat. cealfrum lambrum z&grum 


2.99 The forms cited in §2.98 are all regular developments of these 
nouns after they have transferred to the neut. a-stems. On the final -u of 
the nom.acc.pl., see the discussion in §§3.54—5, also §3.56ff. on the relevant 
disyllabic type exemplified by héafod ‘head’. Sometimes these nouns appear 
to decline exactly as héafod, and then there are inflexionless examples of 
nom.acc.pl. in some Angl texts, e.g. PsGI(A) calfur (2x), lombur, INbr lombor 
(4x), all alongside forms with -ru.' PsGI(A) 105.20 calfur shows an inflex- 
ionless gen.sg. which would be the expected development of the PGmc 
form *kalbuzaz.* A few other words have forms which demonstrate earlier 
adherence to the paradigms of §2.98, the most frequent of which is cild 
‘child’. Hence, alongside frequent forms which are not to be distinguished 
from neut. a-stems, e.g. cild nom.acc.pl., we may note CP(H) 459.17 cilderu. 
For the slightly different situation in A‘lfric and other, later texts, see 
§§3.53-5. 


' One explanation for the cases with -ur, -or is that they reflect forms with stem-final 
P y 


non-syllabic -7- rather than *-ur-. That is, e.g., PGmc nom.acc.pl. *lambz6 develops 
to *lambr, with later syllabification of *-r upon loss of *-6, see Hogg (1992b: §6.38), 
and see Fulk (1988: 155-6). But since it is doubtful that zero-grade *-z- occurred 
anywhere in the PGmc paradigm, it would be better to reconstruct *lambaz6 (not 
*lambizo: see §3.64), which would perhaps undergo syncope followed by apocope, 
producing Pre-OE *lambr, see Bammesberger (1990a: 210). Alternatively, Campbell 
(1977: §635n1) proposes that *-ar- (from *-az-) changed to *-or- before u in the next 
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syllable, see Hogg (1992b: §3.34). This explanation faces some difficulties, chief of 
which is that if these nouns were neuter in early Gmc, as appears to have been the 
case, there should not have occurred any case-forms in which PGmce *-a- stood before 
*-y- in the next syllable; thus, it would be necessary to assume, firstly, replacement of 
*-iz- in the locative plural by *-az- (since the PIE locative plural inflexion was *-su), 
and, secondly, analogical extension of the resultant *-wz- to other case-forms, though 
the locative plural seems an unlikely case to have exerted such analogical influence. 
(Note that Boutkan, 1992: 17-18, assumes that raising of PGmc *-a- took place before 
*-6- as well as *-u-, which would lead to the change of *-az- to *-oz- in the nom.acc.pl. 
But such an assumption would make it more difficult to explain developments in the 
n-stems, see §2.84.) As Campbell rightly remarks, it is not at all likely that -ur, -or 
reflects PIE *-as- (i.e., *-Hs-), a view held by some Junggrammatiker. See also §§3.95ff. 
on the synchronic status of endings subject to u-apocope. 

* But explaining the appearance of *-uz- where *-iz- or analogical *-az- should be 
expected is difficult. Bammesberger (1990a: 209-10), supported by Schlerath (1995: 
259), proposes the replacement of the alternants *-iz-/-az-/-z- by *-iz-/-az-/-uz- in PGmc 
by analogy to the alternations found in stems with sonorants, e.g. m-stems. That there 
was a zero-grade form of the z-suffix in PGmc, however, may be doubted on the basis 
of comparative evidence: see Szemerényi (1996: 174), but cf. Bammesberger (1990a: 
212). Possibly calfur is by analogy to feadur, see §2.94. 


F 


2.100 The second type is undoubtedly due to re-formation of older 
nom.acc.sg. forms on the basis of inflected forms, hence ddgor ‘day’, cf. 
§2.96&n1. Similar examples include éar ‘ear of corn’, hdlor ‘salvation’, hateru 
‘garments’,' hocor ‘mockery’,* brdpor ‘comfort’, nicor ‘water monster’, 
salor ‘hall’, sigor ‘victory’ (masc.), wildor ‘wild animal’,* all without i-umlaut; 
scérero ‘shears’ nom.pl. (EpGl, CorpGl only), sténer ‘stone’ dat.sg. (INbr 
only), both with i-umlaut; hriper ‘cattle’, which shows both umlauted and 
unumlauted forms in other cases, e.g. bryderu, hruderu both nom.pl.’ The 
vocalism -or of nicor, sigor, wildor, for expected -er, is usually explained as 
due to original suffix ablaut, i.e. PIE *-os- alongside *-es-, and this is probably 
correct, although there are phonological and morphological difficulties.° 


Recorded only in the pl., but not a plurale tantum, see Bosworth and Toller (1898: 
hetera). 
2 Found only in dat.sg. hocere and the compound hécorwyrde. 
> Found only in inflected forms and in the compound nicorhias. It is frequently 
masc. 
* More frequently folk etymology intervenes to give wild(d)éor, and the original form 
is found only in inflected forms and as the first constituent of a compound. 
° A further example may be EpGl béger ‘berries’ from sg. *bég (cf. bégbéam ‘berry 
tree’), in which event INbr winbéger, pl. winbégera would be a typical re-formation, 
see further Bately (1993: 511). 
® Some of these difficulties are discussed in §2.99n1. Boutkan (1992: 16-18) 
summarizes the approaches that have been taken. His own solution is to assume that 
Pre-OE */r/ was always syllabified as *-ur; but this is difficult to reconcile with the 
plain evidence that OE final syllabic /r/ was written <er> or <or> on the basis of the 
vocalism of the preceding syllable, see Hogg (1992b: §6.38). It seems likelier that -or 
in sigor and the like does not develop from a syllabic consonant. 
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2.101 Alongside many of the forms in §2.100 are found parallel nouns 
with iumlaut, which are generally regarded as having transferred to the 
i-stems rather than the a-stems, e.g. hréb ~ hrdpor, sele ~ salor, sige ~ 
sigor. This, however, may be misleading. It seems equally possible that 
either the umlauted or the unumlauted (more usually the former) form of 
the noun could be extended throughout the paradigm, and that the noun 
acquired exactly the same set of inflexions in either event, as would be 
predicted from the gradual disappearance of the i-stems as a separate class, 
§§2.55ff.' For further examples, see the discussion in §2.69. 


' The change is not a particularly early development, since, for example, the OHG 


cognate of sige/sigor has been transferred to the u-stems. The later the transfer took 
place, the less likely it is that the i-stems remained a discrete declensional category at 
that time. 


4 b-stem nouns 


2.102 In OE, few traces remain of this stem class, which in PIE was 
formed with suffix *-t- preceded by a vocalic element, usually the ablauting 
vowel *-e-/-o-, which would give PGmc *-ip-/-ap-. However, *-up- also 
occurs in Gmc, and its possible sources are various.' To this stem the usual 
consonantal inflexions appear to have been added, and the predicted devel- 
opment in OE of this class would have been for the final syllable to have 
been lost except in the nom.sg., where the stem formative */0/ (or */z/ < 
*/s/ < PIE */ts/), being final, would have been lost. We should, therefore, 
obtain paradigms with nom.sg. having the reflex of the vocalic element 
that originally preceded *-p-, the remainder of the sg. and the nom.acc.pl. 
having zero inflexion, and the gen.dat.pl. having the inflexions -a, -um as 
in the 6v-stems. But in all stems the nom.sg. may be extended to the acc.sg., 
or, conversely, the stem with final consonant is not infrequently extended to 
the nom.sg. 


' As Bammesberger (1990a: 215n356) remarks, in some instances the stem may have 


ended in PIE *-wet-. In reduced grade, this would produce PGme *-up-. Another pos- 
sibility is that *w# arose from PIE *o when *wz stood in the next syllable, see Hogg 
(1992b: §3.34), as in the acc.pl., and then spread analogically to other cases. 


2.103 Nouns which at least in part show signs of the expected paradigm 
are as follows:' ealu ‘ale’ neut., with gen.dat.sg. ealod and gen.pl. ealoda, 
but also acc.sg. ealop;? hele ‘man’ masc., with nom.pl. h@lep, gen.pl. 
helepa, dat.pl. helebum, and alongside hele the re-formed nom.acc.sg. 
helep with pl. helepas, once helebe (Rim 60), like some agentive nouns 
in -nd, see §2.108; mceg(e)p ‘maiden’ fem. has gen.dat.sg., nom.acc.pl. 
meg(e)b, gen.pl. megepa, dat.pl. megebum, but the nom.acc.sg. is always 
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meeg(e)b; monap ‘month’ masc. has nom.pl. monap alongside monpas (on 
the syncope, see Hogg 1992b: §6.32), but otherwise follows the paradigm 
of the a-stems. 


Nefa ‘nephew’, which is cognate with Lat. nepOs, nepdtis is always an On-stem in OE. 
On the variety of forms of the stressed vowel, see firstly Hogg (1992b: §5.106(2)&n6), 
and on variation in the unstressed vowel, see ibid.: §6.60. 


5 nd-stem nouns 


2.104 This stem class comprises nominalized present participles which 
function as agentive nouns. These nouns are therefore formed with the 
characteristic OE -end- suffix of the pres.part., which is added directly to 
the root of the noun, -e- being lost if the root has a vocalic final, see below. 
In OE the pres.part. follows the paradigm of the ja-stems, but the md-stems 
at least in origin share the inflexions of the root-stem nouns, on which see 
§§2.109-13. Almost all nouns in this stem class are masculine, the few 


exceptions being feminine.' 

' Of these exceptions the most important is swelgend ‘whirlpool’, which has a dat.sg. 
swelgende, an 6-stem form. It contrasts with masc. swelgend ‘glutton’, but in late texts 
it may also be masc. or neut. The other exceptions are found only in learned transla- 
tions, where they are examples of natural gender, and except for their being modified 
by fem. adjs. or translating a feminine form (e.g. londbiend ‘settler’ rendering Lat 
colonia), they are indistinguishable from masculines: Brunner (1965: §287) offers the 
examples wealdend ‘ruler’, feond ‘enemy’, and timbrend ‘architect’. 


2.105 In EWS, ud-stems typically were declined according to the following 
paradigms: 


Singular 

Nom. fréond friend hettend enemy 
Acc. fréond hettend 

Gen. fréondes hettendes 

Dat. friend, fréonde hettende 
Plural 

Nom. friend hettend, -e, -as 
Acc. friend hettend, -e, -as 
Gen. fréonda hettendra 

Dat. fréondum hettendum 


As may be observed, there are differences in inflexion between monosyllabic 
and disyllabic md-stems in the dat.sg. and throughout the plural except 
dat.pl. 
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2.106 This class consists of a large number of agentive masc. nouns, 
although many are of infrequent occurrence or are restructured during 
the period so that their origins are not always plain from the (partial) 
paradigms which they form. Two nd-stems occur amongst the 100 most 
frequent lexemes, namely féond ‘enemy’, hélend ‘saviour’. But amongst 
the more frequent nouns which are certainly nd-stems, typical examples 
include: téond ‘accuser’,' like fréond,* together with the reciprocals 
gefiend ‘mutual enemies’, gefriend ‘mutual friends’; dgend ‘owner’, buend 
‘inhabitant’, démend ‘judge’, wealdend ‘ruler’, wigend ‘warrior’, all like 
hettend. 


No umlauted forms occur, but note PsGl(C) 67.22 téonda gen.pl. 
2 Possibly to be added here is El 359 goddénd ‘benefactor’ acc.pl. < *36ddoandiz, 
although this is on the assumption that there is iterative i-umlaut in the second con- 
stituent, as in endemes < *anddmis, see Hogg (1992b: §5.76). On the quantity of the 
root vowel in *-doandiz, see §6.143. 


2.107 The paradigm of fréond can be traced back to the early PGmc 
paradigm presented below, with which compare the PGmc paradigm of the 
root-noun fot in §2.112:' 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *frijondz *frijondiz 
Acc. *frijondum *frijondunz 
Gen. *frijondiz *frijonddom 
Dat. *frijondi *frijondumiz 


1 


On the development in Gmc and OE of the stressed diphthong in fréond, see Hogg 
(1992b: §3.19(3)). 


2.108 The development of the inflexional system from PGmc to EWS is 
in many respects parallel to that of root nouns, cf. §2.113. There are, 
however, a number of significant differences, especially in the dat.sg. and 
nom.acc.gen.pl., and only these forms are discussed below:' The most 
significant feature, therefore, of this stem class is that the stem vowel 
of monosyllabic nouns should be i-umlauted in the gen.dat.sg. and the 
nom.acc.pl.,”* whilst in disyllabic nouns i-umlaut should have affected the 
vowel of the second syllable in the same inflexions. In the latter case, however, 
i-umlauted vowels are found throughout the paradigm, to the complete 
exclusion of unumlauted. It is less probable that this is due to influence 
from dat.sg. or nom.acc.pl. than that the nouns are restructured according 
to the form of the pres.part., which, being a ja-stem, see §§2.104, 4.45, 
6.28, always has the form -end- from *-andja-, see the discussion of dat.sg., 
nom.acc.pl. forms below. 
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dat.sg.: here final *-i should remain until the time of i-umlaut, when it 
would mutate the stem vowel of monosyllabic nouns before being apoco- 
pated after a heavy syllable (Hogg 1992b: §6.20), hence EWS friend, 
LWS frynd. But the dat.sg. can, even in EWS, be re-formed according to 
the paradigm of the a-stems, and then the stem vowel remains unumlauted 
and the a-stem inflexion -e appears. In disyllabic nouns the inflexion of 
a-stems is always found, but the second syllable always has the umlauted 
form -end, despite the restructuring. 

nom.acc.pl.: here the WGmce loss of final *-z (Hogg 1992b: §3.31) meant 
that this inflexion then developed in parallel to the dat.sg. In disyllabic 
nouns, however, even in EWS the alternative inflexions -e, -as are found, 
e.g. Oros 47.7 éhtende ‘pursuers’ (alongside 140.1 éhtend), CP(H) wal- 
dendas ‘rulers’ (3x); -as is clearly from the a-stems, whilst -e is from the 
adjectival forms of the pres.part. and is used in order to distinguish sg. 
and pl. inflexions.* The umlauted vowel of the second syllable is equally 
to be derived from the pres.part. As elsewhere, the acc.pl. fell together 
with the nom.pl. at an early stage. 

gen.pl.: monosyllabic nouns have the predicted development of the PGmc 
inflexion, cf. §§2.13-14, but in disyllabic nouns the EWS inflexion is 
from the adjectival forms of the pres.part., cf. above.”* 


See, in particular for the unumlauted gen.sg., the parallel forms of the root-stem 
masculines, §2.113. 
2 Under the assumption that the acc.pl. adopted at an early date the inflexion of the 
nom.pl., see further below. 
> Late Nbr has only nom.acc.pl. fiondas, friondas (and similar), re-formed in accord- 
ance with the a-stems. Similar forms are also found in Merc and in poetry, see Fulk 
(1992: 321), with references. 
* Even in the conservative language of verse, the inflexion of present participles and 
agentive nouns in -vd- is not kept strictly separate, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 
125, note on Beo 159), with references. 
° For extension of this gen.pl. formation to the remainder of the plural in later texts, 
see §3.131. 
® PsGI(A) frenda, fiendum, gen.dat.pl., are most probably to be taken as restructured 
disyllabic forms on the basis on the pres.part. rather than as examples of extension of 
i-umlaut, see further Hogg (1992b: §5.83&n5). 


6 Root-stem nouns 


2.109 The class of root-stem nouns was formed in PIE by the direct 
addition of inflexional suffixes to the root of a noun, without the presence 
of an intervening suffixal element. Nouns in this class could be only masc. 
or fem., see §2.38n3. In PGmc it is likely that the two genders shared a 
single set of inflexions, but in the development to OE there were various 
restructurings which created distinctions between the two genders. In the 
fem. nouns there are distinctions between light- and heavy-stemmed nouns, 
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but these distinctions cannot be observed in masc. nouns, if only because 
light-stemmed masc. nouns are not found in the data. 


2.110 In EWS, root nouns typically were declined according to the following 
paradigms: 


Masculine Feminine 

Light Heavy 
Singular 
Nom. fot foot hnutu nut boc book 
Ace. fot (hnutu) boc 
Gen. fotes hnute bec 
Dat. fet hnyte bec 
Plural 
Nom. fet hnyte bec 
Acc. fet hnyte bec 
Gen. fota hnuta boca 
Dat. fotum hnutum bocum 


The acc.sg. bnutu is not recorded but may be inferred from parallel forms 
such as studu ‘post’ acc.sg. 


2.111 Although this class may have been reasonably large in PIE, in both 
PGmce and to an even greater extent in OE the membership was consider- 
ably reduced, so that only a small number of root nouns, mainly feminine, 
remain.’ These nouns are, however, for the most part of high frequency. 
Thus, amongst the 100 most frequent lexemes, see §2.7, the following 
root-stem nouns occur: fot ‘foot’, man(n) ‘person’,”* top ‘tooth’ (all masc.), 
boc ‘book’,* burh ‘city’, nibt ‘night’.© The only other masc. root noun 
recorded in OE in addition to those cited above is apparently ds ‘god’.’ 
There are rather more fem. nouns, including: 
heavy stems: dc ‘oak’,® brdc ‘legging’, cit ‘cow’, *dung ‘prison’,’ éa ‘river’,'° 
furh ‘furrow’, furh ‘fir’, gat ‘goat’, gos ‘goose’, grit ‘meal’, las ‘louse’, 
mus ‘mouse’, sulh ‘plough’, turf ‘turf’, brah ‘trough’, wloh ‘fringe’; 
light stems: hnitu ‘nit’,'! hnutu ‘nut’, studu ‘post’;’? 
bisyllabic stems: only meoluc ‘milk’, WS beside Angl milc, on which see 
Hogg (1992b: §3.29n3). On the apparent dat.pl. meolcum, Angl milcum, 
see §2.17n4. 


' For an extensive survey of the Gmc forms, see Griepentrog (1995). 
> 


* On the rather difficult question of the original stem class of this noun, see 
Bammesberger (1990a: 201; 2000). 
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3 When -man/(n) is the second constituent of a dithematic personal name, it always 
declines as an a-stem, thus Bede 4 260.22 Gearomonne dat.sg. In Gothic, too, there 
occur some a-stem forms in compounds, but as the initial element, thus mana-maurprja, 
mana-seps. As the second element of a normal compound, however, as in wifman 
‘woman’, OE man follows the paradigm of the simplex even when, as occasionally 
occurs, the noun changes gender. The paradigm of Got manna ‘person’ is a mixture 
of n-stem and root-stem forms, and thus it is probably no coincidence that OE m-stem 
manna is attested mostly as acc.sg. mannan (174x in the DOEC; cf. Got mannan 
acc.sg.): very likely an original, irregular paradigm has led to the creation of analogical 
forms, see Bammesberger (2000). 

* OE béc ‘beech’ is presumably an 6-stem, like OSax b6ka, though it is attested only 
in the nom.sg. On controversy over the etymological relation between ‘book’ and 
‘beech’, see Pierce (2006). 

> But when -burh is the second constituent of a fem. dithematic personal name, it 
takes the inflexions of the 6-stems, e.g. Zpelburge acc.dat.sg. On the relation of burh 
to bearh ‘barrow’, see Motz (1977). 

° In WS, nibt regularly has an umlauted stem vowel throughout the paradigm 
and then has inflexions which closely parallel those of the 6-stems except in the 
nom.acc.pl., which is normally nibt. Unmutated neaht is rare in WS except in Lch II, 
where it is frequently found in the temporal locative construction on neaht. In Angl 
dialects unmutated n@ht and variants is the usual form, see further §3.127. 

7 Note MCharm 4 ésa gen.pl. (2x). 

* But as the name of a rune we find Rid 42.10 dcas. On the etymology, see now 
Seebold (1999), but cf. Lewickij (2003: 100-3). 

° Only And 1272 ding dat.sg. 

‘0 But usually éa throughout the sg., although Or in particular has many examples 
of ie for gen.dat.sg. The early nature of the OE evidence for inflexion as a root-stem 
thus tells against the claim of Seldeslachts (1992: 303), against Bammesberger 
(1990a: 199), that such inflexion is an OE innovation. (Transferral of any noun to 
the root-stems in Pre-OE is in any case difficult to credit, given how unproductive 
this class was after the PGme period.) In the plural the most frequent forms are 
nom.acc.gen. éa, dat. am, éaum, but even in EWS the re-formed gen.sg. éas (from the 
masc. a-stems!) is found, beside éam nom.pl. (from the n-stems), which Elfric appears 
to prefer. 

"Only in the nom.sg. and Exod 21.28, Med 1.1 10.15 hnite nom.acc.pl. 

© Also Bede 3 14.204 styde (2x) dat.sg. and Alex 118 stybeo nom.pl., which appears 
to be an unusual restructuring from the 6-stems on the base form *stype. A further 
6-stem form is OccGl 49.281 stode (after Hoad, 1978: 178; the DOEC has stude, but 
in the facsimile Hoad’s reading appears to be correct: see Pulsiano 1996: London, BL, 
Cotton Vespasian D. vi, fol. 10r) acc.pl. 


2.112 The various paradigms of the root nouns can be traced back to 
a single early PGmc paradigm of the following type: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *fos! *fOtiz 
Acc. *fotum *fotunz 
Gen. *fOtiz *fotd0om 


Dat. *fOti *fotumiz 
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*Fos directly reflects PIE *pds < *pod-s, cf. Greek xotc. The individual Gmc lan- 
guages show that an analogical replacement later occurred, with extension of the 
oblique stem to the nom.sg., with various other adjustments. 


2.113 The phonological (or analogical, see §2.112n1) development of the 
forms cited above would result in a Pre-OE paradigm of the following type: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. *fOt *fOti 
Acc.! *fot *fOti 
Gen. *foti *f5to 
Dat. *fOti *fotum 


Although the majority of forms show a straightforward development into 
OE, some inflexions require further discussion: 


nom.acc.sg.: fem. nouns may have adopted *-u from the w-stems, cf. the 
masc. Gothic noun fdtus ‘foot’ and note EWS studu acc.sg. Alternatively, 
one might suggest, see Bammesberger (1990a: 191), that the nom.sg. of 
all root nouns was replaced by the original acc.sg. form, in which -u 
(from *-um) would appear except when apocopated after a heavy syllable 
(Hogg 1992b: §6.20).? 

gen.sg.: the predicted development in both masc. and fem. would involve 
i-umlaut of the stem vowel and then apocope of final -i after a heavy 
syllable. In masc. nouns, however, the gen.sg. is always re-formed on the 
basis of the a-stems. The predicted development is seen in heavy-stemmed 
fem. nouns, although scattered examples of bdce on the basis of the 
6-stems are to be found, whilst the evidence from short-stemmed nouns 
is sparse;° 

nom.pl.: the development here would be parallel to the gen.sg., cf. above, 
but note that i-umlaut is regularly retained. See §3.126 for late forms 
such as fotas ‘feet’, burha ‘cities’; 

gen.pl.: the inflexion here is the regular development of *-66 with reduction 
of trimoricity to bimoricity, followed by shortening and lowering of 
nasalized *-6 > -a (Hogg 1992b: §3.32).* The vowel apparently was still 
long at the time Beowulf was composed, as it contrasts with short -u, 
*7 under the dictates of Kaluza’s Law, see Kaluza (1896: 120-31) and 
Fulk (1992: §§170-83), with references. 


' In both sg. and pl. there is merger with the nom., as elsewhere. However, it is also 


possible that in the sg. syncretism is achieved by the reverse process, namely the merger 
of the nom. with the acc., see the discussion of the nom.acc.sg.fem. below. 

? Tt should be noted that in Gothic the fem. root-stems adopt the acc.gen.dat.sg. 
inflexions of the i-stems. 
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The evidence for an unumlauted gen.sg. rests on AntGl 2.860 hbnutehula ‘nut oil’. 
Instances with gen.pl. -ena are a later, more general phenomenon, see §3.127. 


4 
2.114 There are few significant forms in early texts, but note CollGI 3.2 
féurstod ‘buttress’, with which compare the somewhat later CIGI 1.4892 
durustod ‘door-post’, both with apocopated -u. The dat.pl. form Ch 1510.21 
béécum is more probably a confused spelling than an inverted spelling for 
*bécum with extension of i-umlaut. 


Nouns: Declensions 


I Introduction 


3.1. As indicated in chapter 1 and in §2.1, the morphological structure 
of OE nouns changed considerably during the period, so that their status 
may be defined by the set of inflexions which are attached to their stems, 
rather than by the stem type. In this chapter, therefore, a noun will be 
assigned to a particular declension by virtue of the inflexions which it takes, 
and the variety of declensions will correspond to the variety of distinct sets 
of inflexional endings. The question of how many discrete declensions 
existed in OE is necessarily a theoretical one, and more than one plausible 
answer is possible. It cannot be determined precisely how native speakers 
of Old English might have mentally categorized the declensional morph- 
ology of nouns in their language, and indeed it is likely that the categories 
varied by dialect and date within the period. An attempt at a declensional 
schema, however, no matter how tentative, and even if by its nature incap- 
able of expressing the taxonomic diversity that must have prevailed from 
century to century and dialect to dialect, demands to be made, since the 
taxonomy laid out in chapter 2 on largely diachronic principles plainly 
cannot have served as the basis for the categorization of declensions in the 
Old English period itself. For example, although word ‘word’ may be clas- 
sified as an a-stem neuter and cymn ‘race’ as a ja-stem neuter on the basis 
of derivation, they were inflected alike, and it seems most unlikely that in 
any dialect or period from which records survive an Anglo-Saxon should 
have regarded them as belonging to different declensional classes. Accordingly, 
although a single schematization cannot plausibly be made to suffice, it may 
nonetheless furnish insights into the kinds of general taxonomic principles 
that must have obtained in the period. 
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3.2 Three major declensions may be discerned in the synchronic morphology 
of OE nouns, as follows, where the names are taken from the predominant 
shape of the nom.acc.pl. inflexion in that declension:! 


(1) the as-declension, of which typical examples are masc. stdn ‘stone’ 
and neut. séip ‘ship’, word ‘word’; 

(2) the a-declension, of which typical examples are gifu ‘gift’, lar 
‘learning’; 

(3) the an-declension, of which typical examples are masc. guma ‘man’, 
neut. éage ‘eye’ and fem. tunge ‘tongue’. 


The first two of these declensions correlate closely with gender, for the 
as-declension comprises masculine and neuter nouns,” whilst the a-declension 


consists only of feminine nouns. 
' On the rationale behind this taxonomy, see Hogg (1997b). 

It is somewhat clumsy to refer to such neut. nouns as as-declension nouns, since 

they form their nom.acc.pl. with -u, -a or -@. But since the neuters are otherwise 

identical to their masc. counterparts, the equation, however imprecise, seems inevitable, 

see further §3.5. 


2 


3.3. There remain some OE nouns which take other sets of inflexions and 
therefore can be logically assigned to further declensions. The numbers 
involved are generally small, see for further discussion §3.4. It is most 
appropriate to group them together under the category of minor declensions, 
with the following subtypes:' 


(1) a-plurals, which consist principally of original u-stems and of which 
the chief examples are hand ‘hand’, sunu ‘son’; 

(2) mutation plurals, of which typical examples are fot ‘foot’, bnutu ‘nut’; 

(3) a number of small groups of nouns, these groups sometimes being 
semantically definable. Thus we find: e-plurals, which consist of those 
older i-stems which refer to nationalities, for example Engle ‘English’, 
cf. §2.70; kinship terms, for example médor ‘mother’,” which histori- 
cally derive from r-stems; and @-plurals which originate in historical 
disyllabic nd-stems, for example hettend ‘enemy’. This last group may 
well be both morphologically and semantically definable, since the 
nd-stems are masc. agentive nouns formed from present participles, 
see §§2.104-6. 


' To these some writers would add a fifth group of the type cild ~ céildru ‘child’ ~ 


‘children’, all of which are neuter, but these are regarded here as a subtype of the as- 
declension, see $3.53. 
2 But not feder ‘father’, which has been transferred to the as-declension, see 


§3.68n3. 
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3.4. The primary criteria for the division into major and minor declensional 
types are the closely related criteria of open : closed and large : small. That 
is to say: firstly, the major declensions each constitute an open set to which 
new items of vocabulary may be freely added, if appropriate, whilst the 
minor declensions each constitute a closed set, to which new items of 
vocabulary may not usually be added;' secondly, each major declension, 
as would be expected of an open set, has a large membership, whilst the 
membership of minor declensions is measurably low. 


' The possibility of some exceptions, that is to say, of the migration of a few nouns 


to a closed declension, has to be recognized. For example, Campbell (1977: §628.6) 
suggests that some place-names of Celtic origin have been assimilated to the declension 
of root-stems with gen.sg. in -e. It should be noted that Campbell’s account is perhaps 
unlikely, see §3.127n3 for discussion. But the point, of course, remains that the minor 
declensions are plainly not very productive, if they are at all productive, and if any 
new members have been added to them over time, the additions are very few and 
plainly exceptional. 


3.5 The outline of synchronic declensions for OE given above is closest, 
perhaps, to that of Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §§25-49), with which it may 
usefully be compared. The major contrasts at this general level are (i) Quirk 
and Wrenn analyse the masc. and neut. nouns of the as-declension as 
belonging to separate declensions, although they do make it clear that these 
nouns are distinguished only in the nom.acc.pl., whilst here they are treated 
as belonging to the same declension, with the different inflexions of the 
nom.acc.pl. being determined by whether the stems of these nouns have 
the property MASCULINE or NEUTER; (ii) they do not take the e-plurals above 
as a separate minor declension; (iii) they classify the minor declensions as 
‘irregular’.' Of other synchronic descriptions in a broadly philological 
framework,* Mitchell and Robinson (2006: §§22-62) speak of four major 
declensional types: weak, strong masc. and neut., strong fem., and u-declension.’ 
Pilch (1970: 103-9) has a very different and innovative arrangement, in 
which there is a principal contrast only between weak and strong declen- 
sions, with gender marking particular variations in inflexion, e.g. masc. 
neut. -es vs. fem. -e for gen.sg. of strong nouns. Additionally he posits a 
major declensional split between strong nouns with nom.acc.sg. -e and 
those with -@. There then follow about five minor declensions, mostly of 
the usual type but including a w-declension equivalent to the historical 
wa-stems, see §§2.27ff. 


' But they use the term ‘irregular’ to mean only what was said above about these 
y 8 y 


types, namely that the minor declensions are closed sets and non-productive, and not 
in the sense that they show non-predictable variation. 
; 


* Most such descriptions are in introductory textbooks, and therefore somewhat 
abbreviated. But their interest lies in their theoretical frameworks. 
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> But Mitchell and Robinson generally represent morphophonemic alternations as 
resulting directly from sound change, rather than as part of some synchronic structure. 
This is most obvious, perhaps, in their treatment of mutation plurals (2006: 
§§ 58-60). 


3.6 Amongst generative treatments of OE morphology, by far the fullest 
treatment is that of K. Wagner (1969). Wagner proposes the following 
classes: strong, u-class, weak, and athematic. Distinctions amongst different 
types of strong-class nouns are handled either by gender-dependent rules, 
as with, for example, stdnas ‘stones’ vs. scipu ‘ships’, or by sub-classes with 
particular extensions of the stem, notably /j/ and /w/. Close study of Wagner’s 
work remains highly profitable, despite some theoretical advances since its 
publication. The analysis of Erdmann (1974), though generative in orientation, 
shares much with historical, philological approaches, since it begins with 
rather abstract underlying forms that resemble those reconstructed for 
WGme, to which synchronic phonological rules that mostly resemble his- 
torical developments like breaking and loss of intervocalic [h] are applied.' 
Thus, the stem classes identified generally correspond to the familiar ones 
of diachronic approaches. Much other generative work of a later date is not 
primarily concerned with the status of paradigms, but there are important 
and stimulating discussions of noun morphology in Kiparsky and O’Neil 
(1976), Dresher (1978) and, more briefly, Keyser and O’Neil (1985).? 


Similar is the approach of Stark (1982: ch. 2) for verbs, though he turns a critical 
eye upon the adequacy of such a generative approach. 
2 Other generative treatments are primarily of curiosity value and add little to our 
knowledge, for example Diirmiiller and Utz (1977) and Peinovich (1979), both of 
which tend to take as their basis for discussion the historical stem classes. 


II as-declension 


3.7 This is the largest and most important of all the OE declensions. 
The principal sources of its membership are the following historical stem 
(sub-)classes: a-stems (including ja- and wa-stems) and masc. i-stems (except 
names of nationalities).' Nouns of this declension could be either masc., in 
which event the nom.acc.pl. was -as, or neut., in which event that inflexion 
was either -u or -@.” In this declension, and regardless of gender, nom. and 
acc. inflexions are never distinguished either in the sg. or the pl. Nevertheless, 
for reasons of clarity they are indicated separately in the paradigms which 
follow.’ The falling together of these inflexions was a characteristic found 
in the earliest period, see further §2.14. 


' For examples of membership of this and all other major declensions, see the listings 


of nouns according to stem class in the relevant sections of ch. 2. 
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2 For the most part it is the light-stemmed neuters that have -u, whilst heavy-stemmed 


neuters have -O, cf. §§2.11, 2.15. But the merger of a variety of stem classes into the 
as-declension means that this is not always so, as with, for example, originally heavy 
ja-stems such as witu ‘punishments’. See further the discussion in §3.34. Note also 
that -u varies with -o and -a, both according to date and dialect, see §3.9. 

> However, references in the text to nom.sg. or nom.pl. always refer equally and 
without distinction to acc.sg., acc.pl., respectively, unless there is a specific indication 
to the contrary. 


1 Inflexions 


3.8 In LWS the set of inflexions which was attached to the stems of 
as-declension nouns was as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. -O -as (masc.); -u,-a/-O (neut.) 
Acc. -O -as (masc.); -u,-a/-O (neut.) 
Gen. -es -a 
Dat. -e -um 


3.9 The above set of inflexions, which in LWS is generally stable within 
the above limits, is inherited from the inflexions of the simple a-stems 
(§§2.11ff.). The most significant late change in inflexion' concerns the 
dat.pl., where forms of the type -an, -on began to appear very sporadically 
even in EWS, e.g. CP(H) 163.17 ramman ‘rams’, Or 13.6 beorgan ‘hills’. 
But Alfric shows no significant increase in such forms, and -um remains 
regular alongside very occasional examples like /ACHom II 26 370.2 
heofenan (cf. 368.34 heofenum). Although the origin of this inflexion may 
be in part phonological, it seems more likely that the major cause is the 
spread of the an-declension inflexion -an to the dat.pl. of n-stem nouns 
and thence its spread to the dat.pl. of all other nouns, see Hogg (1992b: 
§7.102), also §3.107 below. This change of inflexion is common to all nominal 
declensions when it occurs, but the general spread of the change seems to 
be post-Alfrician.* LWS texts also show occasional examples of gen.pl. 
-ana (-ena), esp. in glosses on Aldhelm, e.g. AldV1.4657 bapana ‘of baths’, 
the most frequent examples being of dagana (rarely dagena) ‘of days’, a 
situation repeated in Nbr, see §3.10.° For light-stemmed neut. nouns,* 
the shape of the nom.pl. is particularly important. In EWS the inflexion 
was usually -u,° but by the time of Afric it is subject to variation between 
-u and -a, so that, for example, nom.pl. scipu, scipa ‘ships’, witu, wita 
‘punishments’ can all be found,° and some late texts have -o, presumably 
as the phonological development of -u, see Hogg (1992b: §6.55). The 
substitution of -a appears to be morphological rather than phonological, 
see Hogg (1997a: 120; 2000: 366) and is probably motivated by the 
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obscuration of apocope as a phonological process in LWS, see §3.72, 
Fulk (2010c). 


' Late texts show a number of variations which testify principally to the merger of 


unstressed vowels rather than any change of inflexion, for example gen.sg. -ys of the 
type in PsCa(C) 7.24 becys ‘back’s’ and the rarer variant -is, also rare -as, cf. the 
discussion of texts from other dialects in §§3.10-11, and similarly -es for nom.pl. -as. 
For references, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: cxlii n1). 

2 By the time of texts such as the Salisbury Psalter, however, -an or predictable variants 
of that inflexion have become common, as they also are in late charters. It may be, of 
course, that Alfrician texts are, in this respect as in others, graphically conservative 
in their representation of forms. 

> Note that dagana at El 193 is required by the poetic metre, which would be spoilt 
by daga. 

* Or their equivalents, see §3.7n2. 

The inflexional forms -o, -a, which are frequent in more northerly dialects and also 
very common in LWS texts, for which see below, are relatively infrequent in EWS, though 
note that Or has scipa ‘ships’ 10x, see Cosijn (1886: §3), Bately (1980: xlv), also the poss- 
ibly ambiguous Or 29.18 seara ‘devices’. Nom.acc.pl. héafda occurs also in EWS (3x). 
° Pope (1967-8: 183) notes that -a as nom.pl. is identical to the inflexion of fem. 
nouns of the a-declension (the historical 6-stems). 


5 


3.10 In INbr there are occasional examples of gen.sg. -as, presumably 
due to the coalescence of unstressed vowels, as in LWS, despite Ross (1937: 
54), and there are in addition occasional examples of gen.pl. -ana. More 
particularly characteristic of the Nbr inflexions, however, is the quite common 
use in Li and DurRitGl, but not Ru2, of -o for the nom.pl. alongside -as, 
e.g. frequent hldfo ‘loaves’. This is most probably due to the influence of 
the an-declension, although it should be noted that the corresponding neut. 
form is also -o, see below. Even more significant, perhaps, is the frequent 
occurrence in Li of a zero-inflected dat.sg., e.g. MtGI(Li) 14.8 disc ‘dish’, 
MkGI(Li) 6.4 6édel ‘country’, alongside expected forms of the type in 
MtGl(Li) 4.6 stdne. This alternation is an early indicator of the loss of the 
dat.sg. evidenced in early ME texts.'? In the nom.pl. the inflexion -o heavily 
predominates over -a, although it is remarkable that in heavy stems the 
ratio of -o : -a : -© is approximately 2 : 1 : 1 (Ross, 1937: 55).° The variation 
between -o and -a is most probably due to late merger of unstressed vowels, 
but for the failure of apocope in heavy stems, see §§3.50-1.* The inflexions 
of DurRitGl are similar to those of Li, whilst Ru2 shows variation between 
-u and -o. Thus, the principal Nbr inflexions are: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. -O -as, -o (masc.); -o, -a/-O (neut.) 
Acc. -O -as, -o (masc.); -o, -a/-O (neut.) 
Gen. -eS -a 


Dat. -e, -O -um 
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' The @-inflexion is not found in DurRitGl, but note MkGl(Ru) 13.28 aldor ‘prince’, 
ficbéom ‘fig tree’ beside ficbéome (4x). 

? Other variant forms with -i, -@ are simply due to variation of unstressed vowels, 
and the occasional -o is surely a Latinism, pace Ross (1937: 54-5). 

> In light stems there is just one example in Li of a -@ inflexion, namely JnGl 14.15 
bebod ‘commands’. 

4 Thus Brunner (1965: §237A5), which seems more plausible than the suggestion by 
Ross (1937: 55) that -a is a borrowing from the am-declension, cf. the situation in LWS 
where such borrowing would have given -an. 


3.11 The evidence presented by [Merc shows many of the same variations 
of unstressed vowels as elsewhere and similarly occasional gen.pl. -ana. 
Additionally, there are very occasional examples of nom.pl. in -a, equivalent 
to INbr -o, of which the plainest is MtGI(Ru) 13.39 riftra ‘reapers’, and 
scattered examples of -O dat.sg. The nom.pl. of light-stemmed neuters is 
similar to that of the SNbr Ru2, i.e. -u or -o. The later Kt texts do not 
have forms which differ significantly from LWS ones, and perhaps the most 
noteworthy unusual form is OccGl 49 11.26 mdgos ‘kinsmen’. 


2 Allomorphic variation 


3.12 The usual inflexion of the as-declension is exemplified by a masc. 
noun like stan ‘stone’, in which the inflexions of §3.8 are added directly 
to the stem without variation in either stem or inflexion, hence LWS: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. stan stanas 
Acc. stan stanas 
Gen. stanes stana 
Dat. stane stanum 


The same situation holds for the other dialects, with appropriate adjust- 
ments in inflexional shape. The only distinction between masc. and neut. 
nouns is that the latter have either -u or -O according to a rule of u-apocope 
which is discussed in §§3.50-1, hence séipu ‘ships’, word ‘words’. 


3.13 There are, however, a great number of allomorphic variations which 
can occur under a variety of conditions. For convenience and ease of exposition, 
these variations may be, with one exception, see below, categorized into 
four groups, although no theoretical significance should be attached to 
these divisions: 


(i) variations which are the result of earlier sound changes, and in par- 
ticular the following: restoration of 4; palatalization; back umlaut; 
loss of [h]; final devoicing; see §§3.14-31; 
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(ii) | variations which, although often in part reflecting earlier sound changes, 
are the result of particular syllabic configurations: nouns with final 
-e in the nom.sg.; nouns with a stem-final geminate; nouns with final 
-u or -w in the nom.sg.; nouns with u-apocope; see §§3.32-51; 

(iii) nouns which show -r- in some or all of their plural and which may 
be considered double plurals, see §§3.52-5. 

(iv) variations in nouns which have, or apparently have, see §3.56-72, 
a stem which is historically disyllabic; such nouns show particular 
problems in respect of syncope and apocope. 


(a) Restoration of a 


3.14 In WS a group of nouns which have stem-vowel /z/ in the nom.sg. 
retain /z/ throughout the sg. but have /a/ in the pl., where the inflexion 
contains a back vowel. This alternation is usually regarded as directly 
reflecting the historical change of restoration of a, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§5.10-15); see, however, §3.15n3 below. Thus we find a paradigm of the 
following type (with neut. variants in brackets): 


Singular Plural 
Nom. bep bath bapas (fatu vessels) 
Ace. beep bapas (fatu) 
Gen. bzepes bapa 
Dat. bzpe bapum 


Other nouns which decline in the same way include: deg ‘day’, hwel 
‘whale’, pep ‘path’, stcef ‘staff? (all masc.); bac ‘back’, bep ‘bath’, bled 
‘leaf’, cret ‘cart’, del ‘dale’, fac ‘interval’, fet ‘vessel’, fnueed, fnas ‘fringe’, 
heef ‘sea’, scel ‘hall’, scraf ‘cave’, step ‘shore’, swap ‘track’, tref ‘tent’, 
weed ‘water’, wel ‘the slain’ (all neut.). 


' Cf. sele, historically an i-stem, and salor, an s-stem. 


3.15 Since the phonologically induced alternation matches directly the 
morphological alternation SINGULAR ~ PLURAL, it should be expected that 
the alternation might remain relatively stable, and that is generally the case. 
In EWS, where the pattern is already well established, there are few devia- 
tions, but note Or stade (3x) ‘shore’ dat.sg., 14.31 -hwelum dat.pl.' In 
LWS there are equally some scattered examples of extension of either <a> 
to the sg., i.e., dages, dage gen.dat.sg. or, less often, of <z> to the pl., ie. 
degas, dega, degum.’* The great majority of such forms, however, are to 
be found in very late texts, particularly charters, and they may simply be 
indicative of the late merger of /z/ and /a/ and consequent confusion of 
the two graphemes, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.215-16). On the other hand, 
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the general stability and saliency of this alternation may result in the restruc- 
turing of other nouns to follow this pattern of alternation. This seems to 
be the case with WS st@pe ‘step’, a former i-stem, where the expected 
sg. is stepe against nom.pl. stapas, see §2.57&n3. See also §4.22-4 for a 
discussion of the possibly plainer situation with regard to the alternation 
of <a> and <ze> in adjectives. 


' But two of these examples are from the Cotton ms., which is LWS, as is Or 15.16 


hwales (immediately beside hweeles). Yet it is probable that the forms have been copied 
directly from the EWS exemplar: note that L has horschwalum, C horshwelum. 

? Examples in Allfric, e.g. AA}CHomll 1.1 113.96 creetu ‘chariots’, are rare. 

> An alternative view is expressed in Hogg (1996: 70), namely that a form such as 
hwales shows the expected phonological development and that hweeles is analogical. 
This view is dependent on the validity of an argument that spelling variation between 
<a> and <a> may reflect a phonetic lengthening in open syllables. 


3.16 The same principles (and types of variation) appear to apply in the 
other dialects also,! but the forms in those dialects which have second 
fronting (e.g. PsGI(A), Rul, see Hogg 1992b: §§5.87—92) are significantly 
different. There the root vowel in the sg. should be e and in the pl. either 
@ or ea, and hence we find patterns such as deg ~ degas, fet ~ featu. The 
choice here between @ and ea is dependent upon the failure of back umlaut 
before velar consonants in Angl, see ibid.: §§5.102-3. 


' Tn Kt we find an alternation between /e/ and /a/, e.g. deg ~ dagas, as a result of 


Kentish raising, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.189-91). 


3.17 Theoretically, exactly the same principles should apply to instances 
in which the stem vowel is /ze:/, hence még ~ mdgas ‘kinsman’. It is notice- 
able, however, that whilst forms of the type mégas are quite frequent in 
EWS, they are absent from LWS texts. This may be a purely phonological 
problem regarding the differential implementation of the historical sound 
change in EWS and LWS rather than an indication of extension of /z:/ 
throughout the paradigm in EWS but not in LWS. In other dialects, where 
the stem vowel is /e:/, see Hogg (1992b: §3.25), the issue does not arise. 


(b) Palatalization 


3.18 The changes induced by historical palatalization (see Hogg 1992b: 
§§7.15ff.) are of two types: firstly, there can arise a contrast according to 
inflexion between a palatalized consonant in forms like nom.sg. dic ‘ditch’ 
against nom.pl. dicas; secondly, where there is variation between a front 
and a back stem vowel for other reasons, this will then correlate with a 
variation between a palatalized and an unpalatalized initial consonant, 
hence (neut.) geat ‘gate’ nom.sg. vs. gatu nom.pl. 
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3.19 The first type of variation, although presumably widespread, is not 
directly recoverable from the textual evidence. It would lead to alternations 
of the type in deg ~ dagas and dié ~ dicas, with differences between the 
two types in that where the palatalized consonant was originally a stop, 
palatalization would take place only in the nom.sg., see Hogg (1992b: 
§7.16). The alternation in d@g and the like is deducible, however, from 
the fact that dwi and dai appear for deg in late texts, but never **daias, 
**daium. The alternations in both words, of course, are to be deduced on 
the basis of evidence from later stages of the language. 


3.20 The second type of variation, on the other hand, is often recoverable 
from the textual evidence, although the recovery is usually ambiguous. 
Thus, whilst nom.sg. geat plainly demonstrates palatal diphthongization of 
the stem vowel /z/ which must be a consequence of the palatalization of 
the initial consonant, and nom.pl. gatu would appear to suggest an initial 
velar, it is unclear whether the less frequent geatu, etc. (not in Alfric, 
although occasionally in both EWS and late texts) has extension of /z/ 
from the sg., see §3.15 and the discussion of restoration of d therein, with 
consequent palatal diphthongization, or has extension of the palatal con- 
sonant from the sg. with diacritical <e>, see Hogg (1992b: §5.50n1). That 
such forms, although infrequent, are slightly more common than the usual 
extension of /z/ may tip the balance in favour of the latter explanation. 


(c) Back umlaut 


3.21. Back umlaut is an historical change whereby short front vowels diph- 
thongized if a back vowel appeared in the following syllable, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§5.103ff.). This change was subject to considerable dialectal vari- 
ation, but a broad generalization is that in WS, back umlaut of */i/ was 
quite common, but more frequent with u-umlaut than a-umlaut, and that 
only u-umlaut (rather than a-umlaut) of */e/ was at all common, whilst in 
Angl both w-umlaut and a-umlaut were common, especially in later texts, 
see for full details of the complex variations Hogg (1992b: §§5.103ff.). 
These inherent variations make the discussion of the morphological context 
of back umlaut particularly difficult, and they inhibit to some extent the 
postulation of broad generalizations as to its status. 


3.22 In WS one would expect that where the stem vowel was /i/, u-umlaut 
would occur in the dat.pl. and the nom.pl. of neuters, and a-umlaut else- 
where in the pl., but if the stem vowel were /e/ then only u-umlaut would 
occur in the nom.pl. of neuters and the dat.pl. of all nouns. There is, of 
course, a further restriction in WS that there must be just one intervening 
consonant, which is usually a liquid or a labial, see Hogg (1992b: §5.104(1)). 
The consequence of these restrictions is that for masc. nouns, examples 
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with /i/ are practically wanting, and we can consider only examples with 
stem vowel /e/, of which wer ‘man’ is the most frequent and useful example. 
But forms like werum dat.pl. are virtually exceptionless,' and it is reason- 
able to suppose that in WS back umlaut is always levelled away in masc. 
nouns in which it produced paradigm allomorphy. For neut. nouns, on the 
other hand, there are frequent examples with original stem vowel /i/, and 
we should expect nom.pl. forms of the type cliofu ‘cliffs’, sciopu ‘ships’,? 
gebeodu ‘prayers’, in addition to dat.pl. forms with back umlaut. However, 
back umlaut is regularly levelled away even in these nouns, and the only 
neuter noun which shows back umlaut with any frequency in the pl. in 
WS is liomu, leomu, etc. ‘limbs’ (found in both CP and ACHom). We may 
suppose, therefore, that in general, any rule of back umlaut has been lost 
from the phonology of the as-declension nouns in WS. 


' Bede 5 10.412.28 has weoras acc.pl., but this is scarcely significant, in view of the 


Merc origins of the text. 
Or, with merger of io and eo, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.155ff.), cleofu, sceopu. 


3.23 In Angl dialects, both u- and a-umlaut occur regularly. In Nbr, con- 
sequently, we should expect all forms of the pl. to show back umlaut of 
the stem vowels /i, e/. However, in NNbr back umlaut is frequently levelled 
away in masc. nouns, hence usual Li weras, etc.,' against weara gen.pl. (2x 
in Li). In neuters, however, back umlaut is usual in the pl., e.g. ge-, gibeodo 
‘prayers’ (Li 2x, DurRitGl 2x), liomana ‘limbs’ gen.pl. (Li 4x, DurRitGl 
2x), sciop(p)o ‘ships’ nom.pl. (Li 5x) against scipo (1x). The proper descrip- 
tion of this distinction between masc. and neut. nouns, which doubtless 
results from the different inflexions of the nom.pl., is of some theoretical 
interest, since we might suppose that back umlaut has been lost from the 
synchronic phonology of the masc. nouns but retained for neut. nouns. 
There appear to be some traces of a dialectal distinction between NNbr 
and SNbr, for in Ru2 we find weoras, sciopu, etc., throughout the plural, 
with both w- and a-umlaut.* It is perhaps noteworthy that the situation in 
Ru2 is quite close to that of Merc, and certainly closer to that than it is 
to the NNbr position.’ In the WMerc dialect represented by PsGI(A), back 
umlaut is regular, and hence alternations of the types wer ~ weoras, scip 
~ sceopu are normal.’ On the other hand, Rul shows both weoras and 
weras, although neuters appear to show only umlauted forms, e.g. gebeodum, 
in the pl. The evidence of Kt is too scant to allow clear conclusions to be 
drawn. There appears to be variation, but note examples such as Ch 1510 
gewriota ‘writings’ gen.pl., OccGl 49.21 weogas ‘ways’, contrasting with 
OccGl 49.415 gewita ‘witnesses’, 994 cwidas ‘sayings’. 


On variation of the stem vowel as in weras, etc., see Hogg (1992b: §5.179). 
2 On variation of the diphthong, e.g. Ru2 wearas, see Hogg (1992b: §5.44n1). 
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On the comparison between NNbr and SNbr, see Lindel6f (1901: §88). 
Weagas (3x), weogum (1x) may be Kenticisms, see Hogg (1992b: §5.105n6) and 
Ball (1970: 465). 
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3.24 Overall, the dialect picture is one of the general loss of any synchronic 
rule of back umlaut in WS, against its retention in the allomorphy of Merc, 
whilst Nbr occupies a medial and theoretically somewhat complex position. 
In the context of this dialect variation it is probably important to note that 
most generative analyses of back mutation in this declension restrict them- 
selves to a single dialect, as, for example, in Dresher (1978), which deals 
only with WMerc. 


(d) Loss of [hb] 


3.25 The historical source of the variations discussed below is the loss of 
[h] between voiced segments, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.45-51). Loss of [h] 
(earlier [x]) could occur in two types of words: (i) those with [h] occurring 
after a vowel; (ii) those with [h] occurring after a liquid consonant. In both 
types, [x] would be retained word-finally in the nom.sg., but it would be 
lenited to [h] and lost between voiced segments in inflected forms. The loss of 
[h] would lead to further changes in both types, and the resultant paradigms 
in LWS are of the following types (see below for further discussion):! 


Singular 

Nom. scoh shoe meéarh horse 
Acc. scoh mearh 

Gen. scOs meéares 

Dat. sco meéare 

Plural 

Nom. ScOs meéaras 

Acc. scOs meéaras 

Gen. scona’ meéara 

Dat. scom mearum 


Other nouns which decline like sédh include: masc.: eoh ‘horse’, fléah ‘flea’,’ 
hoh ‘heel’, léah ‘open land’ (see §3.36); neut.: feoh ‘money’, fléah ‘albugo’ 
(cf. fléa, etc., of the an-declension, see n2), pleoh ‘danger’, slob ‘mire’ (rarely 
masc., fem.), béoh ‘thigh’. In eof and other nouns with a short diphthong 
in the nom.sg., compensatory lengthening perhaps takes place when [h] is 
lost, so that we find nom.pl. éos, etc.* Other nouns which decline like 
mearh include: masc.: ealh ‘temple’, fearh ‘pig’, healh ‘nook’, horh ‘rheum’ 
(also neut.), sealh ‘willow’, seolh ‘seal’, wealh ‘foreigner’; neut.: feorh ‘life’, 
holh ‘hollow’. On compensatory lengthening in this type, see §3.28 and 
references therein. 
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' See §§3.26, 3.28n2 on the nom.pl. of neut. nouns of this type. 


2 Found at GDPref and 3 20.221.22 and also RegCGI 2.272. 

> Of uncertain gender. The form co-exists with fléa, of the an-declension. It is prob- 
able that the latter is the result of restructuring, which eliminates the allomorphic 
variation and aligns the noun with a regular type. 

+ See Hogg (1992b: §§5.124ff.). However, whether the long vowel in a form such as 
éos is due to compensatory lengthening rather than vowel contraction is debatable, 
see §3.26n1. Compensatory lengthening serves the purpose of preserving a heavy root 
syllable throughout the paradigm of a word such as mearh, but it is unmotivated by 
any such consideration in a form such as *eo-as < *eohas, since the initial syllable is 
etymologically light. Moreoever, non-contraction in poetic metre demands the assump- 
tion of a light first syllable in decontracted éos and the like, see Fulk (1992: §101), 
and cf. Dietz (1970). 


3.26 As regards the type exemplified by sédb, most WS forms can be 
accounted for by assuming that loss of [h] is followed by vowel contrac- 
tion, as a result of which an original short vowel or diphthong was 
lengthened.'” This will account for all the forms of scdh in §3.25 except 
gen.pl. scéna, where the expected form would be of the type *sc6. Such 
forms do not occur,* and a new gen.pl. from the an-declension has been 
created, presumably to avoid @-inflexion in this case. For the neuters, plural 
forms are generally rare, but note péoh ‘thighs’ against péona gen.pl., 
péon dat.pl. Since it would be expected that loss of intervocalic /h/ would 
occur earlier than apocope, see Hogg (1992b: §7.51),* béoh must represent 
a reintroduction of /h/ to make the nom.sg. and pl. identical, as is usually 
the case in heavy-stemmed neuters of this declension, see also §3.28n2. 
Finally, the stem variations seen in this paradigm can sometimes interact 
with the variations induced by final devoicing, see the discussion in §3.31. 


' This formulation differs somewhat from the account given in Hogg (1992b: 


§§5.132-4), whereby the loss of [h] itself causes lengthening, and the unstressed vowel 
is then lost in hiatus. This view depends upon the assumption that [h] could have 
belonged to the first syllable in a form like *feohes, see ibid.: §2.81, because if it 
belonged to the second syllable, its loss should have gone uncompensated. (To the idea 
that / might actually have been ambisyllabic under such circumstances, cf. McCully, 
1992: 119-21, Fulk, 1997.) Cf. §3.25n4. Putting / into the first syllable of *feohes 
also undercuts the rationale for its loss, since the complementary distribution of [h] 
and [x] is such that the former occurs in syllable onsets only, the latter in codas, see 
Opalinska (2004: 236). Describing the environments in which [h] appears would 
otherwise require a certain degree of complexity, see e.g. J.M. Anderson (2001: 206). 
Moreover, contracted forms in verse with an original short root vowel or diphthong, 
when metrically decontracted, never demand scansion with a lengthened vowel; see 
Fulk (1992: §101) on the implications of this. 

> Cf. a similar generative explanation in Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976: 534-7), who 
also argue convincingly against a very different analysis in Keyser (1975); see also 
K.H. Wagner (1969: 250); but see §3.25n4. 

> PPs 48.5 héa ‘of heels’, although WS, is an Angl type (PPs appears originally to 
have been composed in an Angl dialect), see further §3.27. 
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* The evidence, however, is debatable, as there are reasons to believe that the lenition 


of /x/ was contemporary with Anglian smoothing, which in turn appears to have 
followed the apocope of high vowels, see Fulk (1992: §§398, 402). 


3.27 In Angl the situation is somewhat different, for there, especially in 
Nbr, the hiatus may be unresolved, since in more northerly dialects inflex- 
ional juncture appears to inhibit such resolution, see Hogg (1992b: § 5.147). 
Hence in Li all forms show retention of the inflexional vowel, e.g. LkGI(Li) 
15.22 scdeas,' and similarly MkGI(Ru) 1.7 gescoas. In [Merc similar forms 
are found, e.g. Rul sédas (2x).” Theoretically, this is of some interest. Within 
the framework of lexical phonology, or any related theory which does not 
accept the existence of boundary segments,’ the status of hiatus resolution 
becomes difficult. In LWS, hiatus resolution can be viewed as post-cyclical 
(applying in all environments), but in Ang] the failure of resolution before 
an inflexion implies that the rule is cyclical. Whilst the exact status of hiatus 
resolution as a lexical rule remains unclear, it is nevertheless clear that 
forms like scédas are not merely analogical re-formations. 


' With <oe> for <eo>. Variant forms such as acc.pl. sédea suggest an alternative neut. 


paradigm, see §3.10. 


2 


* Note that Li has strong forms of the gen.pl., namely MkGI 1.7 sc6e, LkGl 3.16 
scoea. 

3 A very full, advanced treatment is $. Anderson (1992), whilst Kenstowicz (1994: 
esp. ch.5) provides an excellent introduction. Kenstowicz (1994: 233-4) also deals 
with a problem in PDE not unrelated to the present OE problem. 


3.28 For the type exemplified by mearh there are no significant variations 
from the paradigm presented in §3.25.'* The length of the root vowel or 
diphthong, however, is difficult to ascertain, and it is unclear whether the 
length is determined morphologically or phonologically; for discussion of 
the issues involved, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.124, 127). It is plain, however, 
that both lengthened and unlengthened forms occurred. 


' Maldon 189 mear without final -h is an isolated example, which may well be an 


error for mearg (on which see §3.31), see Scragg (1981: 79). 
? But the neut. nouns retain final -h in the nom.pl., e.g. feorh ‘people’, which parallels 
the re-formation of péoh, see §3.26. 


3.29 The morphology of several nouns whose stem ends in -/ is made 
more complex by a change in Gmc whereby the sequence */yw/, with */y/ 
usually due to Verner’s Law, had simplified to */w/, but could also simplify 
to */y/, see Hogg (1992b: §4.9(3)) for details. Therefore, alongside holh 
‘hollow’, horh ‘rheum’, both nom.sg. and with */x/ without Verner’s Law, 
inflected forms with -w- occurred, thus *holwes,' horwes, horwe. These 
could then co-occur with forms with -g-, e.g. PsCa(KG) 7.5 horgum dat.pl.? 
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But any alternations of the type / ~ w might be viewed as synchronically 
suppletive, and hence we find restructuring in the type of paradigm presented 
by mearh,’ and forms such as Lch II hores, horas. 


' Inferred from ME holwe and PDE hollow, though these could reflect the stem 
*holg-. 

> Note ApT 14.6 horhgum dat.pl. 

> For occasional spellings of words such as mearh with final -g, i.e. mearg, see 
§3.31. 


(e) Devoicing 


3.30 Most alternations induced by the historical changes of voicing and 
devoicing, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.54-68), result only in low-level allophonic 
variations of the type exemplified by wulf [wulf] ~ wulfas [wulvas]. However, 
the final devoicing of the voiced velar fricative /y/ has some morphological 
consequence, although this is mainly to be seen only in LWS texts; see ibid.: 
§7.63 for some details of the different expressions of this devoicing in other 
dialects. 


3.31 In LWS, words such as béah ‘ring’ (< béag, and so for other nouns 
here), beorh ‘hill’, plob ‘plough’, which show final devoicing, retain the 
voiced velar fricative in inflected forms, e.g. béagas nom.pl., beorge dat.sg., 
ploges gen.sg. This sub-phonemic alternation could lead to the interpretation 
of <g> and <h> as freely varying spellings of a single velar fricative phoneme. 
Hence we also find occasional spellings in which <h> substitutes for [y], 
e.g. dabum for dagum ‘day’ dat.pl., see Hogg (1992b: §7.64). Similarly, 
occasional examples of <g> for <h>, as in Ch 385 341 léage ‘open land’, 
also poetic Wan 92 mearg ‘horse’, are best viewed as graphic substitutions. 
On the difficulties that attend the interpretation of spellings with <h> for 
<g> and <g> for <h>, see Fulk (2002). 


(f) Nominative singular in -e 


3.32 A variety of historical developments contribute to a group of as- 
declension nouns which appear to have an inflexional -e in the nom.sg. 
None of these nouns are originally simple a-stem nouns which constitute the 
core group of as-declension nouns. Rather, they come from the following 
three principal sources: (i) originally heavy-stemmed ja-stems such as masc. 
ende ‘end’, neut. wite ‘punishment; (ii) originally light-stemmed i-stems such 
as masc. wine ‘friend’, neut. spere ‘spear’; (iii) light-stemmed ja-stems with 
originally stem-final -r, e.g. bere army. These types contrast with originally 
light-stemmed ja-stems such as seég ‘man’, cynn ‘race’ and originally heavy- 
stemmed i-stems such as dé@l ‘part’, flé@sé ‘flesh’, which regularly pattern 
like masc. stan or neut. word, according to their gender.' From a synchronic 
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point of view, however, a rather different three-way division is more plausible: 
(i) a type represented by ende, wine and spere;? (ii) a type represented by 
wite; and (iii) a type represented by here. These three types are discussed 
in order below. 


But see §3.34 for discussion of the nom.pl. of a neut. such as cynn. 

Also to be included here are a few trisyllabic nouns: byrele ‘cup bearer’, eowode 
‘flock’ (of variable gender), hemepe ‘shirt’ (neut.), merece ‘wild celery’, sibe ‘scythe’, 
where gemination seems to have been lost in unstressed position, cf. with hemebe Lat 
camisia. Byrele can also be a fem. n-stem, doubtless due to the nom.sg. -e. 


2 


3.33 The type of noun represented by ende, wine, spere patterns, according 
to gender, exactly as other as-nouns, except in the nom.acc.sg., where it is 
characterized by final -e. It would be possible to analyse these nouns as 
having a paradigm separate from that for other as-nouns, which would be 
distinguished from them only by virtue of the nom.sg. inflexion -e, but 
such an analysis is rarely found.' It seems more economical to assume that 
this type consists of disyllabic stems in which -e forms the second syllable 
of the stem.** Corroboration of this analysis is to be derived from com- 
pounds and quasi-compounds, in which words of this type retain final -e of 
the first constituent, e.g. sperenio ‘battle’, spereléas ‘without a spearhead’. 


1 


See, however, Mitchell and Robinson (2006: §45) for remarks which appear to 
support such an analysis; also compare Pilch (1970) and the comments in §3.5 
above. 

* The remainder of the paradigm can then be derived by means of a synchronic rule 
which deletes unstressed /e/ before a further vowel, e.g. /endetas/ — /endas/ = endas, 
/spere+u/ — /speru/ = speru. This synchronic rule can be seen as related to the historical 
sound change by which unstressed /e/ is lost before another vowel, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§5.150ff.). This sound change is then further developed in LOE and eME, see Luick 
(1914-40: §§451-2), Minkova (1991: 155-6). Broadly speaking, this type of analysis 
is the kind adopted by most generative phonologists, although the stem-final vowel is 
often assumed to be underlying /j/ or /i/. This is in order to account for i-umlauted 
vowels in the initial syllable, which seems to us unnecessary anywhere in OE noun 
morphology, including mutation plurals, see §§3.122-7. Keyser and O’Neil (1985: 
50-1) assume wine to contain stem-final /e/, in contrast to /i/ elsewhere, which is 
somewhat odd. K.H. Wagner (1969) and Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976) assign a similar 
underlying structure to the type represented by cynn, but this is rejected by Keyser and 
O’Neil (1985). 

> Tt should be noted that in n2 above and throughout this work we have silently 
amended the frequent generative use of ‘/y/’ for the palatal approximant /j/ in accord 
with IPA principles. The persistent use of ‘/y/’ for /j/ is to be deplored and avoided in 
the study of OE, though it remains standard in connexion with PIE. 


3.34 The type of noun represented by wite has one individuating char- 
acteristic, namely nom.pl. in -u, e.g. witu ‘punishments’.' Given that apocope 
of final -u normally occurs after a heavy monosyllable, see Hogg (1992b: 
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§6.20), this type represents a surface violation of apocope.” Like the nouns 
discussed in §3.33, these retain final -e when they are the initial constituents 
of compounds and quasi-compounds, e.g. witebis ‘torture chamber’, witeleast 
‘immunity from punishment’. The paradigm of this type contrasts clearly 
with original light ja-stem neuters like cynn ‘race’, in which the nom.pl. 
is cynn with apocope. The most probable explanation of this form is that 
these light stems were restructured as as-declension nouns with a monosyllabic 
stem ending in a geminate, and that therefore apocope would operate to 
delete inflexional -u in the nom.pl.’ 


1 


Other examples of this type are given in §2.20. 

However, in a generative framework it might be assumed that there existed a 
synchronic rule of apocope which was ordered before the /e/-deletion rule discussed 
in §3.33. The synchronic derivation of witu would then be as follows, where the 
output is the actual OE form: /witte+u/ > /wiite+u/ (apocope fails) — /wirtu/ 
(/e/-deletion). 

* Cf. the remarks in Hogg (1992b: §6.25), pertaining to diachronic developments, 
which we believe to be irrelevant in the present context of synchronic grammar. 


2 


3.35 Forms of all the types of noun discussed in §§3.33—4 are almost entirely 
regular in all dialects, subject only to the types of inflexional variation 
discussed in §§3.8-11. The only important exception to this generalization 
appears to be NNbr (Li, DurRitGl) rié ‘kingdom’, which as an historical 
heavy ja-stem should have been expected to pattern exactly like wite (as 
it does in all other texts and dialects, with insignificant exceptions). But in 
these two texts the nom.sg. is always ric. Since there is a pl. form LkGI(Li) 
4.5 ricu,' it would be difficult to argue that the noun has been totally re-formed 
as a heavy monosyllable, and the status of the word in NNbr remains 
obscure. 


"Alongside MtGI(Li) 4.8 ricas, although this masc.pl. is scarcely relevant to the 


present discussion, since in Li the noun is otherwise neut. 


3.36 The third type of noun to be discussed here is principally represented 
by here ‘army’; for other, structurally similar nouns see further §3.37. As 
described in §§2.19, 2.24b, here originally has /j/ before an inflexional 
vowel, so that we find, for example, bere ~ hergas. But even in EWS, forms 
with -g- are in a clear minority, and Or consistently has forms without -g-, 
thus giving a paradigm of the type here ~ heras, which is identical to that 
of wine, see §3.33. In LWS also the type here ~ heras predominates even 
more heavily.' The development of the new type without /j/ appears to 
signal a restructuring such that here is simply aligned with all other nouns 
of the same type as wine.?* This change in the structure of here is directly 
relevant to the absence of i-umlaut in the synchronic phonology of OE 
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nouns, cf. §3.33n2. Where /j/ is retained before an inflexional vowel, in 
WS an epenthetic vowel may be introduced before the /j/, e.g. herigas 
‘armies’, see for further details Hogg (1992b: §§6.43-4). For similar Nbr 
spellings but from a different source, see ibid.: §§6.35-6. 


' Not, however, exclusively, for there continue to be mainly isolated examples of the 


hergas type throughout the period, even in WS. 

2 See further Keyser and O’Neil (1985: 55). On the other hand, the older type with 
/j/ might, in a generative approach consonant with the analysis of bearu offered in 
§3.42n2, suggest that the underlying form of the stem was /herj/, with /j/ vocalized to 
/i/ finally after /r/ and subsequently lowered to /e/. This would parallel historical devel- 
opments in, e.g., the imper.sg. of weak verbs of class I, see §6.82. Cf. §§2.23ff. 

> However, it is surely anachronistic to suggest, as does Brunner (1965: §246A4), 
that the restructuring is on the basis of the i-stems, since it is most probable that the 
i-stems had all been restructured (as members of the as-declension, or perhaps, if very 
early, of the older a-stem class) prior to the development in here discussed above. 


3.37 There are no other nouns exactly like bere, but the compound 
durhere ‘folding door’ and the Lat loan cdsere ‘emperor’ should be noted, 
together with a large number of examples with the agentive suffix -ere, e.g. 
becere ‘baker’, see further §2.20. It is noteworthy that none of these poly- 
syllabic nouns ever shows pre-inflexional /j/,! and the early restructuring 
of these nouns, which may have been connected with lack of stress, quite 
probably led to the restructuring of here. 


By comparison, there are no attested compounds in here- before a second constitu- 
ent with a vocalic initial, where, etymologically, herg- might be expected. 


3.38 In Nbr the situation is somewhat different, for in all texts forms of 
here indicating the presence of /j/ are regular in the pl., e.g. bergum dat.pl., 
and in the sg. similar forms are more common than occasional forms 
without such indication, the only exception being constant dat.sg. here in 
Li.' For Merc the situation in Rul is similar, but PsGI(A) offers no evidence. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that these northern dialects are in this respect 
apparently more conservative than WS. 


' Ru2, on the other hand, always has forms with -g-, see Lindeléf (1901: 104). 


(g) Geminate consonants 


3.39 The primary source of stem-final geminate consonants in the as- 
declension is originally light-stemmed ja-stems such as /yll ‘hill’ (masc.) 
and cynn ‘race’ (neut.), see §§2.19-20 and, for other sources, §3.40. 
Originally, these nouns should have had an ungeminated final consonant 
in the nom.sg., e.g. *hyle, and a geminated consonant in the acc.sg., e.g. 
hyll. But the two forms appear to have fallen together by the time of 
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Pre-OE, with the geminate consonant being generalized throughout the 
paradigm, see §2.23. But later, by a process of degemination, an historical 
sound change which appears to have begun to be implemented by the time 
of EWS, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.80-1), gradually becoming expressed more 
frequently through the period, final geminate consonants would have been 
shortened, so that there would be an alternation between a single word-final 
consonant in the nom.sg., e.g. byl, cyn, and a geminate consonant in inflected 
forms, e.g. hylles, cynnes.' This alternation is not always evidenced in LWS 
texts, so that, for example, cy is found just once in /ECHom, at II 144.205, 
and not at all in ELS, although occasionally in other lfrician texts, 
though this is more probably due to orthographic convention than to failure 
of the change, or levelling away of degemination, cf. ibid.: §7.81.’ It is 
noticeable that in Nbr the geminate consonants are regularly retained, 
although whether this is orthographic, as suggested by Campbell (1977: 
§66n4), or phonological seems impossible to determine. 


"Such alternation does not occur in nouns in which the geminate is subject to further 


change, as in the type exemplified by seég ‘man’. This type patterns exactly as stan. 
2 The retention of an orthographic geminate seems to be particularly characteristic 
of lfrician texts, and it may therefore be a further indication of graphic conservatism 
in these texts. On the particular conservatism of Alfrician texts, see Hogg (1997b). 


3.40 When a noun reflects a form bearing one of the WGmce suffixes 
* innja- (*-unnja-), *-attja- (*-ittja-), then the same alternations as in §3.39 
might have been expected. But in these nouns, of which typical examples 
are fasten ‘fast’, fasten ‘fortress’, wésten ‘desert’, bernet ‘arson’, péowet 
‘slavery’, see for further examples §2.21, not only is there degemination 
in the nom.sg., but in WS this process is increasingly extended to inflected 
cases also, hence gen.sg. fastenes, etc. It is most probable that this extension 
of degemination throughout the plural is a phonological event, whereby 
the simplification occurs firstly in unstressed syllables, rather than a morph- 
ological levelling, cf. §3.62. The nom.pl. of these mainly neut. nouns is 
always in -u, which would not be expected after a heavy syllable, as in 
wéstennu ‘deserts’, but would be regular if degemination had occurred, e.g. 
westenu, see further §3.62. 


' The suffix -ett interchanges with -ot, see Kastovsky (1992: 359-60), which is ungemin- 
ated and whose vowel can then be syncopated. 


3.41 A particularly unusual development occurs with a small number of 
original light i-stems, in particular byse ‘warrior’. Here, alongside constant 
nom.sg. /yse we find inflected forms like nom.pl. byssas.' It is difficult to 
provide a coherent account of this alternation, cf. Hogg (1979: 72-3), and 
it may simply be that rival paradigms have developed. Other nouns which 
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show similar developments, but particularly the existence of rival paradigms, 
include dyne, dyn(n) ‘din’,” ile, ilP ‘sole of foot’, mete, mett ‘food’,* ofdele 
‘slope’.’ 

'  Mald 123 has hysas in a metrically ambiguous position, but this is alongside fyssas 
(2x) in verses in which the geminate is required by the metre. 

* Both dyn and dynn occur alongside each other uniquely in MSol. For gedyne see 
§2.64n1, also for gewill ‘will’. 

> At CorpGl 400 glossing callos alongside weorras. 

* But mett is only Nbr, cf. §3.39. 

* LkGI(Li) 19.37 efdell, Ru @fdelle dat.sg., from which *ofdell nom.sg. might be 
supposed. 


(h) Nominative singular in -u 


3.42 Nouns of this type are historically old wa-stems with root-final con- 
sonants such as bearu ‘grove’ (masc.), searu ‘device’ (neut.), see §2.28. The 
masc. nouns all show an alternation between -u in the nom.sg. and -w- in 
all inflected forms, e.g. bearu ~ bearwas, whilst the neuters all have -u in the 
nom.pl. also, e.g. searu ~ searu. It seems most probable that this type has 
been subject to synchronic restructuring, in which the stem is best analysed 
as containing final -w, e.g. bearw-.'” Interestingly, these nouns also show 
in WS the introduction of epenthetic -v-, e.g. beaduwe ‘battle’ dat.sg. parallel 
to the type herigas discussed in §3.36. 


' It would be possible, therefore, although it does not seem to us necessary, to derive 


the root diphthong by a synchronic rule of breaking, cf. §2.31(1). This is normally the 
type of analysis favoured by generative studies, e.g. K.H. Wagner (1969: 253), Kiparsky 
and O’Neil (1976: 548). In other respects the analysis presented here is very similar 
to such generative analyses, see also Keyser and O’Neil (1985: 51-2). 

2 In a generative approach similar to that offered for here ~ her(i)gas in §3.36n2, 
two synchronic rules might then be assumed to apply to such nouns. The first of these 
will be apocope of final -w after a heavy stem, which will affect the nom.pl. of neuters, 
e.g. /sarwu/ > /szarw/, see further §3.50&n3. (It should be noted that such forms 
cannot be derived by assuming, rather than apocope, a rule which deletes /w/ before 
/u/. It would then be impossible to account for constant dat.pl. forms of the type 
searwum, see §2.31(2).) It should be noted that this is a significant shift from the 
historical situation, where *saru is the expected nom.pl. form, see §2.31(2). (Compare 
with this form the older type represented in CorpGl 88 sarwo nom.sg. (glossing Lat 
adventio), with -w- introduced from the oblique cases but without a diphthong.) The 
second rule applying to these nouns will vocalize /w/ finally after a consonant, hence 
/bearw, searw/ > /bzaru, sxaru/. 


(i) Nominative singular in -w 


3.43 There is a group of as-declension nouns which differ from the type 
discussed in §3.42 in that although they are old wa-stems, their root ends 
in a vowel or a diphthong, e.g. sdw ‘snow’, péow ‘servant’ (masc.), hraw 
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‘body’, cnéow ‘knee’ (neut.), see §2.28. In all these nouns final */w/ would 
have vocalized to /u/ and then either would have been lost after a long 
vowel or diphthong or would have formed a diphthong with a preceding 
short vowel, as in stréa(w) ‘straw’ < *strau < *strawaz, see §2.31 for details. 
It is helpful in the discussion of these forms to distinguish between those 
nouns which have a root monophthong and those which have a root 
diphthong (from whatever source). The former are discussed in §3.44, the 
latter in §§3.45-8. 


3.44 In monophthongal nouns of this type, the expected paradigm should 
show a vowel-final nom.sg., e.g. sud with -w preceding the inflexion else- 
where except perhaps the dat.pl.' In fact, except where the root vowel is 
-i-, see below, the nom.sg. also shows -w, i.e. sudw, etc. If this -w is phono- 
logically genuine, then this would represent a restructuring of this type to 
eliminate allomorphy, and the noun would pattern exactly as stan. On the 
other hand, if -w is purely an orthographic analogy, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§7.69ff.), then these nouns would pattern very much like the type exem- 
plified by bearu, see §3.42.* The major exception to the above situation 
occurs with nouns having the root vowel /i:/, e.g. Tiw Tiw, for these nouns 
have an alternative nom.sg. of the type Tig, so EpGl, ErfGl 767, CorpGl 1681 
briig ~ briw ‘porridge’, CorpGl 986 gig ~ CIGI2 5 giw ‘vulture’, EpGl, 
ErfGl 1015, CorpGl 2021 siz ~ sliv ‘tench’. This alternation can then affect 
the parallel ja-stem glig ~ gliw ‘mirth’. The development of these types is 
also connected with developments in Gmc, see further Hogg (1992b: §§3.18, 
4.9). From the morphological point of view, however, it is plain that all the 
variations lead to an elimination of allomorphy in the paradigm. 


There appear to be no examples of nom.pl. of neut. nouns of this type. The late 
form stréwu may show late monophthongization, see Hogg (1992b: §5.212&n2). 
2 Exactly how the paradigm would be generated synchronically in that event remains, 
however, problematic, for in order to derive nom.sg. /snat/ it is necessary to find 
some method of deleting the stem-final /w/ occurring elsewhere in the paradigm. 
Presumably this is best achieved by assuming that apocope applies equally to /w/ 
as to /u/; for details of apocope and some problems that this might cause, see 
§§3.50-1. 
> The alternation EpGl, ErfGl 1005, CorpGl 1972 iuu ~ MRune 35 éoh ‘yew’ is due 
rather to the combined effects of Verner’s Law and the alternative developments of 
PGmce */yw/ in PGme *ixwaz, see Hogg (1992b: §4.9(3)). 


3.45 Nouns which had a root-final diphthong in Gmce (i.e. before the 
suffix -w-), e.g. béeow ‘barley’, déaw ‘dew’, péaw ‘custom’, see further §2.28, 
all share the paradigm of stan, with -w reintroduced to the nom.sg.,! 
although the nom.pl. of neuters (like béow, see §2.28n3) is not evidenced. 
Other nouns which had developed a root-final diphthong by the phonemic- 
ization of the sequence root vowel plus suffix -w- should have done so 
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only in the nom.&acc.sg., though final -w was often restored in these cases 
on the basis of analogy to the inflected cases, see Hogg (1992b: §3.19). In 
the inflected cases, later developments should either have caused breaking 
of /e/ before /w/* or shown failure of first fronting before Aw/, see ibid.: 
§§5.22, 5.13 respectively, hence giving paradigms of the following types:? 


Masculine Neuter 
Singular 
Nom. péow servant cnéow knee stréaw straw 
Acc. péow cnéow streaw straw 
Gen. peowes *cneowes *strawes 
Dat. peowe cneowe *strawe 
Plural 
Nom. peowas cneowu *strawu 
Acc. peowas cneowu *strawu 
Gen. peowa cneowa *strawa 
Dat. beowum cneowum *strawum 


Both these types of paradigm, i.e. those for nouns with the Gmc root vowel 
*/e/ and those for nouns with the Gmc root vowel */a/, are subject to 
restructuring, as discussed in §§3.46-8. 


' Except CollGl 12.83 séa ‘juice’. 

2 But for reasons to doubt that there ever was breaking of /e/ before /w/, see Fulk 
(1992: §162n2). Note the parallel failure of breaking of /z/ before /w/ (which occurs 
only in the sequence /zewi/, see Hogg (1992b: §5.20). If there was no such breaking, 
the diphthong in these cases should be regarded as analogical, and therefore long. That 
is, there may never have existed a form like cneowum with a short diphthong, rather, 
only cnewum (as at HomS 19 (Schaefer) 189) later replaced by cnéowum. 

> In the paradigms below we have assumed the reintroduction of -w finally, as in 
other nouns of this type, see further below. No reflex of a masculine noun with 
Gmc */a/ before the stem formative is attested in OE. For stréaw there are no plural 
forms extant. 


3.46 In WS, nouns with original */e/ normally show the paradigm in 
§3.45, including the reintroduction of -w, and forms without -w are rela- 
tively infrequent, even in EWS.' However, the length of the stem-vowel in 
inflected forms is variable. For both EWS and LWS as exemplified by lfric, 
the regular form of the nom.pl.neut. shows -u, e.g. cneowu, treowu, which 
suggests a light stem, although some other texts, for example WSCp, have 
many forms without -u, suggesting a heavy stem, i.e. cnéow. It seems at 
least plausible that the forms without -u are newer, showing a simplification 
of the paradigm.” This analysis is corroborated by the scansion of such 
words in poetry, since it is only in the Alfredian Met and the seemingly 
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late Jud that lengthening can be confirmed by the metre.’ Outside of verse, 
the normal situation in WS is that orthographically, at least, the paradigm 
of these nouns is unvarying and exactly like that of nouns like béow 
discussed in §3.45. Other nouns which pattern like péow are hleow 
‘protection’,* tréow ‘tree’, ancleow ‘ankle’,’ and lareow ‘teacher’, latteow 


‘leader’, compounds of péow.° 
' Thus, tréo ‘tree’ cnéo ‘knee’ are in WS prose relatively frequent only in Bede. The 
situation is somewhat different in the poetry, where diphthong-final forms are frequent, 
see also the comments immediately following. In Beo, however, names in -héo(w), 
inflected and uninflected, are spelt without w about as frequently as with it, and the 
manuscript perhaps reads <peo> for the simplex at Beo 2223, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles 
(2009: 76). Otherwise, uninflected 6é0 without -w occurs only in the Merc PsGI(A) 
108, 28 and (apparently as an archaism) in LawAbt 90, composed c.600, though 
preserved only in a twelfth-century copy. 
* Exactly how to handle synchronically the variation in length of the diphthong 
evident in most WS is difficult, for there is no obvious synchronic, phonologically 
based conditioning to produce length. It might be best to regard the underlying stem 
as short and then morphologically lengthen the stem diphthong in the nom.sg., although 
this is an unhappy ‘brute force’ solution. See also K.H. Wagner (1969: 253-6). 
> See Fulk (1992: §§162-9), and on Beo particularly, Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 
327-8). 
* But the usual uninflected form is hléo, which is also found in the dat.sg. at Gen 
102, And 567, see Campbell (1977: §584). 
* Probably re-formed on the analogy of cnéow. The second syllable bears reduced 
stress, which accounts for the short diphthong. 
® Beside forms of the an-declension, i.e. dreowa, latteowa. 


3.47 In Nbr the status of the above nouns is somewhat obscured by the 
tendency in that dialect to write the diphthong as <ew>, e.g. cnéw, tréw, 
and also the interchange of <eo> and <ea>, see for both Hogg (1992b: 
§§5.44-5). This makes it difficult to interpret, for example, variations in 
dat.pl. forms such as MtGI(Li) 17.14 cnéum, LkGI(Li) 5.8 cnéuum, 22.41 
cnéoum, although it is most probable that they all represent a diphthong 
followed by /w/.' To the extent that Merc has similar forms, -w usually 
appears, but PsGI(A) also has 73.5 tréa gen.pl. and Ca 6.37 eletrés ‘olive 


tree’ gen.sg., cf. the Nbr forms in n1. 

' Yet there are a few forms in which this cannot be so, especially in tréo ‘tree’, which 
is usually nom.sg. tré, and similarly in sg. inflected forms, e.g. gen.sg. trées, although 
in the pl. diphthongal forms predominate. The same appears to be true with stré ‘straw’ 
for stréaw. This variation is puzzling and remains unaccounted for; see Ross (1940: 
47-52), who claims that trées is due to Norse influence (which means that Merc -trés 
has to be explained separately) and that stré is by orthographic analogy to tré. Ross’s 
account seems unconvincing. 


3.48 In WS, the only noun of this kind in the as-declension with original 
Gmc */a/ is restructured on the basis of the nom.sg. without allomorphic 
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variation, i.e. stréaw ~ stréawes. This noun always shows final -w in unin- 
flected forms' and hence patterns exactly like e.g. péaw ~ péawes (outside 
of the nom.&acc.pl., since péaw is masc.), with original Gmc */au/, see §3.45. 
In other dialects the noun patterns similarly to those discussed in §3.47, 


see especially n1. 
' The compound stréaberige (alongside stréawberige) ‘strawberry’ is scarcely relevant, 
since either the variations are orthographic or we may assume loss of /w/ in composi- 


tion. (On the relation of orthography to phonology in early medieval texts, see Laing 
and Lass 2003.) 


3.49 It may be observed from the discussion in §§3.43-8 that, despite the 
often complex history of this overall group of nouns, the strong tendency 
in all of them is to develop a new paradigm without allomorphic variation, 
and in which the nom.sg. ends in either orthographic or phonological -w. 
Essentially, therefore, these nouns come to differ from a noun like stan 
only in the fact that their nom.sg. ends in -w rather than -n. 


(j) Apocope 


3.50 In nouns of the as-declension the only form in which apocope can 
potentially occur is the nom.pl. of neuter nouns.' With monosyllabic neuters 
the situation in WS is relatively straightforward, in that light-stemmed 
nouns, with one predictable set of exceptions, see below, show -u or -a, 
see §3.9, in the nom.pl. and heavy-stemmed nouns have -@, e.g. scipu 
‘ships’ vs. word ‘words’.** Apart from the type discussed in n2, the most 
obvious apparent surface exceptions to this situation are nouns like wite 
‘punishment’, with nom.pl. witu despite the preceding heavy syllable. For 
an analysis of this type, see §3.34. 


' Recall especially that here nom.pl. includes the synchronically identical acc.pl., see 


§3.7. 
2 This general statement is not, however, without exceptions. Some, especially later, 
texts show -u even after heavy syllables. Particularly rich sources include LibSc and 
PsGI(D), with frequent examples such as wordu, weorcu (although these may be found 
alongside other forms like PsGI(D) scéap ‘sheep’ pl. This shift, which may have been 
motivated by a desire to distinguish sg. and pl. forms, can best be analysed as a loss 
of the synchronic rule of apocope (see below, §§3.65, 3.67, 3.72), which is in any case 
somewhat morphologized in its restriction to nouns and adjs. against verbs, see further 
§§4.43, 4.11. See also §3.70 for the situation elsewhere, particularly NNbr. 

> At least at first sight, it seems clear that this variation can be handled by a synchronic 
rule of u-apocope after a heavy syllable, which will apply equally to historical wa-stems 
like searu ‘devices’, in which final -u may be explained on the basis of the development 
/sarwu/ > /szarw/ and subsequent vocalization to /séaru/. (Two problems persist, 
however. The first of these is whether /w/ might be subject to apocope in the same 
positions, cf. §3.44, and the derivation of searu immediately below. The second arises from 
the existence of the alternative inflexion -a, see below.) This rule is presumably a 
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subpart of a more general rule which apocopates both high vowels (/i, u/) and pre- 
sumably also /j/, cf. Hogg (1992b: §§6.20, 6.25) for the historical development. 
Generative treatments such as Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976), Dresher (1978) and Keyser 
and O’Neil (1985) have a rule normally called High Vowel Deletion (or the like) which 
follows the broad outlines of this more general apocope. It seems more helpful in the 
present context to consider only the relevant subpart of the rule without attempting 
to prejudge whether or not the more general rule is the more appropriate, see Hogg 
(2000: 355). It should also be noted that the synchronic analysis of the final vowel is 
made more complex by the alternative form -a, see also §3.57n1. 


3.51 NNbr is remarkable for the number of instances in which u-apocope 
fails even after a heavy syllable, cf. §3.50n2. Thus, in Li only about 25% 
of heavy stems have -@ in the nom.pl., see Ross (1937: 55), whilst in 
DurRitGl -@ is equally uncommon except, perhaps, in the case of scp 
‘sheep’ (6x) alongside 19.19 scipo, see Lindel6f (1890: 105). This phenom- 
enon is not found in the comparable SNbr or Merc texts, nor in PsGI(A). 


(k) Double plurals 


3.52 As is pointed out in §§2.97-100, all nouns which historically belonged 
to the s-stem class, and were therefore neuter, adopted the endings of the 
as-declension in OE. These nouns are divisible into two groups: (i) those 
which show an -r- after the stem in the pl. but not in the sg.; (ii) those 
which show an -r- throughout their paradigm. The second type shows no 
particular characteristics of variation which are not found with other as- 
declension nouns of the same syllabic structure, except it should be noted 
that parallel pairs of nouns are sometimes found with and without i-umlaut, 
e.g. sele ~ salor ‘hall’,' which is indicative that the original i-umlaut vari- 
ations characteristic of the historical stem class, see §§2.95-6, had been 
either extended throughout the paradigm or levelled away.’ The first type, 
however, requires further discussion. 


1 See also §3.14&n1. 


2 


The remarks in §3.33n2 on the general loss of any synchronic rule of i-umlaut in 
OE noun morphology are pertinent here. 


3.53 Three nouns regularly show the characteristics of type (i) r-stems: 
@&g ‘egg’, lamb ‘lamb’ and éealf ‘calf’, and the paradigms of the first two, 
at least, demonstrate that they accept the normal inflexions of neuter nouns 
of the as-declension except that in the plural, -r- directly follows the stem 
and precedes the inflexional ending, hence, for example, gen.sg. lambes ~ 
gen.pl. lambra. Since these nouns show the same set of inflexions as other 
as-declension neuters, it is most appropriate to treat the intervening -r- as 
an additional marker of plurality which is inserted before the inflexion. On the 
other hand, usage with éealf is variable. Often it follows the same pattern 
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as the other two nouns, but in #lfric it has adopted the regular plural of 
masc. nouns of the as-declension, e.g. cealfas, cealfum at /EHom 22.264, 
267.' Elsewhere in LWS, both patterns are found.** In Alfrician texts, 
although éild ‘child’ usually displays the forms of a neut. noun of the as- 
declension, as is regularly the case in EWS, cf. §2.99, forms with intrusive 
-r-, i.e. nom.acc.pl. éildru, -a, gen.pl. cildra, dat.pl. éildrum, become more 
common, forming a significant minority.’ 


' But note that if these are inflected forms of cealf, then AAHom 31.103 an cealf 
acc.sg. shows that the noun remains neut. in gender, and the replacement is purely 


phonological. 


2 In INbr, Li shows gen.sg. c@lfes, celfes, with the inflexion of the as-declension added 


to an umlauted stem. 

> Examples of other words are isolated and late: PsGI(D, K) 147.6, OccGl 50.1.2 
147.17 bréadru, -a ‘breadcrumbs’, AldV 1.5125 hémedru ‘sexual intercourse’, LorGl 
2.19 léower ‘hams’ (also LorGl 1.17 léwera gen.pl., Ch 1506 léuw nom.sg.), ClGl 
1.3862 speldra ‘torches’. 

*  RegCGl 2.116 cildran is dat.pl. Note the curious form cildas in the Nbr MtGI(Li) 
19.13, which might be compared with the forms in n2. 


3.54 These nouns, however, show one further peculiarity in that their 
nom.pl. always has inflexional -w in WS, i.e. égru, éealfru, lambru. There 
are two possible explanations for this preservation of the inflexion. Firstly, 
we might suggest that the additional marker of plurality is not /r/ but vowel 
+/r/, for example /lamburu/.' This structure is exactly parallel to that of, 
say, héafdu ‘heads’, see §3.63, and hence, in a synchronic treatment, apocope 
would fail and then syncope would delete the vowel of the medial syllable.” 
Alternatively, we might suggest that the additional marker of plurality is 
simply /r/ and that, as described in §§3.65, 3.67, 3.72, the rule of u-apocope 
has been lost from the morphology of these nouns. 


' We discount the possibility that the underlying form of the nom.sg. might also be 


disyllabic, e.g. */lambu/, for the interaction of that structure with that suggested for 
nouns such as bearu (< /bearw/), see §3.42, would be difficult, as also might be the 
case with a rule of u-deletion to parallel the rule of e-deletion required for nouns like 


wine, see §3.33. 


2 Cf. §3.64 for a diachronic treatment. 


3.55 There is evidence in favour of both of these suggestions. For the 
first, beside expected calferu, lomberu, PsGl(A) has calfur (2x), lombor (1x) 
and Ru2 has lombor (3x), the latter of which parallel the structure for 
disyllabics with a heavy first syllable that were originally monosyllabic, a 
structure that is observable principally in the dialect of PsGI(A), see §3.64.! 
For the second it should be noted that cild ‘child’, which normally has the 
regular nom.pl. cild, has in LWS an increasing number of examples of the 
type cildru, -a, which suggests that there is a tendency to see the nom.pl. 
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of this word and a few others as -ru, see §2.99 for further details. A third 
possibility is that -u came to be in LWS proper to the nom.acc.pl. of all 
disyllabic neuter nouns ending in a sonorant, see §3.72. 


' Li also has lombor at JnGl 21.15, but this is immediately followed by JnGl 21.16 
lomboro, and note also LkG! 10.3 lombro. 


(1) Disyllabic nouns!” 


3.56 Disyllabic stems may be classified into several subtypes, according 
to the internal structure of each of their syllables: (a) heavy first syllable 
with VC second syllable, e.g. drihten ‘lord’ (masc.), héafod ‘head’ (neut.); 
(b) heavy first syllable followed by a sonorant which at least originally was 
non-syllabic, e.g. finger ‘finger’ (masc.), tacn ‘sign’ (neut.); (c) light first 
syllable with VC second syllable, e.g. metod ‘creator’ (masc.), werod ‘troop’ 
(neut.); (d) light first syllable followed by a sonorant which at least origin- 
ally was non-syllabic, e.g. fugol ‘bird’ (masc.), weder ‘weather’ (neut.); (e) 
any first syllable with a heavy second syllable, e.g. cyning ‘king’ (masc.), 
fulwiht ‘baptism’ (neut.).* These subtypes reflect historical origins and devel- 
opment rather than synchronic status. Stems of types (b) and (d) are often 
treated as metrically monosyllabic in some (presumably older, in most cases) 
OE verse, whilst those of types (a) and (c) are rarely so treated.* Thus, 
given the conservatism of poetic language, it may be assumed that at some 
earlier point in the OE period a distinction amongst the types was at least 
partly maintained. It is necessary to discuss each type separately before 


considering whether they remained synchronically distinct in later OE. 
' Many writers refer to these nouns as trisyllabic, given their structure in PGmce with 
an inflexional ending in the nom.sg., e.g. *metudaz (> OE metod ‘creator’). Such usage 
is confusing in reference to their synchronic status in OE. Note also that nouns of 
types (b) and (d) below have a stem-final sonorant which is not in origin syllabic, but 
which becomes so only by native OE processes of syllabification and epenthesis, see 
Fulk (1992: §§76-98) and n2 below. 
2 Tt will be apparent that the following discussion has been heavily influenced by the 
work presented in Fulk (1992: §§76-98), which was not available when Hogg (1992b: 
esp. §§6.38-45) was written. There are, therefore, some differences between the latter 
account and the remarks on epenthesis and syllabification in the following sections, 
but we do not believe there are any serious contradictions. 
> Nouns of the type exemplified by bebod ‘command’ with pl. bebodu, gebed ‘prayer’ 
with pl. gebedu are not to be regarded as disyllabic nouns, for in both cases the prefix 
is unstressed, and therefore they behave exactly as monosyllabic nouns. For the stress 
of bebod, see Hogg (1992b: §2.91(2a)). 
4 This was first observed by Sievers (1885: 480-2). 


3.57 In nouns of type (a) with a heavy first syllable + VC, syncope of the 
vowel of the second syllable is normal in all inflected forms, to give para- 
digms of the following types: 
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Masculine Neuter 
Singular 
Nom. drihten lord héafod head 
Acc. drihten héafod 
Gen. drihtnes héafdes 
Dat. drihtne héafde 
Plural 
Nom. drihtnas héafda, héafdu' 
Acc. drihtnas héafda, héafdu' 
Gen. drihtna héafda 
Dat. drihtnum héafdum 


Forms without syncope, e.g. dribtenes gen.sg., do occur, however, more 
commonly in LWS than in Angl, even occasionally in #lfric, though syn- 
copated forms always predominate. Such is the synchronic state of affairs; 


on 


the historical development of the type, see §3.64. Other nouns which 


are of this type include: 


(a) 


masc.: dpum ‘son-in-law’,’ éled ‘fire’, bannuc ‘cake’,’ bismer ‘disgrace’,* 
brémel ‘bramble’, bytel ‘hammer’, déofol ‘devil’ (see §2.12n2), ealdor 
‘prince’, ellen ‘courage’ (also neut.), ébel ‘home’, hassuc ‘hassock’,* 
mattoc ‘mattock’,’ dfor ‘margin, shore’,° séyttel ‘bolt’, stypel ‘steeple’, 
péoden ‘prince’, bymel ‘thimble’, and the restructured Lat loan mynster 
‘monastery’, see §2.20n1; 

neut.: hémed ‘sexual intercourse’, pyrel ‘hole’ and, when neut., see 
§2.12n2, déofol ‘devil’. The words lendenu ‘loins’,° megden ‘maiden’, 
niten ‘animal’ are inflected the same way, though in WS, unlike in 
Angl, there is usually no syncope in these, see further Hogg (1992b: 
§6.32), and §3.64 below.’ Also to be included here are polysyllabic 
nouns with the diminutive suffix -incel, e.g. hisinéel ‘small house’, 
staninéel ‘small stone’, Oéowinéel ‘little servant’.* 


' ZElfric seems to prefer -a to -u, although both occur, see §3.9. The question whether 


this is a purely phonological development or a substitution of one inflexion for another 
is of some consequence, since if the latter is the case, the synchronic status of u-apocope 
is called into doubt, see Hogg (1997a). Campbell (1977: §377) appears to claim that 
the development is purely phonological, but that must be considered doubtful, since 
-a is not substituted for -u/-o in the nom.sg. of light-stemmed 6-stems, and the substitu- 
tion must therefore be morphologically conditioned, see Hogg (2000: 366). 

> From *aipumaz; cf. OHG eidum. 

> There appear to be no examples of syncope in these words. This may be either for 


phonotactic reasons or, less likely, because the vowels of these obscure suffixes could 
have been long at the time of syncope, cf. §2.17n3, with the references there. If the 
latter is the case, then they would belong to type (e), like fultum ‘assistance’. 
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‘It is noteworthy that syncope occurs even here, as in dat.sg. bismre. The phonotactic 


difficulties of this form are perhaps exemplified by the relative frequency of unsynco- 
pated bismere even in EWS texts such as CP and Or. The noun appears in all three 
genders. 

> Campbell (1977: §574(3)) assigns a short root vowel to this word and classifies it 
as belonging to type (d), but the PGmc form is usually reconstructed as *dberaz: cf. 
MHG uover. 

° Always plural, although /enden frequently occurs as the first constituent of a com- 
pound, as in lendenece ‘pain in the loins, loin ache’. 

7 But cf. Lch II (1) 45.5.1 nytne dat.sg.; however, Lch II nétnum dat.pl. and PsGl(B) 
77.46 nétnu acc.pl. have the Anglian root vowel. Cf. also PsGI(B) 44.4 lendna acc.pl. 
® See Dahl (1938: 73) on the status of this suffix. 


3.58 The typical LWS paradigms of type (b) nouns, in which a heavy first 
syllable is followed by a sonorant that was at least originally non-syllabic, 
may be exemplified as follows: 


Masculine Neuter 
Singular 
Nom. finger finger tac(e)n' sign 
Acc. finger tac(e)n 
Gen. fingres tacnes 
Dat. fingre tacne 
Plural 
Nom. fingras tacna, tacnu 
Acc. fingras tacna, tacnu 
Gen. fingra tacna 
Dat. fingrum tacnum 


Inflected forms with epenthesis, e.g. fingeres gen.sg., occur occasionally, 
especially in Li. Other nouns of the same type include: 


(a) masc.: eppel ‘apple’,? ébm ‘breath’, blostm ‘blossom’, bosm ‘bosom’, 
hleabtor ‘laughter’, mabm ‘treasure’, sculdor ‘shoulder’, wastm 
‘fruit’; 

(b) neut.: ator ‘poison’, béacn ‘beacon’, cndsl ‘race’, cumbol ‘banner’, 
facn ‘crime’, fodor ‘fodder’, fodor ‘case’, hrisl ‘shuttle’,* bis] Eucharist’, 
spatl ‘saliva’, tuddor ‘progeny’, wépn ‘weapon’, wolcen ‘cloud’,° 
wuldor ‘glory’, wundor ‘wonder’.® 


' On the distribution of epenthesized and non-epenthesized forms of the nom.sg., see 


firstly §3.65. 

2 Originally an u-stem and frequently inflected as such in the plural, e.g. appla. Its 
use may be as a neut. at AldV 1.3734 -applu, where the form may result from the 
equation of -a and -u. 
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3.59 The typical LWS paradigms of type (c) nouns, disyllabic in origin, 


in 


fol 


Ot 


(a) 


(b) 
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> But séuldor is exceptional in having nom.pl. séuldru, -o, -a. This is not neut. but 


probably an old dual form, which may be compared with duru ‘door’, nosu ‘nose’, 
see Hogg (1992b: §6.25). The modern pl. form occurs just once, in three parallel late 
interlinear glosses, i.e. PsCa(D, E, K) 7.11 sculdras. 

*  LRid 7 hrisil must metrically have a long vowel in the first syllable. This structure 
is advocated by Smith (1978: 46), Pheifer (1974: §67) and Fulk (1992: §88n28), 
although ErfGl 851 hris/ is unreliable. For alternative views, see Biilbring (1902: §444), 
Campbell (1977: §574.4). 

> CP has wolc (2x side by side at 285.20, 24), and the same form is found very rarely 
elsewhere. These suggest an originally monosyllabic stem, though whether the word 
is etymologically monosyllabic cannot be determined for certain, since there are no 
close cognates outside of WGmce, and hence, e.g., Orel (2003: 474) is undecided. The 
word is twice metrically disyllabic in Ex. In PsGI(A) the nom.acc.pl. is usually wolcen 
(6x), like other originally monosyllabic nouns in that text, but twice wolcenu. 

° The historical masc. u-stem winter ‘winter’, which is always masc. in the sg., has 
nom.pl. winter, which appears to belong to this type. This pl. form occurs alongside 
rare wintras and Nbr wintru, -o, -a. The origins and status of the Nbr forms remain 
undetermined. 


which a light first syllable is followed by VC, may be exemplified as 
lows: 

Masculine Neuter 
Singular 
Nom. metod creator werod troop 
Acc. metod werod 
Gen. metodes werodes 
Dat. metode werode 
Plural 
Nom. metodas werod 
Acc. metodas werod 
Gen. metoda weroda 
Dat. metodum werodum 
her nouns of the same type include: 


masc.: awel ‘awl’, bydel ‘beadle’, cradol ‘cradle’,' darop ‘dart’, eodor 
‘enclosure’, eofor ‘boar’, eosol ‘ass’, falod ‘fold’, farop ‘sea water’, 
hafoc ‘hawk’, hamor ‘hammer’,” heofon ‘heaven’, sadol ‘saddle’, seoloc 
‘silk’, warop ‘shore’, weoloc ‘whelk’. 

neut.:> gamen ‘game’, maegen ‘strength’, ofet ‘fruit’, reced ‘building’, 
weeter ‘water’,’ yfel ‘evil’. 


Campbell (1977: §574(3)) regards this word as belonging to type (d), but cf. Pokorny 


(1959: 386). 
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* Campbell (1977: §574(3)) regards these words as belonging to type (d), but cf. ON 
homurr, sooull. 
> Campbell (1977: §574(4)) regards *warop ‘seaweed’ as belonging to this group, 
but it is usually regarded as having a long vowel in the first syllable, as suggested by 


the poetic metre at Rid40 49 and the apparent etymological connexion to war 


‘seaweed’. 


Brunner (1965: §243.3) and Campbell (1977: §574.3) regard water as belonging 
to type (d), i.e. with an underlying stem wetr-. The stem may have had that form in 


IOE, see Bermuidez-Otero and Hogg (2003: 111-12), but cf. §§3.71-2; however, ety- 
mologically the stem is disyllabic, since the noun is in origin a heteroclitic stem, and 


in WGmc the paradigm is based on the stem in *-ar- rather than *-1-, hence *watar-, 


see Bammesberger (1990a: 204), also Amos (1980: 73), Fulk (1992: §84n21). 
Monosyllabic ON vatn is based on the stem in -n-. 


3.60 The typical LWS paradigm of type (d) nouns, in which a light syllable 
is followed by a sonorant that was at least originally non-syllabic, may be 


exemplified as follows:! 


Masculine Neuter 
Singular 
Nom. peg(e)n servant wed(e)r weather, storm 
Ace. peg(e)n wed(e)r 
Gen. peg(e)nes wed(e)res 
Dat peg(e)ne wed(e)re 
Plural 
Nom. peg(e)nas wed(e)ra, -u? 
Acc. peg(e)nas wed(e)ra, -u? 
Gen. peg(e)na wed(e)ra 
Dat. beg(e)num wed(e)rum 


Inflected forms with epenthesis, e.g. pegenes gen.sg., are to be found already 


in EWS, as well as in Afric. Other nouns of the same type include:* 


(a) masc.: @cer ‘field’, befer ‘beaver’,* botm ‘bottom’, fepm ‘embrace’, 
fugol ‘bird’, hesel ‘hazel’, breefen ‘raven’, negl ‘nail’, ofen ‘oven’, regn 


‘rain’, segel ‘sail’ (often neut.).° 

(b) neut.: bot! ‘dwelling’, bregen ‘brain’ leger ‘bed’, setl ‘seat’. 

' Pegn and other words with /j/ before /n/, e.g. regn, can, especially in LWS, show 
an alternative development with loss of /j/ and compensatory lengthening to pén, etc., 
see Hogg (1992b: §7.71) for details. In such instances the nouns pattern exactly as 
stan, etc. But these forms, which we shall ignore here because of their lack of morph- 
ological interest, seem always to co-exist with forms without this development. 
> Most handbooks give an inflexionless form for the nom.acc.pl. of such nouns, but 
although, for example, nom.pl. weder does occur at Lch II (2) 41.2.1 (though this is 
an Anglian-derived text), it is not the usual form in WS of any date. The situation is 
similar in NNbr, but not in Merc, see §§3.70-1. 
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> Nouns listed below as lacking an epenthetic vowel never show such a vowel in the 
nom.acc.sg. Note that JnGI(Li) 1.18 f@dm is dat.sg. 

* See Campbell (1977: §395n1). The argument of Kiimmel (2004) that this word and 
some others of this type had an alternately monosyllabic or disyllabic stem by case is 


unpersuasive. 
> Campbell (1977: §574(3)) includes here *ofor ‘shore’, but see §3.57n5. 


3.61 In nouns of type (e), which are characterized by an originally heavy 
second syllable,' either because of a consonant cluster in the rhyme or an 
originally long vowel which had not been shortened by the time of syncope, 
see Hogg (1992b: §§6.26-33), syncope naturally does not occur and the 
words follow the paradigm of stan if masc. and word if neut. Such failure 
of syncope is regular when the second syllable is one of the suffixes -dom, 
-els, -had, -ing (and hence -ling), -op (all masc.) and the neut. suffix -lac. 
Typical examples are: cynedom ‘royalty’, wisdom ‘wisdom’, gyrdels ‘girdle’, 
rédels ‘counsel’, camphad ‘warfare’, cildhad ‘childhood’, epeling ‘prince’, 
cyning ‘king’, déorling ‘favourite’, hyrling ‘hireling’, fiscop ‘fishing’, huntop 
‘hunting’,* dglac ‘misery’, wedlac ‘wedlock’. The same structure is seen in: 
(i) obscured compounds of the type fwreld ‘journey’ (also neut.), fultum 
‘help’, blaford ‘lord’ (all masc.), fulwiht ‘baptism’ (neut.); (ii) nouns which 
have a heavy second syllable due to neither suffixation nor compounding, 
e.g. hengest ‘horse’, isern ‘iron’ (neut.; but see §2.21n3), merisé ‘marsh’, 
see also Hogg (1992b: §6.68); (iii) Lat loans, especially those borrowed no 
earlier than the time of Christianization, e.g. altar ‘altar’, apostol ‘apostle’. 
Naturally, these nouns are morphologically straightforward. 


' More precisely, when the final syllable of the stem is heavy, thus including the final 


syllable of trisyllabic words like epeling below. 

* And similarly forms with the suffix -nop, e.g. fiscnop. The -n- is extended from 
related verbs in -nian, e.g. drohtnop ‘way of life’ beside drohtop, due to drohtnian 
‘behave’. Also to be included here are words in which -op is not due to suffixation, 
thus orop ‘breath’, see Hogg (1992b: §6.5). Perhaps warop ‘seaweed’ is amongst these, 
see §3.59n3. 


3.62 A source of disyllabic nouns in WS rather different from any dis- 
cussed above is originally neut. ja-stems with the suffixes -enn, -ett, e.g. 
éfen ‘evening’, festen ‘fortress’, fasten ‘fast’, wésten ‘desert’, bernet ‘arson’, 
piccet ‘thicket’, see for further examples §2.21. In these nouns there should 
have been an alternation between ungeminated nom.sg. and geminated 
forms elsewhere, but degemination is gradually extended, see §3.40. In WS 
these nouns always have nom.pl. in -u, e.g. wésten(n)u, piccet(t)u. From 
an historical point of view this may be the expected result, although it 
contrasts with cynn ‘race’ nom.pl., see §2.24n3, Hogg (1992b: §6.25). 
Synchronically, if degemination is ordered before apocope, or, and perhaps 
more plausibly, such words are assumed, with the loss of any geminate 
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examples, to have an underlying non-geminate final consonant, then it is 
also the case that retention of -u would be predicted.' 


Tn essence, this latter analysis would align such nouns with the type (a) maegden 


‘maiden’, etc., in WS, see §3.57. 


3.63 If we exclude from the following discussion type (e) disyllabics, 
which behave exactly like heavy-stemmed monosyllables, we can apparently 
observe the following variations in the remaining four types: (i) syncope 
of an unstressed medial vowel after a heavy syllable, as in dribtnes, héafdes 
(type a); (ii) vowel epenthesis between a consonant and a sonorant,' as in 
fugeles, wederes (type d) and, but very differently, finger, tacen (type b); 
(iii) u-apocope in neut. nouns of type (c) such as werod. Since u-apocope 
is historically a change which occurs either after a heavy syllable (as in 
word) or after a light syllable followed by another syllable (as in werod), 
see Hogg (1992b: §§6.18, 6.20), it will be plain that the structure of the 
stem and the interaction of the rules of syncope and epenthesis are poten- 
tially crucial to the operation of apocope. 


' Or syllabification of the previously non-syllabic sonorant, since we cannot be certain 


of the intention behind the orthographic insertion of a vowel before the sonorant. 


3.64 Phonologically, the most conservative dialect of OE as regards undis- 
rupted preservation of the results of syncope and apocope as applied to 
disyllabic stems is the dialect of PsGI(A). In this dialect, exceptions to the 
rule of syncope in an open syllable after a heavy syllable are vanishingly 
rare: whilst WS not infrequently has forms with analogically restored vowels 
that had been syncopated, such as @deles, bysmore, in PsGl(A) such forms 
do not occur amongst noun stems (and rarely in other declensional stems), ' 
with a single, principled exception: syncope fails in a syllable preceding 
inflexional -u (but not -um), be it fem.nom.sg. or neut.nom.acc.pl. Hence, 
in PsGI(A), normal forms are nétenu ‘cattle’, béafudu ‘heads’. More re- 
markably, in PsGI(A) a rather consistent distinction is observed in the 
nom.acc.pl., but no other case, between stems of type (a) and of type (b): 
stems of type (a) retain final -w in these cases, as they ought on an etymological 
basis, whilst those of type (b) apocopate it, again as they ought. Thus, 
there is a rather firm distinction between nom.acc.pl. nétenu, héafudu, on the 
one hand (type a), and bécen ‘signs’, wépen ‘weapons’ on the other (type 
b),* with few exceptions.’ The principled nature of the general exception 
to syncope was recognized in the older handbooks (Sievers, 1898: §144&A1; 
Wright and Wright 1925: §216), though the newer ones, and most recent 
studies, seem to regard forms like héafudu as analogical creations, see e.g. 
Brunner (1965: §159A2), Campbell (1977: §353). Rather, the great regu- 
larity in PsGI(A) of the distinction between types (a) and (b) in this regard 
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— a distinction that could not have been recovered once lost, since the 
paradigms of types (a) and (b) are otherwise identical — must lead to the 
conclusion that the forms attested in PsGI(A) are the direct results of 
the historical application of syncope and apocope, and therefore forms like 
WS héafdu, déoflu ‘devils’ are analogical creations.* The motivation for 
their creation is to obviate the irregularity that although the inflected stem 
is otherwise always monosyllabic, before -u it is disyllabic, as it is when 
uninflected. In PsGI(A) this irregularity was handled in a converse manner: 
there arose nom.acc.pl. béafud (5x) beside original héafudu (2x), by ana- 
logy to the nom.acc.pl. of nouns of type (c) like werod. For details, see 
Fulk (2010c). 


' Tt appears that the only relevant exceptions are a few adjectivals: éoweres, ylcere, 


anhyrnera, gedroéfede, forcerrede. See Zeuner (1881: 65-7). 
2 As the number of nouns of this type in PsGI(A) is small, and métenu in this respect 
does not differ from the WS form, see §3.57, to demonstrate the point it is necessary 
to consider evidence from outside the class of disyllabic nouns of the as-declension. The 
other forms cited in Fulk (2010c: 135, which see for discussion) are the following: 
calferu ‘calves’, éadigu ‘blessed’, foréerredu ‘corrupted’, idelu ‘idle’, irenu ‘iron’ (adj.), 
lomberu ‘lambs’, Iytelu ‘little’, 6deru ‘other’, woérigu ‘weary’. 

3 PsGI(A) 95.5 dioful (for dioful) nom.pl. is due to the fact that the noun changed 
gender after the application of syncope and apocope, see §3.138. Calfur and lombur 
(beside calferu, lomberu) may be due to the co-occurrence of monosyllabic and 
disyllabic forms of the nom.pl. of s-stems in PGmc, see §2.99n1, and cf. §3.55. The 
co-occurrence of wolcenu (2x) and wolcen (6x) plainly points to analogical disruption, 
though which form is original cannot be determined for certain, see §3.58n5. The 
apparent reference in Keyser and O’Neil (1985: 143) to a form wunduru in PsGl(A) 
must be a misprint. On héafud beside héafudu, see below. Amongst the adjectives, 
there are two instances of idel nom.sg.fem. alongside idelu (1x). 

* Against the possibility that, historically, the rules simply applied differently in the 
two dialects, see Fulk (2010c: 136-7). 


3.65 Historically, type (b) nouns derive from a stem of the type tdcn- with 
a final post-consonantal sonorant, but since neut.nom.pl. -u is often attached 
to such stems in WS, there arises the possibility that type (b) has been 
reanalysed as underlyingly disyllabic, and thus these nouns have been assimi- 
lated to type (a), i.e. like béafod. Such, for example, is the view of Brunner 
(1965: §243.3) and in part Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976: 534). There are 
reasons, however, to doubt this analysis as a blanket generalization. For LWS 
it is probably true of stems in post-consonantal /r/, whether with a heavy 
or a light first syllable. Thus, for example, ealdor ‘prince’ and ealdor ‘life’ 
are inflected alike, though the former is etymologically disyllabic (type b) 
and the latter monosyllabic (type a): both usually have the disyllabic form 
ealdor when uninflected and the monosyllabic stem ealdr- before vocalic 
inflexions. This is because, historically, the former undergoes syncope in 
inflected cases and the latter epenthesis in uninflected. The same generalization 
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cannot be made, however, about nouns with stems ending in a sonorant 
other than /r/, in which a degree of differentiation between types (a) and 
(b) is maintained. Thus, in Elfric, several words of type (b) are consistently 
spelt without a vowel before the final sonorant, thus ddl ‘disease’, @6m 
‘breath’, béacn ‘sign’, weestm ‘fruit’, whereas spelling varies in some others, 
thus tacn ‘symbol’ more frequently than tacen, but usually hasel ‘eucharist’ 
rather than has/. By contrast, throughout LWS, nouns of type (a) are almost 
always spelt with a vowel before the sonorant in uninflected forms, thus 
bismer/bysmor ‘disgrace’ (never ** bismr/**bysmr), (e)aldor ‘prince’ (never 
**(e)aldr), dribten ‘lord’ (never **dribtn), béoden ‘lord’ (never **béodn), 
déofol ‘devil’ (never **déofl), ébel ‘homeland’ (but HIGI C1125 épl), engel 
‘angel’ (but engl 2x in Elfric). It thus appears to be necessary to assume 
that an underlying distinction was maintained in WS between nouns of 
types (a) and (b).’ The situation is similar in NNbr, but there /n/ is treated 
the same way as /r/, hence finger ‘finger’ (cf. fingeres gen.sg., fingre dat.sg., 
fingeras acc.pl.), bécon ‘sign’ (cf. bécena, bécno gen.pl.), tacon ‘symbol’ 
(cf. taceno gen.pl.), -ddl ‘disease’, husul ‘eucharist’, waestm, waestem, weestim 
‘fruit’ (cf. weestma gen.pl., westmum dat.pl.). As the examples illustrate, 
the distinction between /r, n/ and /l, m/ is reinforced by the fact that the 
former may be syllabic even in inflected cases. Such treatment of medial 
sonorants is infrequent in LWS, e.g. Lch I 147.1 fingeras acc.pl., Med 1.1 
6.8 eppeles ‘apple’ gen.sg. Other Angl texts generally treat /r, n, 1, m/ alike, 
writing a vowel before each in uninflected forms, but usually not before 
vocalic inflexions. 


' Certainty on this point is unattainable. The distinction between the two types could 


be due to spelling conventions. Moreover, it should not be assumed that the treatment 
of all clusters of stop plus sonorant would have been treated identically, see §3.71. 


3.66 The application of syncope to nouns of type (a) in LWS, however, does 
not appear to be governed on a purely phonological basis. It is true that 
some nouns of type (a) undergo syncope with great regularity according to 
expected patterns. Thus, in #CHom and ALLS, déofol, dribten and héafod 
always or almost always have syncopated stems before vocalic inflexions. 
However, by contrast, édel, h@med and bismer are usually unsyncopated 
under similar conditions.’ Syncope would therefore appear to have become 
morphologized and lexicalized in LWS. Syncope applies to nouns of type (a) 
with great regularity in Merc and SNbr; it is also rather regular, surprisingly, 
in NNbr, despite the notable irregularity of epenthesis there, see §3.65. 


' For details, see Fulk (2010c: 132-3). 


3.67 A further reason to doubt that the distinction between types (a) and 
(b) has been neutralized in LWS is that it may be assumed that apocope, 
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far from being an active phonological rule, has been lost from the synchronic 
grammar of the dialect and the ending -w apportioned on a morphological 
or lexical rather than a phonological basis, see §3.72 and Hogg (1997a: 
119-21). In EWS the loss of apocope appears to be incipient, since -O 
forms outnumber forms with -w, -a inflexions,' but in LWS the latter forms 
predominate over the former. The same situation holds in NNbr, e.g. 
béceno ‘signs’, taceno ‘signs’, wundra ‘miracles’, whilst in SNbr although 
-o is more frequent, forms of bécn occur with and without inflexion along- 
side one another, i.e. béceno, -ono (6x), bécun, -on (4x), see Lindelof (1901: 
§149c). Rul is like PsGI(A) in this regard, showing apocope, e.g. tdcen, 
déoful. These latter texts, therefore, show a dialect in which no such 
reanalysis as that referred to above has taken place. 


' Except in the case of wépn ‘weapon’, where Or has 4 inflected forms against 2 


uninflected forms. 

2 Heavily so, if not exclusively in Alfric. But some other, less canonical, LWS texts 
such as HomU 12.1 (Thomas), LS 10 (Guthlac), both showing a variety of Angl dialect 
features, have quite frequent examples such as tdc(e)n ‘signs’, wundor ‘miracles’, whilst 
the intermediate Lch appears more closely to approximate to the EWS situation. 


3.68 In Angl, especially PsGI(A), there is a strong tendency to extend 
syncope to apply after light syllables as well as heavy. This occurs only in 
inflected forms. Thus, amongst stems of type (c), in PsGI(A) we find the 
neuter noun yflum, yfla beside uninflected yfel ‘evil’, and megne, megna, 
megnum (just once megene) beside uninflected megen ‘power’, with etymo- 
logically correct apocope of -u in yfel, megen nom.acc.pl.' Syncope fails in 
such instances almost exclusively when the resulting consonant cluster would 
be less than optimal in respect of feature compatibilities and sonority hier- 
archies, as with reéeda gen.pl. ‘halls’ in poetry. In LWS there is a similar 
but less regular tendency for syncope to occur after a light syllable, see 
Hogg (1992b: §§6.66ff.), but it applies even in uninflected forms, so that 
we find monosyllabic forms such as /ECHom II 8.188 heort ‘hart’ (also 
twice glossing Lat cervus, in /EGram and /EG]), and such syncope is then 
equally found in inflected forms such as heortas.* But the stronger tendency 
is for such examples to show syncope only in inflected forms, hence frequent 
heofnas, heofnum, etc., but only heofon, heofen, never ** heofn. There are 
thus three variations: (i) words always without syncope; (ii) words with 
syncope in inflected forms; (iii) words with syncope throughout. Type (ii) 
includes awel, heofon, maegen, yfel;’ type (iii) includes fald,* seolc, warp 
‘shore’ and weolc, the remaining words in §3.59 showing no instances of 
syncope. It would appear that here syncope is controlled by the nature of 
the final consonant of the first syllable and the consonant of the second 
syllable, so that syncope always occurs between a sonorant and an obstruent, 
i.e. type (iii), and it occurs in inflected forms between an obstruent and a 
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sonorant, i.e. type (ii), whilst it never occurs between two obstruents, i.e. 
type (i). More problematic is the fact that in LWS including Elfric the 
normal form of the neut.nom.pl. is without apocope, i.e. meg(e)nu, yf(e)lu. 
The same is true of NNbr, e.g. Li magna, etc., but not of either SNbr or 
Merc, where apocopated forms are regular. Since the -u which is found in 
LWS and NNbr is phonologically unexpected regardless of syncope, the 
forms are problematic, see §3.72 for a discussion of this issue. 


' Exceptions as regards -v do not occur in noun stems, but amongst the adjectives, 
p 8 8 J 


in the relevant cases micelu (8x) ‘large’ occurs alongside micel (4x), and monigu (1x) 
alongside monig (1x). Both words are antonyms of /ytelu ‘little, few’, by which they 
may have been influenced by pairing (/¥telu ond micelu), a tendency perhaps abetted 
by the alternation between -igu and -ig in adjective stems on the basis of the weight of 
the preceding syllable, e.g. hefig ‘heavy’ alongside éadigu ‘blessed’, both nom.sg.fem. 
> On the other hand, such syncopated forms are infrequent in EWS: for example, 
amongst the neuter nouns Cosijn (1886: §9b) gives only CP(C) 82.11 tmaegnum dat.pl., 
which he takes to be a scribal error, beside CP(H) 83.11 magenum. 

> Tt seems most appropriate to include here feeder ‘father’, historically an r-stem, see 
§2.91. In EWS the paradigm of this word was identical to that of, say, heofon except 
in the gen.dat.sg., where there was zero inflexion, i.e. fader. The same holds true 
perhaps without significant exception for LWS as exemplified by Alfric, note only 
EIntSig 59.388 federes, but later texts such as several of the Psalter glosses show an 
increasing number of syncopated forms at least for gen.sg. In NNbr the usual form of 
the gen.sg. is fadores (for the medial vowel see §2.94) with occasional syncopated forms 
and a few forms without inflexion, whilst in Ru2 fedres is regular, with isolated unsyn- 
copated and zero-inflected forms. For Merc, PsGI(A) has zero-inflected feadur with back 
umlaut, whilst Rul has feeder alongside federes at MtGl 21.31 only. For the dat.sg. 
all Nbr texts prefer the umlauted and zero-inflected form feder, whilst Rul has feder 
and PsGI(A) has feder, which is ambiguous but more probably shows second fronting 
than i-umlaut. These forms may be viewed as fossilized relics of the older 7-stem para- 
digm. The Nbr nom.pl. fadero beside faderas is expected for that dialect, see §3.10. 

4 The circumflex signifies a vowel lengthened before a homorganic cluster, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§5.202-3). It is noted here because the vowel lengthening, for which cf. PDE 
fold, must be the result, not the cause, of the syncope. 


3.69 Historically, nouns of type (d) have a stem of the type fugl-, wedr-, 
and hence in the nom.sg. they should show syllabification or epenthesis, 
giving fugol, weder, etc.' In inflected forms, however, the phonological 
expectation would be that epenthesis would not occur. Nevertheless, the 
epenthetic vowel of the nom.sg. is often extended throughout the paradigm. 
Thus we find in LWS e@ceras ‘fields’ much more frequently than @cras, and 
similarly for most other such nouns, sometimes with unepenthesized forms 
being uncommon or even rare, so that, for example, unepenthesized forms 
of the frequent noun fugol are not found in the writings of A4lfric, although 
other LWS texts do occasionally have fuglas, etc. The principal deviations 
from this patterning are with the type pegnas, pegenas, with /j/ before the 
stem-final consonant, where the distribution of the two formations tends 
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to be reversed. Thus, in ACHom, ELS and EHom the ratio of unepen- 
thesized to epenthesized forms in the nom.pl. of this noun is about 5 : 2. 
Outside LWS, epenthesis is infrequent even in the nom.sg., see Hogg (1992b: 
§§6.38-41). 


' The quality of the epenthetic vowel is initially determined by the quality of the 
preceding stressed vowel, but in later texts it is most frequently <e> in all environments, 
see Hogg (1992b: §6.38). 


3.70 In the nom.pl., neuter nouns of types (c) and (d) should show 
u-apocope, after two light syllables in the former instance, after a heavy 
syllable in the latter, see Hogg (1992b: §6.20). Thereafter, epenthesis should 
have occurred at least in uninflected nouns of type (d), but also sometimes 
even before a vocalic inflexion, see ibid.: §6.41. The result would be, for 
example, the nom.acc.pl. forms water ‘waters’ in type (c), weder ‘storms’ 
in type (d). Yet the more frequent WS forms are wetera, -u and wedera, 
-u, already regular in EWS, and such forms cannot be explained on a 
phonological basis. Perhaps the most plausible explanation is analogy to 
words of types (a) and (b) in WS with, for example, nom.pl. deofla, -u ‘devils’ 
and wundra, -u ‘wonders’, respectively. The usefulness of the inflexion as 
a way of distinguishing singular and plural is obvious. Such words represent 
surface violations of the rule of apocope, and thus they reinforce the argu- 
ment offered above, see §§3.65, 3.67, that apocope had been lost from the 
synchronic phonology of LWS. As elsewhere, NNbr forms are similar to 
those in WS, whilst Merc and SNbr both have the older, apocopated 
nom.pl. in -O. 


3.71 Type (c) disyllabics, in which a light syllable is followed by VC, e.g. 
masc. metod ‘creator’, heofon ‘heaven’, neut. werod ‘troop’, yfel ‘evil’, are 
more diverse in their structures than other types, and it is most profitable 
to distinguish between those in which C is an obstruent and those in which 
C is a sonorant. In the former instance the normal situation in all dialects 
is that apocope occurs but syncope fails. It is noteworthy that in nouns of 
this type in which syncope does occur, a development which appears to be 
restricted to instances in which the syncopated vowel is between a liquid 
and an obstruent, e.g. fald ‘fold’, see further §3.68, then the noun can be 
restructured as a monosyllable, as a result of which it patterns like word 
‘word’. On the other hand, where C is a sonorant, syncope applies in Angl, 
whilst it is not as common as lack of syncope in LWS, and even in EWS 
it is less frequent. As for apocope, even in EWS it frequently fails, and 
failure of apocope is the rule in LWS and NNbr, hence LWS yfelu, NNbr 
yflu ‘evils’, etc., as discussed in §3.70. The unexpected failure of apocope 
in these nouns is also found in LWS in neut. nouns of type (d) in which 
a light syllable is directly followed by a sonorant, e.g. weder ‘weather’, 
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cf. masc. fugol ‘bird’, with LWS pl. wederu, -a. As these forms illustrate, 
syllabification of the stem-final sonorant (or epenthesis before it) is general 
throughout the paradigm in LWS, and it is not unusual in EWS, either, e.g. 
Or 2 50.4 ecere ‘field’ dat.sg. One plausible analysis for these nouns in at 
least the Angl dialects is that the type (c) nouns like yfel are restructured 
so that they have an underlying form with a stem-final post-consonantal 
non-syllabic sonorant, e.g. /yfl/. This would then be identical to the type 
of underlying structure for weder. Such a development seems most probable 
for Angl, where syncope in type (c) is the rule, and epenthesis in type (d) 
is generally lacking, so that the two types have fallen together. The two 
have likewise coalesced in LWS, but in that dialect there is considerable 
variation in regard to the occurrence of syncope and epenthesis, so that it 
is more difficult to determine whether the underlying form of the stem 
is monosyllabic or disyllabic. This variation, however, correlates to the 
phonotactics of stem structure rather than to etymology. Thus, when 
the stem-final sonorant is 7, the stem is much more commonly disyllabic 
in both types (c) and (d): for example, wateru ‘waters’ is more commonly 
to be found than wetru, and wederu than wedru. If, on the other hand, 
the difference in sonority between the stem-final sonorant and the preceding 
obstruent is not so great as in these instances, the tendency is reversed: for 
example, with vocalic inflexions n@gl- ‘nail’ is much commoner than negel-, 
and hesl- ‘hazel’ (4x) occurs to the exclusion of *hesel-. A seeming exception 
to the pattern’s correlation to relative sonority is the stem setl-, which 
appears with a vocalic inflexion very often and almost to the exclusion of 
setel-, which occurs 3x (once in EWS). But this is in conformity with general 
patterns in the syllabification of OE /I/.' All in all, it seems likelier that 
stems of types (c) and (d) are underlyingly disyllabic in LWS,” since mono- 
syllabic spellings like fugl ‘bird’ (only EWS: Met 27.24) are vanishingly 
rare, whereas monosyllabic spellings of uninflected stems of type (b), such 
as tacn ‘sign’ and wépn ‘weapon’, are quite common. Even ofn ‘oven’, 
which is to be found in EWS and Nbr, is ofen in lfric. 


' See Hogg (1992b: §6.40). Luick (1914-40: §318) observes that generally in OE no 
epenthesis occurs before /I/ after /d/ or /t/. This orthographic pattern is confirmed by 
the absence of metrically detectable parasiting with /l/ after alveolar consonants in 
verse, see Fulk (1992: §§85-6). 

> But, to the contrary, Hogg (1997a: 116-17) and Bermtidez-Otero and Hogg (2003: 
111-12) regard the underlying stem as monosyllabic in LWS. 


3.72 As regards the synchronic status of syncope, apocope, and the under- 
lying distinctions amongst stems of types (a—d), it seems likely that disyllabic 
nouns constituted a single type in Angl, but not in WS. In NNbr, for 
example, syllabification (or epenthesis) always applies to a final sonorant 
after a stop consonant, as with bécon ‘beacon’, tdcon ‘sign’, and inflected 
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forms most commonly show syncope or lack of epenthesis, as with dribtnes 
‘lord’s’ gen.sg., tdacne ‘sign’ dat.sg. Thus, there are no forms like WS tacn 
to contrast with consistently disyllabic uninflected drihten ‘lord’. The situ- 
ation is similar in SNbr and Merc, but see below on PsGI(A) and the status 
of apocope in these dialects. It may therefore be supposed that an originally 
disyllabic stem like dribten has become underlyingly monosyllabic in Angl, 
and that syllabification or epenthesis acts consistently on uninflected stems 
of types (i) and (ii) and inconsistently on inflected ones. The dialect of 
PsGI(A), however, must have retained in underlying forms the distinction 
between types (a) and (b), given the impressive degree of historical accuracy 
it shows in distinguishing the two types in the nom.acc.pl. of neuter nouns, 
see §3.64. Apocope may thus have remained a phonologically conditioned 
rule in the dialect of PsGI(A), where there are very few surface exceptions 
to the rule, once it is understood that apocope of -u does not apply to 
stems comprising a heavy syllable followed by a light. Only in PsGI(A) is 
apocope distributed with considerable regularity on an etymological basis, 
and it is notable that in this dialect the nom.acc.pl. ending always remains 
-u/-o, never -a. Forms like taceno, bécono appear in Rul and Ru2, belonging 
originally to type (b), and their treatment in Rul more closely resembles 
that in PsGI(A), whereas their treatment in SNbr more closely resembles 
that in NNbr, see §3.67. In LWS and NNbr, on the other hand, it seems 
probable that the synchronic rule of apocope had been lost from the inflec- 
tional morphology of as-declension nouns. This is because disyllabic neut. 
stems of all sorts are inflected in the nom.acc.pl. in NNbr, and they are 
most commonly, though not consistently, inflected in LWS as well. A rule 
reordering in these dialects, with epenthesis or syllabification ordered before 
apocope, might account for forms like nom.pl. béceno ‘beacons’, but not for 
those like tacnu ‘signs’ and weet(e)ru ‘waters’.' The phonological conditioning 
of the nom.pl.neut. endings thus appears to have been morphologized, with 
much analogical reshuffling of the neut.pl. endings amongst the originally 
distinct stem types. The gradual loss of the rule of apocope in IOE is con- 
firmed by the emergence of heavy-stemmed neuter monosyllables with an 
inflected nom.pl., e.g. wordu, see §§3.50-1. Under these circumstances, 
nom.pl. forms such as werod ‘troops’ would have to have been specially 
marked to show that they did not take -u, and hence the existence of some 
LWS spellings of the type werodu, as at /EHom 18.405, is unsurprising, 
since this would be a regularization of the form from a synchronic point 
of view. Alternatively, it may be simply that in LWS -u was added in the 
nom.acc.pl. to disyllabic stems ending in sonorants but not those ending 
in other consonants, the only very regular exception being héafod. Two 
final factors in the loss of any role of u-apocope must have been, firstly, 
the replacement of -u by -a as the regular inflexion for the neut.nom.pl., 
and, secondly, the existence of phonologically regular -u after a long syllable 
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in old ja-stems such as witu ‘punishments’, see §3.34, and fem. nouns 
bearing the reflex of the PGme suffix *-ibd, e.g. mérdo ‘glory’, yrmpu 
‘poverty’, see §3.98. 


' Only by assuming that the stem of weter is underlyingly monosyllabic can Bermtidez- 


Otero and Hogg (2003: 11-12) account for the failure of apocope in LWS on a 
phonological basis, as avoidance of a word-final cluster with rising sonority 
(**wetr). 


Ill a-declension 


3.73 This declension is the chief declension for feminine nouns in OE and 
consists exclusively of such nouns. The principal source of its membership 
is the historical 6-stem class, including the j6- and w6-stems, to which may 
be added the fem. i-stems.' Unlike the nouns of the as-declension, these 
nouns regularly have distinct nom. and acc. forms, particularly in the sg., 
see §3.80 on differentiation in the plural. 


' Some other nouns, for example historical u-stems, may migrate to this declension. 


These nouns, which form only a small minority of examples, will be examined at 
relevant points in the discussion below. 


1 Inflexions 


3.74 In LWS the set of inflexions which was attached to the stems of 
a-declension nouns was as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. -u/-O -a 
Acc. -e -a 
Gen. -e -a 
Dat. -e -um 


3.75 The above set of inflexions is inherited from the inflexions of the 
simple 6-stems (§§2.35ff.). In the singular, LWS generally shows little depar- 
ture from the above set of inflexions, but two variations should be noted. 
Firstly, light-stemmed nouns such as gifu ‘gift’, lufu ‘love’,' racu ‘narrative’, 
sagu ‘tale’, talu ‘tale’, all show occasional examples of extension of -u 
throughout the singular, e.g. AHomM 1.233 gifu, HomU47.87 lufu, 
ALet4.138 racu, Let4.1022 sagu, ZAdmon1 4.44 talu.? Secondly, in a 
small number of idiomatic constructions, as noted by Brunner (1965: 
§252A1),* nouns of this declension may occur with the gen.sg. ending of 
the as-declension. The most common, but still infrequent, instances of this 
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occur with help ‘help’, particularly in constructions with biddan ‘pray’, e.g. 
helpes biddende, but also in Ng,+N constructions, e.g. Seasons 20.134 helpes 
tid, and in co-ordination with an as-declension noun, e.g. HomU 38.7 
helpes and rédes. Other examples are more isolated, e.g. HomU 26.257 
ddles granung, HomU 27.101 sybbes lufu. These do not need to be analysed 
as shifts in gender, but rather as examples of a tendency to generalize -es 
as the marker of gen.sg. in all nouns, see also §3.78 for the situation in 
Nbr.* In the plural the endings of §3.74 are regular for nom.acc. in LWS, 
see §2.40 and references therein for the situation in EWS. In the gen.pl., 
although -a remains regular, there is a tendency, not displayed in #lfrician 
texts but more common in poetry, for the consonantal inflexion -ena to be 
introduced, usually without metrical consequence, but cf. GenA 2936 gifena 
dribten. This is especially frequent with light stems, e.g. gifena ‘gift’, but 
can very occasionally be found with heavy stems, e.g. Beo 269 Iarena 
‘advice’ alongside 1220 lara. As in other declensions, see §3.9, late texts 
show occasional examples of dat.pl. in -an, e.g. AldV 1.882 ceastran ‘cities’. 


' In WS, lufu generally declines as an a-declension noun, but there is a minority of 


forms from the a-declension, most notably in the dat.sg. In Angl it declines as a 
member of the an-declension, cf. Got brdpru-lub6 ‘brotherly love’, and PsGl(A) even 


retains the nom.sg. of that declension, i.e. lufe, see further §3.106. 


2 All these examples except that of Iufu (which is dat.sg.) are acc.sg.; we have not 


noted any examples of -u for the gen.sg. in LWS, and this absence is probably not 
accidental. 

3 See also Sandred (1991: 3-4). 

* Such is the argument of Jones (1988); see also Millar (2002a). 


3.76 It has already been noted that in EWS, nouns with the suffix -ung/ 
-ing form a special case, for in these nouns, but especially those with the 
suffix -ung, the sg. inflexion for all the oblique cases is often -a, which may 
be due to harmonic assimilation of the inflexional vowel to the suffixal 
vowel, see §2.41 and Dahl (1938: 141-3). Although variation between -a 
and -e can also be found in #lfrician texts, e.g. AELS(Eugenia) 112 léasunga 
‘lie’ dat.sg., ZELS(Ash Wed) 250 léasunge dat.sg., our impression is that -e 
is more strongly preferred to -a in these texts than in EWS.' 


' If this is correct, the reasons for the changed tendency are not immediately obvious. 


It may simply be a product of standardization associated with the Schriftsprache. 


3.77 A further variation in inflexion characterizes historical fem. i-stems. 
These nouns regularly become members of the a-declension, and if they 
are light-stemmed they pattern identically to the other nouns of this declen- 
sion, as with denu ‘valley’, fremu ‘benefit’, see further §2.66. However, in 
the instance of heavy-stemmed fem. i-stems, when they are restructured as 
a-declension nouns they may in the acc.sg. either retain the @-inflexion 
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characteristic of the heavy i-stems or adopt the inflexions of the new declen- 
sion. Hence there arises variation between, e.g., déd and déde ‘deed’ acc.sg. 
It seems plain that this variation did not arise much before the ninth cen- 
tury, since the earliest example of -e adduced by Dahl (1938: 170) is the 
Kt Ch 1200.4 Cynedryde pers.name which may be dated to c.867-70.' In 
Alfredian texts, however, the morphological change is quite well established, 
and inflected forms outnumber uninflected in the ratio 3 : 2, and even in 
the slightly earlier Merc PsGI(A) inflected forms account for over one-third 
of the examples, see Dahl (1938: 167-71) for both the data and the sta- 
tistics. In the texts of Afric, however, the morphological change is carried 
through with even more rigour, and uninflected forms such as ACHom I, 
58.16 bryd ‘bride’ acc.sg. are in a clear minority. 


' Note, however, that Beo has a single example of -e at 889 déde required by the 


poetic metre. This is probably unhelpful in dating either the morphological change or 
the poem’s composition. But it is possible that déde in this instance is plural. 


3.78 The situation in Nbr is much less plain than in LWS, and it is also 
necessary to distinguish between the paradigms of light and heavy stems 
of the a-declension. In the instance of light stems the nom.acc.dat.sg. all 
most frequently show -o, which varies with -u, -a. It is uncertain what 
exactly this variation represents, but it seems possible that these case forms 
have fallen together and that the observable vowel variation is due to 
confusion amongst unstressed back vowels,’ see Hogg (1992c: 120-1), also 
Bately (1980: xliv) for possible supporting evidence even from EWS. In the 
plural, -o predominates in the nom.acc., but there are also occasional forms 
in -a, -e.2 The gen.pl. is regularly -a, whilst the dat.pl. is -um. In heavy 
stems, the normal form of the acc.dat.sg. is either -@ or -e, although -a 
also occurs. The -@ inflexion in the acc.sg. may have spread from the nom.sg. 
of such nouns and then been extended to the dat.sg. The plural of heavy 
stems largely follows the pattern of the light stems.’ A particular charac- 
teristic of NNbr is the widespread use of -es as the marker of the gen.sg., 
such forms greatly outnumbering instances with -e or, in nouns with the 
suffix -ung, -a. This is not to be taken as a shift in gender, but rather the 
generalization of the -es inflexion outside the original as-declension, cf. 
§3.75. The same is not true of SNbr, where the only secure example is 
MkGIl(Ru) 10.25 nédles ‘needle’, against usual -e.* 


' Pure syncretism can hardly be the sole cause, given that this does not happen 


throughout the declensional system. But pressure towards syncretism may be reinforced 
by the collapse of differences amongst unstressed vowels. Ross (1937: 61-3) gives a 
number of other possible explanations, but he states that “discussion is unprofitable 
owing to the number of different explanations possible”! 


* In Nbr, -o may well be a borrowing from the an-declension, where -o is regular, 
see §3.108. 
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3 Particularly remarkable, however, are a few examples in Li of the inflexion -as, as 
in ebolsungas ‘blasphemies’ nom.acc.pl. and similar (6x). This appears to be particularly 
a property of nouns in -ung. Two such forms are found in Ru2, namely feordungas 
‘farthings’, sméunges ‘inquiries’, but these may be due to influence from Li. 

*  MkGI(Ru) 13.19 costunges ‘tribulation(s)’ is ambiguous: Lindel6éf (1901: 108) points 
out that the Li Lat text has tribulationis, which resembles a gen. sg., whilst the Ru2 
Lat text has normal nom.pl. tribulationes. The gloss costunges thus may be intended 
to represent either gen.sg. or nom.pl. 


3.79 The most significant characteristic of Merc texts is that the nom.acc.pl. 
is either exclusively, as in the instance of PsGI(A), or predominantly, as in 
the instance of Ru1, -e.' Other points of note include the regular use of -e 
for the gen.sg. even in nouns with the suffix -ung, and the absence of forms 
with gen.sg. -es. Note also that Rul has -e in the nom.sg. forms endunge 
‘ending’ (2x), gémunge ‘wedding’. 


' The contrary examples in Rul appear to be restricted to MtGl wéda ‘clothes’ and 


culfra ‘doves’, although the latter could be an an-declension form, since the noun 
varies. 


3.80 In Kt, although the most usual form of the nom.acc.pl. is -a, OccGl 
49 regularly has -e for the acc.pl., thus 1140 andlifene ‘food’, 1178 lare 
‘teachings’, 874 speéce ‘words’, distinguished from the nom.pl. as in 175 
giofa ‘gifts’, saca ‘disputes’. But since the same text has -e for expected -u 
in the nom.sg., e.g. 648 gefe ‘gift’, it may be that these forms simply show 
merger of unstressed vowels. 


2 Allomorphic variation 


3.81 The basic paradigm of the a-declension is exemplified by a light- 
stemmed noun such as gifu ‘gift’, in which the inflexions of §3.74 are added 
directly to the stem without variation in either stem or inflexion,’ hence 


LWS: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. gifu gift gifa 
Acc. gife gifa 
Gen. gife gifa 
Dat gife gifum 


The same situation holds for the other dialects, with appropriate adjust- 
ments in inflexional shape. 


' In fact, even for gifu this is not necessarily true, see further §§3.86-7. It is remark- 


ably difficult to find relatively high-frequency words of this declension which are not 
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subject to some form of allomorphic variation, especially since heavy-stemmed nouns 
are subject to u-apocope, see §3.95. 


3.82 As with the as-declension, cf. §3.13, there are many allomorphic 
variations which apply to nouns of this declension. Most of these variations 
are similar to those of the as-declension, although they may have different 
outcomes. But there are also some variations which are peculiar to the 
a-declension. The variations may be categorized as follows, in similar fashion 
to the variations in the as-declension: 


(i) variations which are the result of earlier sound changes, in particular 
the following: restoration of 4d; palatalization; back umlaut; loss of 
[h]; final devoicing; see §§3.83-9; 

(ii) variations which, although often in part reflecting earlier sound 
changes, are the result of particular syllabic configurations: nouns 
with a stem-final geminate; nouns with -w- preceding the inflexion 
in oblique cases and the plural; u-apocope; see §§3.90-9; 

(iii) variations in nouns which have a stem which either is historically 
disyllabic or contains a post-consonantal stem-final sonorant in the 
nom.sg., see §§3.100-4. 


(a) Restoration of a 


3.83 Where an a-declension noun has stem-vowel /a/ in the nom.sg., as 
in cwalu ‘death’, faru ‘journey’, nafu ‘nave’, racu ‘narrative’, swapu ‘track’, 
pracu ‘force’, wracu ‘pain’,' then in WS we should expect an alternation 
between /z/ in the oblique cases of the sg. and /a/ everywhere else, due to 
the historical restoration of a, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.10-15).” But every- 
where /a/ is generalized throughout the paradigm, e.g. faru ~ fare, and 
forms with /z/ are infrequent.’ Such examples from early texts include BDS 
1, LRid 13 -faerae ‘journey’, CP wrace ‘pain’ (4x), Beo 154 sace ‘strife’. 
In Alfric there is a strong preference for forms with /a/, e.g. wrace, although 
forms with /z/ do occur, sometimes more frequently in other LWS texts.* 
The most plausible analysis of these data is that these nouns have undergone 
restructuring with /a/ as the underlying root vowel throughout the para- 
digm, e.g. /faru/, /fare/, etc., and hence restoration of a simply fails to 


apply.° 


For the declension of -waru ‘people’, see §§2.70, 3.129. 

The situation would be somewhat different in other dialects, especially Angl, because 
of the different sets of inflexions added in each dialect. However, the principle, that 
/a/ should appear before a back vowel, /z/ before a front vowel, is the same in each 
dialect, and in fact each dialect behaves similarly with respect to this alternation. A 
major exception to this occurs in those Merc dialects which show second fronting, for 
which see §3.84. 


2 
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3 Séeadu ‘shadow’, with <ea> throughout, is best explained as having diacritical <e>, 
> 8 > Pp. 8 


see Hogg (1992b: §5.69) and further references therein, and is therefore to be viewed 
as having generalized /a/. 

* But some of these variations may simply be due to the weakness of the phonemic 
contrast between /z/ and /a/, see Hogg (1992b: §2.13). 

> However, it is possible that /a/ should always occur in stressed open syllables without 
regard to the quality of the following unstressed vowel and without any appeal to restruc- 
turing, see further the discussion in §4.23-4, Hogg (1996) and references therein. Such 
an account would also explain the variations in PsGI(A) described in §3.84. 


3.84 An interesting exception to the description in §3.83 occurs in the 
dialect of PsGI(A). Here nouns of the above type show <e> in nom.acc.pl., 
where the inflexion is -e, thus swede ‘tracks’, wrece ‘punishments’ (both 
frequently). Forms with an inflexional back vowel are absent except PsGI(A) 
93.1 wreca immediately beside wreca. It is difficult to determine exactly 
how to analyse these forms, but the starting point must be that second 
fronting occurred before any possible restructuring along the lines discussed 
in §3.83. There do not appear to be any relevant examples in Rul to show 
the later development in Merc.! 


' The early glossaries have some forms which may be of relevance. Thus, alongside 


EpGl 625, CorpGl 1322 nabae ‘naves’, ErfGl has nebae. But the ErfGl spelling may 
be due to confusion with <z>, see Pheifer (1974: §38). 


(b) Palatalization 


3.85 As elsewhere, cf. §§3.18-20, there should have occurred an alterna- 
tion between stem-final /y/ before a back vowel and palatal /j/ before a 
front vowel. This would result in, for example, LWS alternations such as 
sorg ‘sorrow’ nom.sg. ~ sorge acc.sg. The extent to which this actually 
occurred is not, however, determinable given the nature of the written 
evidence. Certainly, analogy reduced the paradigm allomorphy in some 
words.' The same alternation between unpalatalized and palatalized /k/ 
would not have occurred, however, due to the absence of a directly adjacent 
/i/ in relevant examples.* 


1 


/yl/. 


2 


For example, Beo 2468 sorhge dat.sg., also in Alfric and elsewhere, must contain 


Note here the contrast between the related forms sacu ‘strife’, without either pala- 
talization or gemination but with restored /a/, see §3.83, and s@éc ‘strife’, with both 
palatalization and gemination and with the stem vowel /z/. The latter is historically 
a jO-stem, the former an 6-stem. 


(c) Back umlaut 


3.86 The historical change of back umlaut, whereby short front vowels 
diphthongized before a back vowel in the following syllable, see Hogg 
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(1992b: §§5.103ff.), should have caused an alternation between <i, e> and 
<io, eo> according to the nature of the inflexional vowel. Amongst commonly 
occurring nouns of this declension only gifu ‘gift’ is potentially subject to 
this alternation. In WS, however, this would not occur because of the prior 
sound change of palatal diphthongization, see ibid.: §5.112. Hence we find 
in gifu an unaltered stem vowel throughout the paradigm.’ 


' There is the variant spelling gyfu, but this is a typical LWS variation which is not 


related to the structure of the paradigm, see Hogg (1992b: §5.167). The Angl type 
geofu(m), with back umlaut, occurs in non-/lfrician LWS. 


3.87 In other dialects there is a somewhat variable pattern for this noun, 
but with a strong tendency to preserve the alternations induced by back 
umlaut. In the PsGI(A) dialect of Merc the alternations appear to be carried 
through regularly, hence nom.sg. geofu ~ nom.pl. gefe, with the single 
exception of 44.13 gefum dat.pl. alongside 25.10 geofum. In Rul the 
recorded form for nom.acc.dat.sg. is always geofu, which points, apparently, 
to an indeclinable singular, perhaps influenced by a generalization of the 
back-umlauted stem vowel in the nom. In Nbr, Li shows a variety of forms, 
sometimes with back umlaut preserved, sometimes with the change levelled 
away, but never with extension of the umlaut to forms with inflexional -e.' 
In Ru2, although there is much variation in the forms of the inflexions, 
the patterning of the alternation due to back umlaut appears to be phono- 
logical. In Kt the phonological alternations are also usually preserved.” 


1 


On the other hand, DurRitGl appears entirely regular except for 4.11 geafc gen.sg. 
(alongside gefes), where umlaut has been so extended. 
> Note, however, extension of the diphthong in Ch 1508.49 geofe acc.pl. 


(d) Loss of [hb] and final devoicing 


3.88 The only a-declension nouns which potentially show stem variation 
due to intervocalic loss of [h] are the rarely fem. s/6h ‘mire’ and /éah ‘open 
land’. For the former we find only acc.dat. s/6 in Ch 738, with loss of [h] 
intervocalically before the inflexion, which is then lost in hiatus. For the 
latter, similar forms are found in charters alongside forms with <g>, e.g. 
Ch 264 (Ct 3) tléage (2x), on which see §3.31.' 


' Kitson (1990: 203) reports that in charters the most frequent form of the acc.sg. 


is léah. 


3.89 In heavy-stemmed nouns with final /y/ in the nom.sg., in particular 
sorg ‘sorrow’, LWS texts usually show devoicing, i.e. sorh, but the voiced 
fricative is retained in inflected forms, e.g. sorge. Although both sorg and 
sorh are common in poetry, devoiced forms appear to be absent from Angl, 
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thus DurRitGl 1 84.12 orsorg ‘free from care’, see also Hogg (1992b: 
§7.63). 


(e) Geminate consonants 


3.90 The primary source of stems with final geminate consonants in the 
a-declension is the group of originally light-stemmed j6-stems such as synn 
‘sin’, see §§2.45ff. and, for other sources, §3.91. These nouns should pattern 
exactly as gifu, §3.81, except that in the nom.sg. u-apocope occurs, see 
§3.96n1. But from the time of EWS onwards, the historical process of 
degemination began to affect such nouns in exactly the same manner as 
for as-declension nouns of the same type, e.g. hyll, cynn, see §3.39, so that 
final geminate consonants shortened, and an alternation arose between 
a single word-final consonant in the nom.sg., e.g. sy, and a geminate 
consonant in inflected forms, e.g. syana. As with as-declension nouns, 
nom.sg. forms with a single consonant such as syn or hel ‘hell’ remain in 
a minority in Alfrician texts, but there is a sufficiency of such forms 
to suggest that the representation of degemination was hindered only by 
orthographic convention. As with as-declension nouns, in Nbr the geminate 
consonants are regularly retained, see §3.39. 


3.91 A large number of a-declension nouns were formed with the suffixes 
-ness, -enn, -ess, -ett, e.g. forgifness, peowenn ‘maidservant’, haegtess ‘witch’, 
hyrnet ‘hornet’, see §2.47 for further examples and discussion of their 
historical origins. The expectation would be that, as with the monosyllabic 
nouns of §3.90, there would, by the time of LWS, be an alternation between 
single consonants in the nom.sg. and geminate consonants in inflected forms. 
However, each of these suffixes appears to behave in a slightly different 
manner, as discussed immediately below. 


(1) The suffix -vess, regularly in LWS -nyss, most frequently has a distri- 
bution in LWS parallel to the monosyllabic nouns discussed in §3.90, 
although ungeminated forms are probably more frequent in the nom.sg. 
of these nouns than the corresponding monosyllables.' Oddly, perhaps, 
this is a more conservative distribution than in EWS, where the regular 
form of the nom.sg. is -ves, and -ness is relatively infrequent, see 
Cosijn (1886: §18). In EWS, Or 58.10 heardsélnesse ‘misfortune’ and 
perhaps CP 237.23 biliwitnesse ‘simplicity’> show nom.sg. in -e. 
Although similar forms can be seen occasionally in LWS, they do not 
appear to occur in Alfric. However, in Nbr (Li, DurRitGl, Ru2) the 
normal form of the nom.sg. is -nisse. Whatever the origin of this use 
of -e,* it is clear and significant that the result is that the nouns are 
invariant in the singular, in which they mostly appear. Elsewhere there 
are parallel examples with -e in a minority of forms in both Rul and 
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PsGI(A). On the form of the stem to which -ves is attached, see Suzuki 
(1990), and see further §6.90. 

(2) Where the suffix is -enn, the final geminate is regularly degeminated, 
and indeed this change is often extended to inflected forms, e.g. ELS 
(Julian and Basilissa) 134 gydena ‘female gods’. For the relatively 
infrequent examples of retention of the geminate in the nom.sg., see 
§2.47(2). Even in Nbr, cf. §3.90, occasional degeminated forms can 
be found, e.g. MtGI(Li) 11.30 byrden ‘burden’. For variation in the 
form of the nom.sg. of these nouns, see §3.102n1. 

(3) Nouns with the suffix -ess most frequently show a single consonant 
throughout their paradigm, although occasional geminate forms do 
occur, in particular with forms of h@wgtes(s) ‘witch’. For the special Nbr 
forms of cnéoris ‘race’, which is otherwise unexceptional, see §3.93n4. 

(4) The relatively few nouns with the suffix -ett, e.g. byrnet ‘hornet’, usu- 
ally display the expected alternation between degeminated nom.sg. 
and forms with geminate consonant in inflected cases. For variation 
in the form of the nom.sg., see §3.102n1. 


' For example, both sddfestnys and s6dfestnyss occur 7x in AECHom I&II. 


But as Cosijn (1886: §18) points out, biliwitnesse occurs immediately after the same 
form as an acc.sg., and the nom. in -e could therefore be taken as a scribal error. 

> Lindeldf (1890: 107) suggests that -e is transferred from the oblique cases, and this 
seems much more plausible than the suggestion by Ross (1937: 71-3) that the nom.sg. 
is a neuter ja-stem inflexion, cf. wite ‘punishment’. Even more unlikely is the possibility, 
not suggested by Ross, that the inflexion is from fem. nouns of the a-declension, for 
the paradigm of those nouns in Nbr goes against this. 


2 


(f) Stem-final hw/ 


3.92 All nouns in this category are historical w6-stems, and their regular 
development would give, in the case of light stems, inflexional -u in the 
nom.sg., e.g. sinu ‘sinew’, and in all other cases except the dat.pl. /w/ would 
precede the inflexion, e.g. nom.pl. simwa. In the dat.pl., /w/ should have 
been lost before /u/, but it is regularly restored, e.g. sinwum. Heavy stems 
of the same origin would differ only in that nom.sg. -u would be subject 
to apocope, hence /és ‘pasture’ ~ pl. Iéswa. The most obvious synchronic 
analysis of such nouns is that the stem contains an underlying final /w/, 
e.g. /sinw/, /lz1sw/, and that there is a rule which vocalizes the /w/ finally, 
any historical rule which deleted /w/ before /u/ having been lost. Cf. 
§3.42n2. 


3.93 There is, however, considerable pressure to restructure these nouns 
so that their paradigms become identical to that of other a-declension 
nouns.’ In this restructuring, the final -w of the nom.sg. is reinterpreted as 
belonging to the inflexion rather than the stem, and hence we find inflected 
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forms without -w-, e.g. sine, sina. The same occurs with heavy stems, 
although there final -u is apocopated, see firstly §3.95, hence nom.sg. lés, 
pl. lésa. Such forms can occur quite early, thus Ch 332 méda (c.863) 
‘pastures’ and, in a place-name,” Ch 328 -méda.? In ALlfric the behaviour 
of these nouns is variable. In the instance of light-stemmed nouns, forms 
without -w- seem to be preferred, hence regular sina ‘sinews’,* but in the 
heavy stems both the older and the newer forms appear, hence both léswa 
and lésa.° The difference in treatment of light and heavy stems may be 
due to the identification of final -u in the nom.sg. of light stems with the 
nom.sg. inflexion, which would be impossible in the heavy stems.° Sometimes 
these nouns develop an epenthetic vowel before /w/. This is particularly 
frequent with forms of sceadu ‘shade, shadow’, infl. sceaduwe, -a, but 
similar forms can be found with most other nouns of this type. 


1 


In their analysis of these nouns, Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976: 549) assume that the 
oldest form of the paradigm of the heavy stems showed nom.sg. /és, and thence absence 
of -w- spread to inflected forms, and that there was then a later development which 
changed /dés to */@su. But the latter form is not recorded. They do argue, however, 
that these nouns all come to share the paradigm of the other a-declension nouns, 
although they fail to note the distinction between light and heavy stems discussed 
below. 

* And therefore perhaps less indicative, although the two charters are related. 

Or 52.3 méd acc.sg. has in addition @-inflexion, see §3.77. 

To be included amongst the light stems of this type is Nbr cwéureso ‘race’, see 
§3.91(3) for the noun elsewhere. This noun is usually indeclinable in the sg. in Nbr 
except for gen.sg. of the type cnéureses, cf. §3.78. A very few forms show retention 
of -w-, e.g. MtGI(Li) cnéuresua (3x) beside cnéuresa (1x) in the same verse. 

* Also to be grouped here are the original i-stems @ ‘law’ and s@ ‘sea’ (also masc., 
chiefly in Angl and poetry) < *aiwi-, *saiwi-, see Hogg (1992b: §4.8). A is usually 
invariable except in the rare gen.pl. @a, whilst the same is true for fem. forms of sé. 
The dat.pl. s@m (4x in Beo, 2x each in Ex and GuthA,B) is more probably masc. than 
fem., although it is impossible to be certain, cf. §3.135. The inflected masc. forms are 
gen.sg. s@s, nom.acc.pl. s@s. But alongside these forms there can be found forms with 
-w-, hence nom.sg. @w, gen.dat.sg. @we, séwe, dat.pl. éwum, s@wum. 

° That is, if simu was regarded as parallel to gifu, the expected stem would be sin-, 
not sinw-. A similar analogy could have affected /és(w-), but there would not have 
been as compelling a reason to identify this with the 6-stems as there was in the case 
of light-stemmed nouns that had -w in the nom.sg.; hence the analogy is not carried 
through as regularly in /és(w-). 


3 
4 


3.94 In nouns in which -w- was immediately preceded by a vowel, it had 
been lost in the nom.sg. and dat.pl., but it was retained elsewhere. However, 
in such cases the nouns are regularly restructured with /w/ throughout the 
paradigm, hence stdw ‘place’ nom.sg., stowum dat.pl. alongside, for exam- 
ple, stowe, stowa. This restructuring means that these nouns have the same 
paradigm as a heavy-stemmed noun such as /ar. Other nouns like stow 
include hréow ‘penitence’, tréow ‘faith’.' Where the root vowel was in Gmc 
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*/a/, as in *klawu ‘claw’, * prawu ‘affliction’, the regular development would 
give *cléa,’ préa, see Hogg (1992b: §3.19(1)) for details. But in other forms 
of the paradigm, where /w/ remained historically, the regular development 
would be to clawe, prawe, etc., see ibid.: §§5.10-13. Both nouns are restruc- 
tured in OE, although in opposite directions. For the former, the nom.sg. 
is restructured as clawu, e.g. at AGram 55.11, with regular oblique forms 
such as clawe. For the latter the nom.sg. is retained as préa, that form 
being used for all cases except dat.pl.,> where the usual form is préam, 
beside Dan 293 préaum.* Not surprisingly, there are for both nouns variant 
forms showing the opposite regularization. Thus we find in non-A lfrician 
LWS Alex 468 cléa nom.pl., PPs 68.31 cléo, Alex 473 cléum dat.pl.,° 
MCharm 12.7 cléa dat.sg., and in Merc PsGI(A) 68.31 cléa acc.pl.° In the 
case of préa the early Merc glossaries show nom.sg. parallel to clawu in 
EpGl 53 thrauu, CorpGl 200 thrauuo. 


' To these can be added the historical 6-stem noun *bra ‘eyebrow’ (apparently not 


recorded in nom.sg.), which in late glossaries usually has nom.pl. briwa rather than 
briia (found only at AntGl 4.988), also dat.pl. brawum (beside DurRitGl2 181.6 
briium). It seems most probable that the glide has been inserted in hiatus, see Campbell 
(1977: §589.2), and that the noun may then have been reinterpreted as a regular 
a-declension noun like st6w, although Rid40 briina gen.pl. may speak against this. 

? The form is not recorded in OE for the nom.sg.; for cléa used in other parts of the 
paradigm, see further below. 

> But there also occurs occasionally an n-stem form préan, cf. §3.113. 

Although a monosyllable is possible in this verse, it would produce a rare and 
questionable verse type (Sievers’s type B3), and thus it may be the poetic metre that 
motivated retention of the disyllabic spelling. 

° Also tcléam, see Toller (1921: clawu). 

° On Phoen 276 clam, see Hogg (1992b: §5.143&n1). 


4 


(g) Apocope 


3.95 In nouns of the a-declension, the only form in which apocope can 
occur is the nom.sg., where the expected inflexion is -u. Naturally, such 
apocope should occur only after heavy stems, so that the application of 
apocope will result in a contrast between light-stemmed nouns with -u in 
the nom.sg., e.g. gifu ‘gift’, talu ‘tale’, and heavy-stemmed nouns with -O 
in the nom.sg., e.g. lar ‘learning’, wund ‘wound’.' 


' Feminine hypocoristic names of this declension retain final -u even after a heavy 


syllable, hence LVD 45 }Bettu, 46 tBeonnu. It is more probable that this is a stereo- 
typed structure than that such pet names arose only after the period of u-apocope. 


3.96 Although the variation described in §3.95 is highly regular, there 
are several groups of nouns which display surface forms of the nom.sg. 
which either are historically unexpected or appear to be synchronic violations 
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of u-apocope. These nouns can be classified into the following types: (a) 
historical j6-stems with a heavy stem, e.g. gyrd ‘rod’;' (b) nouns formed 
with the Gmce suffix *-ip6, e.g. strengbu ‘strength’; (c) historical *i-stems 
which had transferred at an early stage to the 6-stems, see §2.88, e.g. yldu 
‘old age’. These cases are discussed below in §§3.97-9. 


' Historical jd-stems with a light stem, e.g. syn ‘sin’, appear to have undergone the 


same type of development as the nom.pl. of the neut as-declension type exemplified 
by cynn ‘nations’, for which see the discussion in Hogg (1992b: §6.25). 


3.97 If historical j6-stems with a heavy stem in Gmc had a nom.sg. 
ending in *-ij-6, then the regular historical development of that form 
would presumably have been to -u, hence, for example, *3ardijo > ** gyrdu 
in parallel to the neut.nom.pl. type witu ‘punishments’, see §3.34. In 
order to derive the actual forms, which always show @-inflexion, it 
would at first seem necessary to assume, with Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976: 
546-7), that absence of the inflexion in the nom.sg. is due to transferral 
to the 6-stems, with which the expected paradigm of the noun is otherwise 
identical. However, Gothic shows a contrast in the nom.sg. of light and 
heavy stems of the form sibja ‘relationship’ ~ bandi ‘band’, with -i as 
the marker of the nom.sg. in the heavy stems.' If the form of the nom.sg. 
in late PGmc were indeed *3ardi, then gyrd would be the expected 
nom.sg.” In all the other cases, *-ij- before the vocalic inflexion might 
have been reduced to *-j- by syncope, which would then, as usual, be lost 
after the heavy syllable, leaving the stem followed by the normal 6-stem 
inflexion.° 


' The exact origin of -i (< PIE *-7) is uncertain, see Bammesberger (1990a: 101) for 


some discussion. It is notable that in OE this development is restricted to nouns and 
is not found with fem. adjectives, e.g. wildu ‘wild’, which shows the regular develop- 
ment of *-7j6. Campbell’s suggestion (1977: §645) that in such adjectives *-7 was regular 
and *-ij6 analogical is not obviously correct. 

The earliest forms of OHG heavy-stemmed j6-stems have nom.sg. in -e, < *-i, though 
this may be analogical to the other cases, and there is some reason to think that the 
endingless nom.sg. found in polysyllables, showing apocope of the original ending, is 
the oldest type, see Braune (1987: §209A2&3). 

> Conflicting views on these developments are discussed in Fulk (2010c). Cf. 
Brunner (1965: §257A1), Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976: 547). In addition to the reserva- 
tions discussed above with respect to Kiparsky and O’Neil’s analysis, it should be noted 
that they are obliged to assume an unsubstantiated earlier stage with final -w, i.e. 
* gierdu. 


3.98 Nouns formed with the suffix *-ib6 should, if the first syllable is 
heavy, develop regularly into OE with a syncopated medial vowel and, in 
their nom.sg., an unapocopated inflexional -u. The result of syncope is that 
the historical form of the nom.sg. represents a surface violation of the rule 
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of apocope, with final -w now after a heavy syllable, e.g. strengpu ‘strength’. 
Yet even in EWS, forms of the nom.sg. in -pu are entirely unattested, and 
we find only forms without -u, e.g. CP 283 sléw6 ‘sloth’ (3x), though the 
incidence is small, with just three other examples, see Cosijn (1886: 26). 
In A‘lfric, nom.sg. forms likewise appear to be always uninflected, see 
further Pope (1967-8: 183). Phonologically, however, forms in -u/-o must 
originally have been proper to the nom.sg. when *-ip6 followed a heavy 
syllable, as indicated both by forms outside of EWS and AElfric, e.g. fébpo 
‘feud’ in poetry, and by the analogical extension of -u/-o to cases other 
than the nom.sg., as discussed below. It seems quite probable that the 
surface violation of -u after a heavy syllable has caused reanalysis of these 
nouns so that the underlying form of the stem is monosyllabic, e.g. /streng6/, 
and that apocope is then applied as normal. In the instance of such nouns 
with a light initial syllable, syncope did not appear historically, but apocope 
should have occurred after two light syllables, see §2.37. However, even 
in these cases syncopated and apocopated forms are regular, e.g. frymp 
‘beginning’, demonstrating even more plainly the nature of the restructur- 
ing.' Some texts show an alternative solution to the irregularity of the 
nom.sg. by extending the form of the nom.sg. to other parts of the para- 
digm. This is particularly true of the Merc PsGI(A), which has, for example, 
acc.gen.dat.sg. ébyldu ‘anger’, ermdu ‘poverty’, 1@ddu ‘hatred’, identical in 
shape to 68.25 ébylgdu nom.sg., whilst EWS CP and Or both have similar 
forms for the nom.acc.pl., see further Dahl (1938: 144-6).* On the historical 
development of nouns in *-ibd, see further §2.37. 


' Note that in all cases the root vowel, which is historically the result of i-umlaut, 


must be supposed to be the synchronic underlying vowel, since the structure for the 
operation of i-umlaut no longer exists. 

? The extension of -u to the oblique cases is not infrequently attributed to the 
influence of stems in -in-, see §2.88. But Bammesberger (1975) shows the implausi- 
bility of this and argues for influence in the opposite direction. Cf. Ringe (2002: 
149&n42). 


3.99 Although historical im-stems are assumed to have merged with ip6- 
stems in their development towards OE, see §§2.88-90, it is noticeable 
that they appear to be more resistant to the apocope of -u than the ipo- 
stems discussed in §3.98. Thus, of the monosyllabic nouns in this group 
only yld ‘age’ regularly shows loss of -u in Alfric, although other nouns 
do show the same loss occasionally, see §2.90. Even more resistant to the 
change are disyllabic nouns of the appropriate structure; thus, meni(g)u 
‘crowd’ appears never to be @-inflected. On the other hand, if these nouns 
retain -u in the nom.sg., they can frequently extend that inflexion throughout 
the singular. Since most of these nouns are always singular, see §2.89, this 
means that they have become invariable in inflexion. 
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(hb) Disyllabic nouns 


3.100 In general, disyllabic nouns of the a-declension do not give rise to 
the same complexity of variation as do the comparable nouns of the as- 
declension, cf. §§3.56-72. Regardless of the historical origins of these nouns, 
from a synchronic point of view the primary distinction between the vari- 
ous so-called disyllabic nouns of this declension lies in whether the first 
syllable is light or heavy. There are three principal sub-types of nouns with 
an initial light syllable, and these seem to be exactly the same as those 
suggested for the similar disyllabic nouns of the as-declension discussed in 
§3.68. Each of these types is considered separately in §§3.101-3. Disyllabic 
nouns with a heavy first syllable are discussed in §3.104. 


3.101 The first type to be considered is the group of nouns in which the 
second syllable begins and ends in an obstruent, including the following: 
dugup ‘host’, efes ‘eaves’, geogup ‘youth’. In inflected forms, such nouns 
do not show syncope after a light syllable, e.g. dugupe,' but they do have 
u-apocope in the nom.sg. after two light syllables and are thus entirely 
regular. It must be assumed that WS ex ‘axe’ is from *acas- with historical 
syncope of medial /a/, which results in restructuring of the noun as a 
monosyllabic stem.” PsGl(A) @cesum dat.pl. and similar Merc forms are 
regularly derived from an alternative source *acus-, and Nbr acas may be 
from that same source, see Hogg (1992b: §6.15n3). 


' But note Rid 49.10 dugbum. 

Historically, lifer ‘liver’ (§3.102), sawol ‘soul’ (§3.104) have the same syncope, but 
their later history differs because of the different sequence of consonants which 
arises. 


3.102 Nouns of the second type, with a light first syllable followed by a 
syllable that begins with an obstruent and ends with a sonorant, include: 
netel ‘nettle’, spinel ‘spindle’, feter ‘fetter’, lifer ‘liver’, feber ‘feather’, sweger 
‘mother-in-law’, byden ‘barrel’, lygen ‘lie’.' The virtually exceptionless 
appearance of disyllabic forms without -u in the nom.sg. suggests that the 
stems are underlyingly disyllabic whether this is historically the case, as 
with netel, spinel, feter, lifer, byden, lygen, or not, as with the remaining 
forms cited above.” In order to derive an inflected form such as dat.pl. 
fetrum, we must suppose that there is a rule of syncope which deletes the 
medial vowel before a liquid. This rule must be optional, because in inflected 
forms syncopated and unsyncopated variants co-exist.’ This type of noun 
appears to be identical in structure to the type (ii) disyllabic nouns of the 
as-declension discussed in §3.68. It is therefore instructive to note that in 
the fem. nouns there is no failure to apocopate final -w of the nom.sg., 
whereas in the as-declension neuter nouns the failure to apocopate final -u 
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of the nom.pl. is regular. This speaks for the loss of apocope as a phono- 
logical rule in LWS, see §3.72. 


' Campbell (1977: §589(5); see also Bammesberger, 1990a: 148) includes in this 
group bisen ‘example’, but Orm’s bisne and the cognate ON bysn show that the correct 
form is bys(e)n (as the DOE has it), and it thus belongs with the nouns discussed in 
§3.104. See Kluge (1882: 535). 

2 A single exception is CIG] 1.2788 egenu ‘chaff’, although it is difficult to know 
how much significance should be attached to this example. The early glossaries in 
particular also show -w after the suffix -ett, e.g. EpGl 718 aelbitu (= ylfetu) ‘swan’, 
ErfGl 275 hirnitu ‘hornet’, with which should be compared LWS AEGI 307.5 ylfette, 
with the form of a fem. av-declension noun, and AntGl 2.614 hyrnet without -u. On 
the other hand, 2CHom II 13.56 mynecenu ‘nun’ is the phonologically predicted form 
if degemination is assumed. 

> There does not appear to be any significant distinction between words with and 
without an historical vowel in the second syllable. Thus, from feter with an historical 
vowel the DOEC has fetrum (2x), (-)feterum (8x), whilst without an historical vowel 
there occurs feprum (14x), (-)feberum (11x). The lack of significant distributional 
differences and the co-occurrence of disyllabic and trisyllabic inflected variants in both 
types suggest strongly that they had fallen together in 1OE. 


3.103 Nouns of the third type, in which the first syllable is light and the 
second begins and ends with a sonorant, include: cyl(e)n ‘kiln’, eln ‘ell’. 
Such nouns appear to be directly parallel to those in §3.102, except that 
the nom.sg. forms, insofar as they are recorded,' fluctuate between mono- 
syllabic and disyllabic structures. Although this may be the result of syncope 
of an historical medial vowel, it seems probable that it has led to synchronic 
restructuring of these nouns as having an underlying monosyllabic stem, 
and therefore they would be distinguished from the second type, discussed 
in §3.102. 


' Elm occurs only in this shape, see Hogg (1992b: §6.68&n2). 


3.104 Nouns which, if the stem is disyllabic, have a heavy first syllable 
include: ddl ‘disease’, nédl ‘needle’, sdwl ‘soul’, bysn ‘example’, ceaster 
‘city’, frofor ‘comfort’, wdcor ‘increase’. All of these stems are monosyllabic 
in origin except for sawl, cf. Got saiwala. The difference is maintained in 
1OE, since ddl and nédl show epenthesis in neither inflected nor uninflected 
forms,” whilst saw/ is frequently written with a vowel before <I>: Alfric 
strongly prefers sdwul, as does the Merc PsGI(A); similarly, Nbr texts 
usually have sdwel (or similar spellings), but saul occurs not infrequently. 
Thus, ddl, nédl appear to have monosyllabic stems in IOE, whereas saw! 
is underlyingly disyllabic. Unlike /l/, however, after an obstruent a final /r/ is 
always syllabic, see §3.65. Thus, as with similar nouns of the as-declension, 
the words éeaster, fréfor, wocor appear to have been re-formed as disyllabic 
stems, with optional syncope in inflected cases. Absence of inflexional -u 
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in the nom.sg. is therefore etymologically correct in all these words, though 
sawl presents certain difficulties.* 


' Originally an i-stem, like Got anabiisns ‘command’, from PIE *-bhuHt-sni-z, see 


Kluge (1926: §147b). What led Campbell to regard this as a disyllabic stem with a 
light first syllable, see §3.102n1, was most likely Nbr forms like Li bissena, biseno 
acc.pl. (The word is partly neut. in Nbr.) To be sure, the Nbr forms are difficult to 
account for, but the evidence of ON bys and of bisne in the Ormulum (see §3.102n1), 
as well as the fact that OE bysn is attested three times without syllabified n, forbids 
interpretation of the word outside of Nbr as bisen. 

2 On non-syllabic /l/ after obstruents, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.40) and §3.71n1 above. 
Note, however, that ddl is metrically disyllabic at GuthB 978, 1064. 

> We should expect early syncope of PGmce *-a- followed by apocope, hence *saiwalé 
> *sawlu > sawl, see Hogg (1992b: §6.15). The metrical evidence, however, points to 
a disyllabic uninflected form from an early date, see Fulk (1992: §98n55), and, as 
noted above, the orthographic evidence plainly indicates a distinction between mono- 
syllabic ddl, nédl and disyllabic sawul. Perhaps the labiovelar quality of /w/ combined 
with the presumably velar quality of /I/ to produce early, exceptional epenthesis of /u/ 
before /I/ after apocope had applied. But the status of syncope and apocope in “saiwal6 
is uncertain, cf. §3.64. 


x 


IV an-declension 


3.105 This declension includes nouns of all three genders, though neut. 
nouns of the declension are rare. The chief source of its membership is the 
historical m-stem class. For the commonest nouns of this type, see §2.81. 
Both early and late loanwords continued to be added to the class. Thus, 
examples of masc. an-declension nouns that come from Lat nouns of the 
second declension are basilisca ‘basilisk’, cristalla ‘crystal’, whilst masc. 
examples that come from Lat fem. nouns of the first declension are gl6ria 
‘hymn of praise’, crisma ‘chrism’, and masc. examples from Lat masc. 
nouns of the first declension are papa ‘pope’, cometa ‘comet’. Examples 
of fem. an-declension nouns that come from Lat fem. nouns of the first 
declension are murre ‘myrrh’, albe ‘alb’, whilst fem. examples from Lat 
neuters in -ium are centaurie ‘centaury’, marubie ‘horehound’. Masc. assa 
‘he-ass’ and dncora ‘anchorite’! appear to derive from Old Irish masculine 
nouns. 


' The initial vowel appears to be long: the word is never spelt with initial 0, and Old 


Irish dnchara has a long vowel. 


1 Inflexions 


3.106 In LWS the set of inflexions which was attached to the stems of 
an-declension nouns with consonantal stems was as follows: 
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Singular Plural 
Nom. -a (masc.); -e (fem., neut.) -an 
Acc. -an (masc., fem.); -e (neut.) -an 
Gen. -an -ena 
Dat. -an -um 


On the inflexion of nouns of the an-declension with vocalic stems, see 
§§3.110-15. Fem. nouns of the am-declension with light stems frequently 
show parallel forms inflected according to the a-declension in WS, e.g. 
consistent /ufu, though an-declension forms of the oblique cases occur; Ru1 
has once nom.sg. /ufu; otherwise, Merc forms are always of the an-declension 
and Nbr forms ambiguous, see §3.108 and Hogg (1997b: 100-1). Other WS 
forms like this are cinu ‘chink’, fadu ‘paternal aunt’, peru ‘pear’,’ spadu 
‘spade’, wucu ‘week’ beside forms with inflexions of the an-declension. 


' From Lat pirus ‘pear tree’. 

3.107 The above set of inflexions, which in LWS is for the most part 
stable, is inherited from the inflexions of the m-stems (§§2.78ff.). Occasionally 
-on replaces -an, e.g. ELS (Agnes) 153, Gen 48.10 éagon ‘eyes’ nom.pl., 
PsGl(J) 134.17 éaron ‘ears’ nom.pl., see Hogg (1992b: §6.60). Such forms 
are met with occasionally already in EWS, e.g. LawAf 1.32, ChronA 797.1 
tungon ‘tongue’ acc.dat.sg. (On the other hand, -on is organic in éastron 
‘Easter’ nom.acc.pl., see §2.87.) Similarly, in the gen. pl., -oma, -ana occur 
infrequently for -ena, e.g. HomM 5.383 éagona, PsGl(D, G, H, I) éagana 
‘eyes’, EWS CP 465.16, Bo 7.17.7 welona ‘prosperities’; as the examples 
show, the variation is usually attributable to dissimilation from the root 
vowel, see ibid.: §6.64. The gen.pl. inflexion may also be reduced to -na 
by syncope when an allowable consonant cluster results, as with Lch II 
(14x) éagna ‘eyes’, JDayl 23 brdgna ‘terrors’. This reduction is commonest 
in verse, but it is found occasionally already in EWS, e.g. CP (2x) wilna 
‘desires’. Very rarely do we find -an in the gen.pl.' A more significant 
alteration is of dat.pl. -u to -an, e.g. 7ECHom I, 4.211.150 dracan ‘dragons’, 
ZELS (Maurice) 48 érendracan ‘messengers’. Examples of this development 
are to be found already in EWS, e.g. Or 87.14 @rendracan, CP 397.25 
gesinbiwon ‘married couples’. Very likely this change is a phonological 
tendency abetted by analogical pressures within the paradigm, and the 
change then spread to other declensions, see §§3.9, 3.75. 


' Hoad (1994) offers the examples Solil 1 35.16 éagan, ByrM 1 (Baker/Lapidge) 
2.3.111 timan, among others. 


3.108 In Nbr, the inflexions of the an-declension differ notably from those 
of the LWS paradigms, due chiefly to the loss of final /n/ after unstressed 
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vowels, see Hogg (1992b: §7.99). As a consequence, -a is the commonest 
ending in most of those cases in which LWS has -an; yet -u, -0, -a, -@, -e 
also occur, due to the merger of most unstressed vowels in INbr, see firstly 
ibid.: §§6.59-62. In the nom.acc.pl, however, -o is by far the commonest 
ending in NNbr, and -u in SNbr.' Very possibly this -u/o reflects Pre-OE 
*-un of the masc. and fem. acc.pl., extended to the nom. as well; extension 
in the opposite direction, of nom.pl. -a7 to the acc.pl., is what is found in 
WS, see §2.85. In that event, -u/o might be expected to serve as the com- 
monest ending in the masc. and fem. acc.sg. also, as appears to be the case 
in eNbr, see §2.86; but whilst -u/o is not uncommon in the acc.sg. in INbr, 
-a is most frequent. The inflexion is also most frequently -a in the masc. 
and fem. nom.sg., and thus original -@/e has been displaced in the fem. 
nouns. In the plural, dat. -um is nearly universal, with just a few instances 
of -om.* In the gen.pl., etymological -ana predominates, with occasional 
variants -ena, -una, -ano, -na. The last of these appears to be etymologi- 
cally correct in Li oxna ‘oxen’, see §2.87, but not in Li bigna ‘household’. 
In addition to these regular an-declension endings, masc. and fem. nouns 
may acquire endings of the as-declension: -es is the commonest ending by 
far for the gen.sg. in both masc. and fem. nouns, without indicating actual 
change of gender in the latter, see §§3.75, 3.78; similarly occasional -as in 
the nom.acc.pl. of both genders. The gen.pl. ending -a of the as-declension 
also occurs a few times; but the ending -a remains much commoner than -e 
in the dat.sg. of both masc. and fem. nouns. The neuters are more difficult 
to analyse. In Li, égo ‘eye’ is both neut. and fem., whilst the gender of éare 
‘ear’ is undeterminable. Both have expected -um in the dat.pl., but otherwise 
égo always ends in -o, except for one instance of acc.sg. ége; éare otherwise 
ends in -e (2x, acc.dat.sg.) except in the nom.acc.pl., where it ends in -o 
(12x). There do not appear to be any significant differences between NNbr 
and SNbr in regard to the an-declension. 


' On nom.acc.pl. exen, exin ‘oxen’, see §2.87. 


2 Also -mum in oxnum ‘oxen’, see §2.87. 
’ 


3.109 In Merc, the inflexions of nouns of the an-declension in PsGl(A) 
closely resemble those of LWS. Once there occurs the archaic nom.sg.fem. 
ending -@ in hraecae ‘throat’. On nom.pl. oexen (beside oxan), gen.pl. oxna 
‘oxen’, see §2.87.' In Rul, on the other hand, the inflexions of this declen- 
sion resemble those found in Nbr. But beside the range of endings found 
in Nbr, Ru1 also not infrequently has -an, and not just where LWS has -an 
but also in some instances in the nom.sg. of all three genders, e.g. masc. 
cuman ‘visitor’. Another dissimilarity to Nbr is that although -u sometimes 
appears in the nom.acc.pl. of masc. nouns, it is never found in feminines 
in the plural. There is also more variability in the inflexions of the neuters 
of this declension than in Nbr, e.g. acc.dat.sg. ége ‘eye’. 
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' Gen.pl. wurdigna and dat.pl. wurdignum ‘enclosures’ are no longer generally ana- 


lysed as showing transferral of syncopated an-declension endings to as-declension nouns, 
but as stem wurdign- plus inflexion, this stem being common in place-names. 
> For details, see Brown (1891-2: II, §§65-7). 


3.110 Certain masc. and fem. nouns of the av-declension, but no neuters, 
have stems that end in a vowel or a diphthong, for reasons that are explained 
in §§3.111-15. Under such circumstances, the initial vowel of the inflexions 
tabulated in §3.106 has historically contracted with the final vowel or 
diphthong of the stem, with such consequences for those vowels and diph- 
thongs as are described in Hogg (1992b: §§5.131ff.). After contraction, 
metanalysis of the endings produced a set of inflexions that now began 
with, or consisted of, a nasal consonant, or if the inflexion contained no 
consonant at the time of contraction, resulted in zero-inflexion. The typical 
inflexions in LWS are thus as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. -O -n 
Acc. -n -n 
Gen. -n -na 
Dat. -n -m 


3.111 The expected LWS paradigms for nouns of this type thus would be 
as follows: 


Singular 

Nom. gefa enemy wéa woe twéo doubt 
Ace. gefan wéan twéon 
Gen. gefan wean twéon 

Dat. gefan wean twéon 
Plural 

Nom. gefan wéan twéon 

Ace. gefan wean twéon 
Gen. gefana wéana twéona 
Dat. gefam wéeam twéom 


None of these dat.pl. forms is actually attested, but other, similar ones are 
found, e.g. Wid 31, 58 Swéom ‘Swedes’. Yet just as with some other vocalic 
stems, see §§2.31-2, 3.47, -um may be restored in the dat.pl. by analogy 
to the ending on consonantal stems, as with metrically ambiguous Rim 32 
fréaum ‘lords’. 


3.112 As in respect to other nouns of this class, the inflexions added to 
these contracted stems in PsGl(A) resemble those found in LWS, whilst 
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other Angl texts diverge notably from the WS pattern. The endings in 
PsGI(A) agree with those given in §3.110, the only remarkable point about 
such words being some unusual diphthongs, e.g. nom.sg. /éa ‘lion’ (4x) for 
expected /éo (1x), see Hogg (1992b: §5.139). Rul has only acc.sg. geféa 
joy’ and dat.sg. séua ‘shadow’, and thus, once again, it resembles Nbr 
rather than PsGI(A). In Nbr, due to the loss of final nasal consonants, we 
should expect that gen.pl. -za would be the only consonantal inflexion 
preserved, though in fact no instance of a contracted an-declension noun 
is preserved in the gen.pl. in Nbr. Loss of -7 in the dat.pl., however, is 
confirmed by Li séiu ‘shins’. The gen.sg. has only analogical -s (only léas 
‘lion’ is attested). Otherwise, nouns of this type generally end in a diphthong 
of which <a> is the second element, except that <ea> and <eo> are inter- 
changeable in Ru2, see ibid.: §5.44. Notable also is nom.acc.pl. brdo (beside 
ra) ‘roe’; cf. -u/-o in the uncontracted nom.acc.pl., §3.108. 


3.113 One source of the vocalic stems discussed in §§3.110-12 is forms 
in which /w/ was lost in WGmce before /u/, with subsequent vowel contrac- 
tion, see Hogg (1992b: §3.19). Thus, for example, PGmc acc.sg. *frawunum 
> *fraun- > fréan ‘lord’. In the course of this line of development, the 
contracted stem analogically replaced forms of the stem in which loss of 
/w/ would not have occurred, e.g. gen.pl. *frawandm, see §2.84. Like fréa 
in this respect are wéa ‘woe’ and occasional an-declension forms of préa 
‘affliction’, i.e. préan, cf. §3.94. 


3.114 Another, later and commoner source of the vocalic stems discussed 
in §§3.110-12 is forms in which vowel contraction occurred upon loss of 
intervocalic [h], see Hogg (1992b: §§5.131ff.). Thus, for example, *3ifeaha 
> geféa ‘joy’. These nouns include éa ‘water’,' gefa ‘enemy’, geféa ‘joy’, fléa 
‘albugo’, fléa ‘flea’, réo ‘blanket’, séo ‘pupil of the eye’, sla ‘sloe’,’ ta ‘toe’,* 
twéo ‘doubt’, pé ‘clay’, and probably céo ‘crow’. 


Usually a root-stem, see §2.111&n8, but cf. éan ‘rivers’ nom.pl. found in EWS, 
Elfric and elsewhere. 
* Also a neuter a-stem fléah. 
3 There also occurs a rare 6-stem slab, though the form slag that is frequently cited 
occurs only as the initial constituent of the compound slahporn ‘black hawthorn’. The 
6-stem is very likely a back-formation from this compound. 
* There also occurs an 6-stem tan, derived from the oblique cases of this. Cf. WS td 
‘twig’, §3.115. 
* Probably from *cyha, see Hogg (1992b: §5.42), hence without palatalization of c. 


3.115 The final source of the vocalic stems discussed in §§3.110-12, at least 
in WS, and in part in PsGI(A), is forms in which hiatus between a stem-final 
vowel and an inflexional vowel has been lost to vowel contraction, see Hogg 
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(1992b: §§5.136ff.). Words of this type include béo ‘bee’, pl. cian ‘gills’, 
da ‘doe’, fla ‘arrow’,' léo ‘lion’, scia ‘shin’,’ pl. Swéon ‘Swedes’, ta ‘twig’.! Of 
unknown derivation, possibly to be grouped here, is pie, péo ‘sort of insect’. 


' Due to back-formation from flan, tan, with perception of -n as inflexional rather 


than stem-final; cf. ON fleinn ‘dart’, Got tains ‘branch’. 
“ From Lat. 
° Ang! only. 


2 Allomorphic variation 


3.116 There is relatively little variation of an allomorphic nature amongst 
stems of the an-declension. WS tolerates very little paradigmatic allomorphy 
resulting from back umlaut. Thus, for example, weolan ‘riches’ occurs 
occasionally in both Early and Late WS (never in Alfric), but welan is the 
usual form. Back umlaut is more pervasive in Angl, but even there it is hardly 
regular: thus, for example, in PsGI(A), the umlauted stem ondwleot- ‘face’ 
appears 21 times, the non-umlauted ondwlit- 5 times, though the inflexion 
always contains a back vowel, this being a masc. noun; in Li this stem is 
only ondwilit(t)- (7x); in DurRitGl (2x) and Rul (7x) it is only andwiliot-. 
In fem. nouns there might be expected variation due to the restoration of 
d, since the nom.sg. inflexion is -e, whilst all other inflexions contain a 
back vowel; usually /a/ is extended throughout, e.g. brace ‘throat’, fade 
‘paternal aunt’, mibtegale ‘nightingale’, but cf. ErfGl 1.715 hreca ‘throat’. 
Likewise hacele ‘cloak’ always has <a>, except in syncopated Li MtGl 5.40 
hecla ‘cloak’ acc.sg.; but there is always <a> in d@&cele, fecele ‘torch’ and 
related forms. Alternation between higan and hiwan ‘family’, miga and 
muwa ‘heap’, is due to Verner’s Law, see Hogg (1992b: §4.9(3)). 


V_ Minor declensions 


1 Minor a-plurals 


3.117 This small declension consists almost entirely of historical u-stems 
such as sunu ‘son’, hand ‘hand’, see §2.73 for a fuller list of examples, and 
so their paradigm in LWS remains unaltered from the EWS paradigm pre- 
sented in §2.72, repeated here for convenience: 


Singular Plural 
Light Heavy Light Heavy 
Nom. sunu hand suna handa 
Acc. sunu hand suna handa 
Gen. suna hand suna handa 


Dat. suna hand sunum handum 
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3.118 The only allomorphic variation of significance is the variation 
between -@ and -u in the nom.sg., which could be analysed as due to the 
operation of the synchronic rule of u-apocope that applies within the para- 
digms of nouns of other declensions, most relevantly in the nom.sg. of the 
fem. a-declension, see §§3.95ff.' The supposition that u-apocope applies 
synchronically necessarily implies that light- and heavy-stemmed nouns of 
this type belonged synchronically to the same declension, and that the 
inflexional forms in this declension were not merely stereotyped relics of 
the older stem class. 


' But apocope seems to have been lost from the declension of disyllabic nouns of the 


a-declension, at least in LWS and NNbr, see §3.72. Yet it is of course possible that 
apocope survived in other declensional classes as a phonological rule with lexically 
marked exceptions. 


3.119 In LWS the degree to which the historical u-stems remain as a-plurals 
appears to be lexically dependent, varying from lexical item to item. In 
particular, the most frequent u-stem, namely sunu ‘son’, seems most resistant 
to class transfer. Furthermore, it is often difficult to determine whether or not 
fem. nouns have transferred to the a-declension, since the plural inflexions 
would have remained unaltered. The general details are as follows: 


(1) The commonest light-stemmed masc. nouns, sunu ‘son’, wudu ‘wood’, 
most usually retain their historical inflexions in Elfrician texts, but there 
are occasional examples of nom.acc.sg. suna, wuda. This may be due 
either to merger of unstressed vowels or to the nouns’ having become 
indeclinable,' although it is likely that the latter would be no more than 
a consequence of the former. The better 4lfrician texts do not show any 
signs of these nouns’ having adopted the inflexions of the an-declension, 
a development which becomes strongly characteristic of later texts, 
especially charters, see further §3.141.7 There is insufficient evidence 
to establish the behaviour of the other nouns of this type, but note 
that AldV has medewes ‘mead’ gen.sg. and medewa nom.pl.,* with which 
compare an as-declension noun such as bearu ‘grove’, see §3.42. 

(2) Of the heavy-stemmed masc. nouns, all show at least some examples of 
transfer to other declensions, and in lfric the following at least appear 
to have been transferred regularly to the as-declension: eard ‘country’, 
fereld ‘journey’,’ feld ‘field’, flod ‘flood’,* had ‘person’. Only eppel ‘apple’ 
and winter ‘winter’ appear to retain the historical inflexions on a regular 
basis, although note frequent e@pples gen.sg., and later texts often have 
winter neut.nom.pl. of the as-declension.°® The evidence for the behaviour 
of the remaining nouns of this type in Alfrician texts is either com- 
pletely lacking or insufficient.’ The most frequently retained historical 
inflexion appears to be the dat.sg. in -a, e.g. felda commonly alongside 
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felde,*® but this may simply reflect a merger of the two unstressed 
vowels. Although transfer to the as-declension is clearly the dominant 
pattern in Alfric, this is not true of later texts such as charters, where 
these nouns very often display the inflexions of the an-declension. 

(3) For the two light-stemmed fem. nouns, lfric appears to retain the 
historical inflexions for both duru ‘door’ and nosu ‘nose’, although 
since the inflexions of the plural would remain unchanged if these 
nouns had transferred to the a-declension, and since there is evidence 
elsewhere, cf. felde/felda dat.sg. in (2) above, that -e and -a may have 
fallen together, it is difficult to determine the significance of this beyond 
the nom.acc.sg. There are some very rare forms which might indicate 
that duru could (partially) transfer to the mutation plurals on the 
analogy of hnutu ‘nut’, see §2.73n7, especially BenR 70.5 dyre dat.sg. 
and AELS (Pr Moses) 324 dyran nom.pl., the latter apparently with 
both mutated /y/ and the inflexion of an an-declension noun.’ But the 
forms often cited from PsGI(K), e.g. dyru, are better interpreted as 
the result of scribal confusion, see Sisam and Sisam (1959: §49), and 
it may be best to regard all forms with medial <y> as suspicious. 

(4) The most frequently occurring heavy-stemmed fem. noun is hand ‘hand’, 
which in Alfric generally retains the historical inflexions, in so far as 
they can be distinguished from the inflexions of the a-declension. ELS 
has 4 examples of dat.sg. in -e, cf. comparable forms above. Similarly, 
the dat.sg. of flor ‘floor’ fluctuates between usual flore and less frequent 
flora. 


' Except, of course, in the dat.pl., where inflexional -um is stereotyped. 


Note also ECHom II 11.109.578 wudas acc.pl., also found rarely in other texts 
such as GD(C) and PsGI(B,C,D,E). 

Campbell (1977: §614n1) suggests that medewa should be read as medewas. 
Both masc. and neut. 

In Alfric, fléd is regularly neut., although elsewhere it is most usually masc. 

By an obvious semantic analogy, sumor ‘summer’ is often attracted to this declen- 
sion in parallel to winter. Ru2 has wintru (3x), which is not wholly expected if it is 
nom.pl., see §3.65. The form could be gen.pl., although this is less probable given 
both the Latin text and the OE syntactic tendencies, on which see Mitchell (1985: 
§548). 

” However, Campbell (1977: §613) cites the following EWS forms: gen.sg.masc. eples, 
eardes, hades, wintres, dat.sg.masc. earde, flode, hade, sumere, wealde, nom.acc.pl. 
epplas, heargas, dat.sg.fem. dure, nose; also, with confusion of back vowels, acc.sg. 
wuda, dat.sg. duru. See also §2.73. 

8 Aélfric has once the an-declensional form ALLS (Vincent) 237 feldan dat.sg. 

° There are also occasional examples of duran with the same inflexion, cf. the 
comments under (2) above. 


2 


5 


6 


3.120 In Nbr the situation is broadly parallel to that in LWS, and only 
a few traces remain of the historical system. Of the nouns which remain 
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and which are well attested, it is notable that swnu ‘son’ is invariant in 
DurRitGl' and that although there is variation in Li between sunu and 
suno, the latter preferred in the pl., such variation is unlikely to have been 
significant. The noun winter, which is probably underlyingly monosyllabic, 
see §3.72, has nom.acc.pl. wintru, -o alongside winter, the latter DurRitGl 
only, which forms are not easily to be explained, given the usual treatment 
of such plurals in NNbr, see §3.67. The fem. duru is in NNbr mostly duru, 
but in SNbr dura, these variations probably due to varying representations of 
the same unstressed vowel, whilst the few examples of hond* are ambiguous 
as to their import. 


Excluded here and in what follows below is any discussion of the dat.pl. 
* On the Nbr form of hand, see Hogg (1992b: §5.5). 


3.121 In Merc, only sunu consistently follows the historically expected 
paradigm, and even there, Rul has examples showing transfer to the as- 
declension, notably MtGI(Ru) 26.37 sunas, 21.28 sunes both acc.pl., note 
also 27.56 sunena. The pattern here is therefore not significantly different 
from elsewhere.’ 


' The little evidence provided by the later Kt texts suggests that here, too, almost all 


examples had transferred to other declensions, although examples such as OccGl 49.281 
dure gen.sg. could merely show reduction of the inflexional vowel. 


2 Mutation plurals 


3.122 This declension, principally composed of historical root-stems, see 
§§2.109ff., consists of a small number of nouns generally of high frequency. 
In LWS the paradigm of heavy stems of this declension generally remains 
unaltered from the EWS paradigm presented in §2.110, repeated here for 
the sake of convenience:' 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. fot foot boc book 
Acc. fot boc 
Gen. fotes béc¢ 
Dat. fet bec 
Plural 
Nom. fét béc 
Acc. fet béc 
Gen. fota boca 


Dat. fotum bocum 
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In addition to these historical root-stems, the masc. monosyllabic md-stems 


feond ‘enemy’, fréond ‘friend’ most frequently follow the paradigm of fot.* 
' For the paradigm of light stems, see the discussion in §3.124. 

But not, as far as can be ascertained, the far less frequent téond ‘accuser’, see 

§2.106&n1. It is presumably significant that only the high-frequency nouns conform 

to this declension, since such nouns can more easily tolerate apparent irregularity. 


2 


3.123 Although it is plain that there is an alternation between an unum- 
lauted vowel in the nom.acc.sg., gen.sg., and gen.dat.pl. and an umlauted 
vowel in the remainder of the paradigm of these nouns,' it is dubitable 
whether this alternation could have been governed synchronically in LWS 
by a phonologically conditioned rule of i-umlaut, though this has often been 
the assumption in generative approaches to OE phonology.’ In particular, 
it should be noted that in heavy stems the presence of an umlaut vowel 
correlates closely with the absence of any overt inflexional suffix. If, there- 
fore, there were a synchronic phonological rule of i-umlaut, it would be 
necessary to propose an underlying /i/ in all those forms in which there is 
no overt inflexion, except the nom.acc.sg. A non-phonological analysis of 
these nouns, on the other hand, would mark all uninflected oblique cases 
as subject to umlaut and palatalization, thus defining umlaut as a case/ 
number marker where no other marker existed but would have been 
expected from the behaviour of other nominal paradigms. 


Exactly correlating with the presence of umlaut is the presence of a palatalized velar 
where this is appropriate. That correlation is entirely expected, since the historical */i/ 
which caused umlaut would also have caused palatalization. 
> Amongst generative accounts it is not always possible to determine whether any 
given synchronic rule of i-umlaut is phonologically or morphologically conditioned (or 
some mixture of the two), since most such accounts do not deal directly with this 
group of nouns. It is, nevertheless, probably significant that the most explicit account, 
namely that of K.H. Wagner (1969: 265), proposes a purely phonological rule of 
umlaut, as does that of Erdmann (1974: 7). Other such discussions, such as that in 
Kiparsky and O’Neil (1976) or Dresher (1978), also propose a phonological rule of 
umlaut, but they do not discuss the present group of nouns, and therefore it is prob- 
able that they would extend the rule to the present group. Amongst introductory 
textbooks, Mitchell and Robinson (2006: §58) appear to assume a rule of i-umlaut, 
whilst Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §§48-9) are carefully noncommittal on the issue. Only 
the remarks of Pilch (1970: §17) can be plausibly interpreted as indicating that the 
rule of 7-umlaut had in these nouns been morphologized. Umlaut in related modern 
Germanic languages, but not in Old English, has been discussed within the framework 
of Optimality Theory in Klein (2000) and Gibson and Ringen (2000). 


3.124 The only direct phonological evidence for the existence of a purely 
phonological synchronic rule of i-umlaut comes from light-stemmed nouns 
of this declension, of which just three, all fem., are attested, namely hnitu 
‘nit’, bnutu ‘nut’, studu ‘post’,’ see §2.111.* These nouns, however, which 
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are relatively infrequent, show considerable variation in form. Both hnutu 
and studu are regular in nom.sg., also the latter in acc.sg. (where the former 
is unattested), and as expected have unumlauted forms in gen.pl. bnuta, 
studa, dat.pl. hnutum, studum, whilst nom.acc.pl. bnyte shows the expected 
umlaut, as does nom.pl. styde, stypeo (both at Alex 8.21), as well as dat.sg. 
-hnyte, styde.’ On the other hand, in the dat.sg. and, perhaps, gen.sg., see 
§2.1138n3, unumlauted forms of the type stude occur alongside umlauted 
forms, which may suggest that umlaut has been levelled away from the sg. 
and remains only as a marker of the nom.acc.pl. If that is so, it is difficult 
to see how the umlaut could be anything other than a purely morphological 
marker of number.* 


' Studu has a variant form with an intervocalic fricative, hence, e.g. stupe, stude 


alongside stude. This variant form may be an exception to the regular WGmce occlusion 
of *[0], see Hogg (1992b: §4.17). 


* In such nouns the presence of inflexional -e in, for example, nom.pl. byte can 


apparently best be accounted for by the assumption that it is from an underlying /i/ 
which would cause i-umlaut (cf. nom.sg. bnutu) before being lowered to /e/ or, in the 
case of heavy stems, before being lost. The evidence afforded by /nitu is unhelpful, 
since its root vowel is plainly unaffected by i-umlaut, and therefore any variations in 
that noun are ignored, see rather §2.111n11. 

> Note that dat.sg. -hnyte is found only in the compound pinhnyte ‘pine-nut’ at Lch 
II 2.2.8. 

* This, of course, would be a precursor of the situation in later periods of English. 


3.125 If the suggestions in §3.124 with respect to light-stemmed nouns 
are correct, then it is logical to suppose that the heavy-stemmed nouns of 
the same type would gradually have lost any effect of phonological rules 
of i-umlaut and palatalization, and that these rules would have been replaced 
by purely morphological rules to account for the alternations. Such a shift 
would have encouraged the development of new inflexional forms which 
patterned according to more regular paradigms. For discussion of these forms, 
see the treatment of masc. nouns in §3.126 and fem. nouns in §3.127. 


3.126 Amongst masc. nouns of this type there appears to be a continuum 
which develops with, at one end, féond ‘enemy’ and, at the other, tod 
‘tooth’ and fot ‘foot’, in that the former quite frequently acquires the 
inflexions of the as-declension, hence nom.acc.pl. féondas, dat.sg. féonde, 
whilst such forms are rare for both 160 and fot. Fréond ‘friend’ lies some- 
where between the two. It must be noted, however, that plurals of this sort 
in -as occur only in Anglian texts and Saxonized texts of Anglian origin, 
and in poetry.' The dative in -e is more widespread, though in Alfrician 
texts even this is rare.” Note the thoroughness with which these changes 
have been carried through in the poetic portion of the Paris Psalter, of 
seemingly late Angl origin, which includes among its forms f6tas ‘feet’ (3x), 
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57.5 tddas ‘teeth’, in addition to féondas, fréondas.’ The prose portion 
shows no such innovations. We may therefore assume that the historical 
inflexions, at least in WS, were largely preserved in these masc. nouns until 
very late in the period. 


' See Fulk (1992: §355(5)), with references. Because the plural in -as is an innovation, 
its use in poetry would appear to attest to the Anglian origins of most surviving verse, 
as the language of poetry is otherwise exceptionally conservative. 

? The only instances are ACHom II 243.60, HHom 11.167 féonde dat.sg. Thus, 
there appears to be some tendency for the replacement of umlauted forms by inflected 
forms to occur firstly in the dat.sg., cf. the situation with fem. nouns as described in 
§3.127. The historical gen.sg. had, of course, been replaced by the inflexion of the 
as-declension in prehistoric times, see §2.113. 

> Note also Dream, which has consistently feondas (3x), freondas; also Phoen 311 
fotas and Phoen 407, Soul Il, MSol 114 tddas. 


3.127 Amongst fem. nouns there appears to be a somewhat greater 
tendency to restructure than is the case for masc. nouns. Thus, amongst 
these nouns the following forms show restructuring without umlaut of the 
gen. or dat.sg.:' (a) gen.dat.sg. with inflexional -e from the a-declension: 
ace ‘oak’, boce ‘book’, burge ‘city’; (b) similarly in the gen.sg. only: fare 
‘furrow’, gdte ‘goat’, gdse ‘goose’, mitse ‘mouse’;’ (c) similarly in the dat.sg. 
only: prige ‘trough’;* (d) in the dat.sg. but without inflexion: dc, bdc, burg, 
furh, grit ‘meal’, prih, prag. In the above words such restructuring may 
occur in a minority of total forms,° but in the further nouns niht ‘night’, 
éa ‘river’ restructuring is normal, at least in LWS, see further §2.111.’ In 
the case of niht ‘night’, restructuring in WS may be to either umlauted 
forms or unumlauted neaht (the latter, however, only in texts of Angl origin), 
whilst in Angl the usual form is unumlauted n@ht.* Ea ‘river’ is usually 
unumlauted and uninflected except for dat.pl. éam.? In the nom.acc.pl. 
there are many fewer forms which show restructuring, but Alfric has 
regular burga, even though the usual dat.sg. is byrig. Otherwise such forms 
appear to be rare,'° and note in particular that nom.acc.pl. of niht ‘night’ 
is regularly uninflected. An unusual characteristic of these fem. nouns is 
that in a very few examples the an-declension gen.pl., see further below, is 
found together with an umlauted stem vowel; these include: Notes 2 17.102 
brécena (to bréc ‘legging’), LkGI(Ru) 14.19 cyna (to cia ‘cow’) and possibly 
Lch I 75.5 gétena (to gat). These nouns may also, occasionally and mainly 
in late texts, acquire the inflexions of one or other of the major declensions, 
including the masc./neut. as-declension, e.g. bdces gen.sg., bdcas nom.acc.pl., 
hnutena gen.pl., cf. above. 


' The absence of examples of various words from the following types may often be 


due to no more than the relatively infrequent occurrence of the relevant items, rather 
than any systematic absence. 
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* From furh with loss of h between voiced sounds. 

3 Place-names of Celtic origin, e.g. Cent ‘Kent’, similarly show -e in the gen.sg. but 
are inflexionless elsewhere. This has led some writers, e.g. Brunner (1965: §284A7), 
Campbell (1977: §628.6), to classify them as fem. nouns of this declension. It might, 
however, be preferable to classify them as indeclinable except in the gen.(sg.), where 
they acquire the usual inflexion of fem. nouns. 

* From prith, cf. ON pro. Thus, 4 should have been lost, but its restoration may 
have been effected by analogy to an alternation such as béah ~ béage, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§7.594f.). 

Prih, prug is like furh, cf. n2. 

But the situation varies from noun to noun. In some cases, e.g. gos ‘goose’, mits 
‘mouse’, restructuring appears to be the norm, whilst in others, especially bdc ‘book’, 
it is quite infrequent. 

’ Ca ‘cow’ is more complex, since all inflections should have been lost except in 
dat.pl. cum; also gen.pl. ciia, see Hogg (1992b: § 5.143). The mutated forms are retained 
in cy dat.sg., nom.acc.pl., but note PsGI(A) 67.27 cye acc.pl. with the usual Angl 
inflexion of the a-declension. Lch II 38.11.6 also has gen.sg. ciie. 

* In Angl, PsGI(A) 18.2 has umlauted nom.sg. neht, dat.sg. nehte. 

° But other forms can be found. Thus, EWS has gen.sg. éas, and dat.sg. éae is found 
in Bede and also Rul. The dat.sg. forms é@, found at Chron(A) 896.8 and elsewhere, 
and ée, found at Or 19.32 and elsewhere, could as well demonstrate orthographic 
confusion as some form of the dat.sg. in -e. For the plural form éan of the an-declension, 
see §3.114. 

© Campbell (1977: §628) cites Ch 587 (= Birch 945) fara as acc.pl., but it could 
well be gen.pl., since this is the usual case governed by andlang in this charter (as well 
as elsewhere). 


6 


3 Miscellanea 


3.128 There are a few further nouns which seem to form discrete but 
small paradigm sets of their own, in particular the masculine historical 
i-stems which refer to names of nationalities, e.g. Engle ‘English’, and the 
historical r-stem nouns of kinship, for example mddor ‘mother’. Although 
these nouns have, historically, morphological features which distinguish 
them from other nouns, it is worth noting that the set of nouns in each of 
these categories can be well defined in semantic terms, and it is most prob- 
able that their semantic homogeneity leads to their preservation as discrete 
morphological groups. 


3.129 The masc. nouns of nationalities are discussed and exemplified in 
§2.70, which should be consulted for fuller details. In general these nouns 
retain throughout the period the declensional characteristics which they 
display in the earlier texts, although there is some evidence of the further 
extension of the gen.pl. inflexion -ena, as in, for example, AldV -warena 
‘inhabitants’. Since in the course of the period the other original i-stem nouns 
had transferred to the appropriate major declensions, these nouns must be 
interpreted as having developed into a minor irregular class of their own. 
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3.130 The five kinship nouns, namely brddor ‘brother’, dohtor ‘daughter’, 
feeder ‘father’, mddor ‘mother’ and sweostor ‘sister’, can be divided into 
three morphological types. The first type consists solely of feeder, which 
during the period gradually assumes all the inflexions of the as-declension, 
most reluctantly so in the gen.dat.sg., see §3.64n3 for a discussion of the 
various forms of this noun and dialectal variation. The second type consists 
solely of sweostor, which is characterized by zero-inflexion except in the 
gen.dat.pl., where it has the usual inflexions -a, -um.' The remaining three 
nouns pattern together, and the distinguishing characteristic of their inflexion 
in Alfrician texts is that the nom.acc.pl. is regularly in -a, less commonly 
-u, and is never uninflected as is possible in earlier texts; hence we find 
bropra, -u, dohtra, -u, mddra, -u.? On the typical LWS variation between 
-a and -u, see firstly §3.9. It is notable that in lfric the i-umlauted dat.sg. 
forms bréder, dehter, méder persist and are not subject to analogical 
levelling,’ but in INbr and also IMerc, e.g. Rul, umlauted forms are rare, 
in contrast to the earlier PsGl(A), where umlauted forms are found in both 
gen. and dat.sg. 


On variant forms of sweostor and also the collective nouns gebrépru ‘brethren’, 
gesweostru ‘sisters’, see §2.93n3. 
2 For the relatively infrequent nom.acc.pl.of mddor Alfric has only mddru, see 
§2.91n2, but mddra occurs elsewhere, and we may assume the same distribution of 
inflexions as for the other two words in this group. 
> Presumably the i-umlaut is morphologically, rather than phonologically, conditioned. 
It is not plain how much importance should be attached to the value of the vowel of 
the final syllable, i.e. the variation between -or and -er. The evidence of Alfric would 
suggest that this alternation is by this time a free orthographic variation without sig- 
nificance, which seems plausible in the light of the gradual merger of unstressed 
vowels. 


3.131 A further group of nouns with particular morphological character- 
istics of their own is the disyllabic historical nd-stems, for example hettend 
‘enemy’. Historically, these nouns are characterized by O-inflexion in the 
nom.acc.pl. and the adjectival gen.pl. inflexion -ra, see §§2.105, 2.108 for 
details and discussion, although otherwise they have the same set of inflex- 
ions as masc. as-plural nouns. In LWS the tendency apparent already in 
EWS further to regularize the inflexional system of these nouns grows 
stronger, but this is coupled with extension of the adjectival -r- of the 
gen.pl. to the other plural forms, esp. nom.acc.pl. The consequence of this 
is that in Alfric the most frequent nom.acc.pl. inflexion appears to be -ras, 
as in ECHom II 228.218 lufigendras ‘lovers’, ELS (Auguries) 42 wyrgen- 
dras ‘revilers’, /EHom 5 biddendras ‘petitioners’, and a few others. This 
inflexion is even commoner in some other late texts, such as AldV, where 
the dat.pl. inflexion is often -rum, as against Alfric, who retains simple 
-um. By this late date, therefore, it would appear that these nouns have 
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been reanalysed as regular as-plurals except that they have a double plural 
marking by virtue of medial -r-. 


VI Gender and declension 


3.132 A minority of nouns show during the period variation in gender 
and/or declension, and such variation may be either dialectally or diachronically 
conditioned, or it may even be a matter of apparently free variation. 
Variation which is principally a matter of gender is discussed in §§3.133-9 
and changes which are primarily of declension in §§3.140-3. 


1 Gender 


3.133 In the discussion of variation in gender it is important to distinguish 
between two types of variation. The first of these is variation in grammat- 
ical gender, whereby, for example, a commonly masc. noun may in some 
circumstances, such as in a particular dialect, be fem. or neut. (but rarely 
all three). In the second type, variation is due to the competition of natural 
and grammatical gender and the gradual erosion of the historical system 
of gender. We deal with these two types of variation separately below and 
in the order presented here.' 


' There are two major secondary sources for discussion of the first type of variation, 


namely Fleischhacker (1889) and Kitson (1990). Kitson’s study, which is based on 
charter material, is critically important for his assessment of dialect variation. Most 
of the data discussed below are taken from these sources, which must be consulted 
for further details. Additionally, Cosijn (1886) is invaluable for EWS. 


3.134 Some variation in grammatical gender appears to be systematic, in 
that the variation applies to a definable subset of nouns, whilst other kinds 
of variation appear to occur in an isolated fashion. Amongst subsets of 
nouns which show variation in grammatical gender, the following two 
closely related types are particularly noteworthy:! 


(1) Neut. é-stems with the prefix ge-, which at least originally had a col- 
lective meaning, would appear to have been assigned their gender 
originally on the same basis as older Gmc collectives such as OE yrfe 
‘inheritance’. Examples of these nouns include: gebenn ‘proclamation’, 
gedwyld ‘error’, see §2.64 for further examples. 

(2) Originally fem. i-stem collective nouns such as gehygd ‘thought’, 
gepeabt ‘thought’, see §2.67, often become neut. in parallel with the 
other collectives, perhaps in particular those mentioned in (1) above. 


1 


See Fleischhacker (1889) for details of these and other groups. 
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3.135 Nouns that are usually masculine which can be found in fem. or 
neut. forms include the following of particular interest, see Fleischhacker 
(1889), Kitson (1990) for further cases:! 


dié ‘ditch’: Kitson (1990: 204-7) shows quite clearly that this noun is in 
Angl and the SE (Kt) masc.,” but in WS indeclinable fem., with dat.sg. dic, 
cf. §§2.12n3, 2.18n1. 

gylp ‘pride’: in EWS sometimes neut. (CP 3x) against more frequent masc. 
(CP 9x); in AElfric it seems always masc., although some later texts show 
neut. forms; 

heofon ‘heaven’: in EWS this word is masc., but in #lfric and other, later 
texts it commonly appears as fem. and may also take the inflexions of 
the an-declension. The latter characteristic seems to demonstrate that the 
shift in gender is due to the parallel with eorpe ‘earth’, see Fleischhacker 
(1889: 251). 

hyll ‘hill’: sometimes fem., esp. in WS, Merc charters, but masc. in Hwiccean. 
/ECHom I 576.28 of élcere hylle is also fem. 

léah ‘open land’: this is masc. in the central WS area, but it is fem. in Angl 
and also the South-East, see Kitson (1990: 203-4). 

s@ ‘sea’: almost always masc. in Angl and poetry, in EWS predominantly 
fem. (excepting Or, where it is more commonly masc.), and in #lfric 
almost exclusively fem.? 

secg ‘sedge’:* masc. in Lch, but neut. at Gr 69.16 pis seég. 

wylle ‘spring’: Kitson (1990: 208-10) shows that in charters this noun can 
be either masc. or fem. and may belong to either a vocalic or a consonantal 
declension. It appears to be masc. in the south, i.e. in WS or Kt charters, 
but fem. in Merc. It is consonantal in Kt and WMidl, but the variation 
in declension seems to be independent of the gender variation. 


' We have excluded, for example, occasional contextual or idiosyncratic variations, 


such as GenA 1186 seo sél for usually masc. s@/ ‘time’. On the unusual gender of 
certain nouns in Beo, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: cxlv). 

2 The suggestion of Fleischhacker (1889) that it is more frequently masc. when it has 
the same signification as weall, even if true, seems irrelevant. See further §3.143. 

> For details, see Fulk (1992: §355.2); also Kitson (2002: 485-6); on the fem. form 
at Beo 2394, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 244). 

* Etymologically connected with seég ‘sword’ fem. 


3.136 Nouns that are usually neuter which can be found expressing other 
genders include the following of particular interest, see also Fleischhacker 
(1889), Kitson (1990): 


bec ‘back’: this is generally neut. in literary texts and also in charters of 
the Thames Valley, but fem. in the South-East.! 
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épel ‘land’: almost always masc., but it is occasionally neut. in Bede, and 
cf. OFris. éthel masc.&neut., OHG uodil masc., OSax 6pil of uncertain 
gender, ON doa neut. 

géar ‘year’: in EWS, although usually neut., it occurs as masc. in Or (2x) 
and also as both masc. and neut. in #lfric, but more frequently neut. 
in other late texts. 

hé@o ‘heath’: this noun appears to have been originally neut., but masc. 
forms become widespread, perhaps from WS.” 

hléw ‘burial mound’: although probably neut. in origin, cf. Goth blaiw, it 
appears mainly in masc. and fem. forms, see Kitson (1990: 192-3) for 
the complex geography. 

lof ‘praise’: almost always neut., but note Beo 1536 longsumne lof, which 
is masc. 

weésten ‘desert’: this noun is usually neut., but in EWS both CP and Or 
show fem. forms alongside neut. ones.° 


' See further Kitson (1990: 199), also for the relation to bece ‘beck’. 

* Kitson (1990: 195) shows that fem. gender is not recorded for this noun, against 
Fleischhacker (1889: 239), although fem. gender is normal for cognate forms in other 
Gmc languages. 

3 Note also PPs 77.52 wéstenas acc.pl., which suggests masc. gender. 


3.137 Usually fem. nouns which can be found expressing other genders 
include the following of particular interest, see also Fleischhacker (1889), 
Kitson (1990): 


érist ‘resurrection’: although originally fem. and regularly so in EWS,' this 
noun is usually masc. or neut. in Alfric, but it may also remain fem. 
both in Alfric and other late texts. 

éow(o)d(e) ‘flock of sheep’: fem. in Elfric, neut. in the Blickling homilies, 
the OE Bede, some saints’ lives and poetry (i.e. Anglian-derived texts), 
according to Kitson (2002: 484). 

flor ‘floor’: usually fem., but it is masc. at Beo 725. Both genders are found 
in MHG, and ON flor is masc., suggesting that the variation is Gmc. 

ig ‘island’: although this is almost always fem., a group of charters centring 
on the south and central Midlands consistently show masc. gender, see 
Kitson (1990: 194) for a helpful map. 

lyft ‘sky’: most commonly fem. (i-stem), but there are a number of neut. 
forms, as in AZHex (4x)* and ByrtM. Infrequently the noun appears as 
masc. Cf. OSax luft masc. or fem., OHG I/uft masc. or fem., Got luftus 
masc. or fem. (u-stem), ON /oft neut. (a-stem).? 

wyr0 ‘farmstead’: this has a distribution very similar to that of 7g, see above. 


' Note, however, CP(H) 363.3 @restes gen.sg. 
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2 But not, to our knowledge, in other Alfrician texts. 


Bammesberger (1990a: 157) explains the variation in gender and stem type across 
the Gmc languages as due to the co-occurrence of a PGme masc. stem in *-tu- and 
a fem. in *-ti-. 


3 


3.138 There are two pairs of cultural-religious nouns which show a prob- 
ably non-productive type of natural gender. The first pair consists of dryhten 
‘lord’ and péoden ‘prince’. These nouns were probably in origin fem., see 
§2.478&n3, but in OE they are always masc. Of more interest are god ‘god’ 
and déofol ‘devil’. The former is regularly masc., but in a variety of texts 
throughout the period not including A-lfric it sometimes appears as neut. 
in the plural, i.e., godu, -a, when referring to pagan gods, see §2.12n4. In 
fElfric, déofol is regularly masc. in the sg. but neut. in the plural, and this 
is also the case in many other texts.' Such usage would seem to be making 
a deliberate theological point, and it cannot be taken as part of any general 
shift to natural gender. 


But note that in Solomon and Saturn (Sol Il, MSol, but not Sol I) déofol is also 
neut. in the sg.; the pl. is not attested in these texts. 


3.139 In INbr the widespread extension of a variety of inflexions such as 
gen.sg. -es, nom.pl. -as, and plurals in -o, -a to declensions to which they 
were not organic led to a situation whereby gender distinction in nouns 
had generally been lost, and gender could be determined only by agreement 
relations within the noun phrase. A result of this is that many nouns appear 
to occur with unhistorical genders. This has led some writers, notably Ross 
(1937), to speak in particular of a process of ‘neutralization’, whereby nouns 
with asexual references but masc. or fem. grammatical gender begin to show 
neuter agreement. However, in a notable series of studies, Jones (1967a, 
1967b, 1971, 1988) has shown that the situation is rather different, and 
that questions of case assignment and discourse marking are beginning to 
take over from gender agreement. In these circumstances the INbr system 
must be seen not as a (partial) switch from grammatical to natural gender, 
but rather as the evolution of a different system of marking a variety of 
grammatical features which is permitted by the loss of distinctive gender 
markers but in which nevertheless the system of grammatical gender remains 
intact.' 


See also Mitchell (1985: §§66-8) and Peinovich (1979: 198-203) and, for examples 
parallel to the Nbr system in Guthlac, Roberts (1970). On occasional, but in part 
systematic, shifts to natural gender of the type in Judg 4.21 seo wifmann and for 
anaphoric reference according to sex, see Mitchell (1985: §§69-71). On factors 
contributing to the eventual loss of grammatical gender from the language, see Markus 
(1988). On gender shifts in the transitional language of ChronE, see Pysz (2005), and 
more generally in Old English and early Middle English, Curzan (2003: esp. ch. 3). 
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2 Declension 


3.140 In speaking of changes of declension it is important to recognize 
that this discussion is confined to instances in which nouns transfer from 
one of the declensions discussed in the preceding sections of this chapter 
to another of those declensions. There are, therefore, two important types 
of change which are not relevant here: 


(a) When a noun shifts from, say, the i-stem class to either the as-declension 
or the a-declension according to gender, this is a consequence of the 
restructuring of the morphological system of OE which has been 
discussed extensively above and is not in the present sense a change 
of declensional affiliation. 

(b) There is generalization of individual inflexions formerly particular to 
one declension across a wider range of declensions. Thus, for example, 
in INbr' there is widespread use of gen.sg. -es, originally associated 
only with the as-declension, across nouns of all declensional types, 
but this is not indicative of a shift of any individual noun to the 
as-declension.* Other important examples of the generalization of 
inflexions include the spread of the -ana, -ena gen.pl. inflexion of 
the an-declension (see §§3.9, 3.75) and the spread of the late dat.pl. 
-an inflexion due to generalization in the an-declension (see §§3.9, 
3.75, 3.107). 


In the following brief sections, concerning only the commonest changes, 
we deal firstly with transfers from the minor declensions, then with transfers 
between the major declensions, and finally with transfers associated espe- 
cially with late non-literary texts, in particular charters. 


' And sporadically in other dialects, see §3.75, also Sandred (1991: 3-4). As Sandred 
observes, outside of Nbr the change occurs primarily by analogy in paired terms, e.g. 
to médes (fem.) by analogy to t6 léanes (neut.), both ‘as reward’, or in words that 


would otherwise bear no overt indication of case, e.g. cis ‘cow’s’, éas ‘river’s’, both fem. 
> On the other hand, such usage is preliminary to later forms of English in which 


that same genitive or its historical descendant is regular for all nouns. The same is also 
true of the more sporadic use in INbr of nom.pl. -as, which must be seen as a precur- 
sor of the situation in later English. 


3.141 The masc. minor a-plural nouns sunu ‘son’, wudu ‘wood’ usually 
retain their historical inflexions, see §3.119(1), but in a variety of late texts, 
nom.pl. sunan from the an-declension occurs frequently, as does sunena 
gen.pl.' The evidence for wudu is less certain, but note that the late PsGI(K) 
has wudan gen.pl. 2x.” The very late texts PeriD and PsGI(K) also both 
have fem. nosan ‘nose’ acc.pl., and JDay II has nosan dat.sg.;> and there 
are several examples of hand ‘hand’ with inflexions of the an-declension 
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in late texts. Some other shifts in and out of the au-declension are noted 
in §§3.113-158nn. 


Chron(D) and Rul have nom.pl. swnas (2x, 1x respectively). 
? There is a frequently occurring formula in charters on wudan and on feldan. 
> But Beo 1892, 2803 <nosan> is to fem. mdse ‘promontory’ of the a-declension, see 
Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 221). 


3.142 Examples of the transfer of mutation plurals to the as-declension 
and the a-declension, the choice being determined by gender, may be found 
in §§3.126-7, and discussion of a similar transfer of the historical md-stems 
occurs at §3.131. Some light-stemmed nouns of the an-declension, in par- 
ticular lufu ‘love’, transfer to the a-declension, see §§3.75n1. This shift, 
which is almost exclusively WS, is discussed in §3.106. 


3.143 In late charters, dié ‘dike, ditch’ is sometimes transferred to the 
an-declension, usually with change of gender, but cf. Ch 272 (Birch 390) 2.23 
peére dican. Cf. Ch 1026 (Finberg) 16, where pam ealdan dic (an endingless 
locative) occurs beside dre ealdan dic (also endingless!). See further §§2.12, 
3.135. Likewise fem. béée ‘beech’ is very often declined according to the 
a-declension, with change of gender. Other changes of declension are more 
sporadic, e.g. brdc declined alternately according to the a- and an-declensions 
in Ch 1034; but they are commoner in charters than in literary texts, sug- 
gesting that charters better reflect the actual state of the language late in 
the period than literary texts, on which point see Sandred (1991: 10). 


VII_ Nominal compounding 


3.144 In PGmc, dithematic nominal compounds were formed by combining 
two stems, the second always a nominal stem, the first a noun, adjective, 
or particle.' The first constituent was uninflected for case or number, e.g. 
*xwaitja-melwan > OE hwét-melu ‘flour’, *briadi-gumon > bryd-guma 
‘bridegroom’.’ Originally, the first constituent might be a bare consonant- 
stem, so that there was no connecting vowel between the constituents, as 
with *bropur-banon > OE brodor-bana; but at a later date non-vocalic stems 
were replaced by vocalic stems when they were used as initial constituents, 
e.g. in Got mana-séps ‘humankind’, cf. Got n-stem/root-stem manna 
‘human’. The same method of compounding persisted into OE, though by 
then the stem-final vowel had in most instances been syncopated.? Eventually, 
however, there arose compounds in which the first constituent was inflected. 
Domes-deg ‘Doomsday’ is usually thought to be an example of such, 
though whether it was ever a true compound during the OE period is 
debatable, since syntax is not a wholly reliable indicator.* However, at least 
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some place-names with inflected first constituents must have been compounds 
at a relatively early date, since anteconsonantal, constituent-final -n- of 
an-declension forms appears to have been lost on a phonological basis in 
Kentish, especially before h, e.g. in Offa-ham, from *Offan-ham. 


' Compounds containing three noun stems also occur, e.g. wulf-héafod-tréo ‘gallows’, 


eofor-héafod-segn ‘boar’s head banner’. See Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 196). 

2 For details, see Carr (1939). For 6-stem first constituents, a stem in -a- was used, 
e.g. *peuda-landan > OE péod-land ‘country’. 

> See Hogg (1992b: §6.21) on certain exceptions. The variable treatment of the j6- 
stem elements hild(e)-, hell(e)-, sibb(e)- in poetry is conditioned on a combination of 
morphological and metrical bases: see the discussion in Fulk (2007a: 304-14), with 
references. 

* For discussion and references, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 322-3). 

* See Sandred (1988). Likewise, Kniezsa (1984) discusses changes at the point of 
juncture, especially in place-names, in ChronE, e.g. vowel reduction and loss, epenthesis, 
and various consonant changes. 


3.145 In true compounds, the constituents preceding the inflexion are free 
morphemes, whilst this is not so of derived compounds, e.g. sibsum ‘peace- 
able’, edeling ‘prince’. The difference is detectable phonologically: vowels 
in the second constituents of derived compounds are not infrequently treated 
the way unstressed vowels are treated, e.g. *bur3-isl- > byrgels ‘tomb’; also 
westward alongside westweard, see Hogg (1992b: §6.7). In addition, derived 
compounds are treated differently in the metre of poetry, where derivational 
morphemes, unlike the latter constituents of true compounds in most verse 
types, may appear in metrical drops, e.g. GenA 1816 fléah werfest wéan, 
ChristC 1627 pet is dréamleas hus, GuthA 763 pet we wisdom a. As 
the examples illustrate, even derivational morphemes that do not show 
phonological reduction may receive unstressed metrical treatment.’ But true 
compounds could become lexicalized, often with similar results, e.g. blaford, 
cf. PPs 104.17 hlaf-wearde ‘lord’; lareow alongside lar-péow ‘teacher’. When 
the initial constituent is not a free morpheme, generally there is no pho- 
nological reduction of the second, e.g. Zdwita ‘prophet’ and derived forms 
in un- ‘not’. Such forms, nonetheless, are not treated metrically the way true 
compounds are: cf., e.g., GenA 30 pe pone unréd ongan, Dan 323 pet his 
unrim a. Not all forms that might be analysed as true compounds, on the 
basis of the free status of the constituent morphemes, are so to be analysed, 
especially when one of the morphemes is not a major class word, e.g. 
compounds in @t-, wider-; also -leas and similar. Dithematic personal names, 
in particular, are like derived compounds, often with phonological changes 
in their second constituents characteristic of unstressed syllables, e.g. names 
in -ferb (Angl -frib) and -werd, -ward alongside -weard.* Regardless of 
whether or not they evince phonological reduction, they are generally treated 
metrically the way derived compounds are, e.g. Beo 457b wine min Béowulf, 
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277 i¢ pes Hrddgar meg, though there are also instances of stressed treat- 


ment of uninflected second constituents, e.g. Beo 396 Hrddgar geséon, on 
which see Fulk (1992: §§210-11). 


' But derivational morphemes sometimes receive secondary stress, as well, e.g. in Beo 


1720b dréamleas gebdd, 2680 Negling forberst. For discussion, see Fulk (1992: 
§§210-11), and cf. Russom (2001). 
* The numismatic evidence of the mid-eleventh century is particularly plain in this 
regard: see Colman (1984: 126-36). 


3.146 Non-inflexion of initial constituents, see §3.144, is not of itself 
sufficient to distinguish compounds from non-compounds, and in many 
instances the two cannot be differentiated conclusively. What appears to 
be an initial constituent may be simply a @-inflected word. Beo 1558, 2616, 
2979 eald-sweord could be two words, but comparison to indubitable 
compounds like gudsweord, wégsweord suggests a compound, an assump- 
tion supported by a small degree of metrical probability, see Fulk, Bjork 
and Niles (2009: 323). The DOE, for example, does not regard eald-sweord 
as a compound, nor eald-metod, eald-gewinna, but it admits a number of 
other compounds in eald-, including ealdfader, ealdgesegen, ealdgesio, 
ealdgestréon, ealdgewyrht, and ealdhlaford. In verse, on the basis of metre, 
an uninflected numeral must frequently be regarded as forming a compound 
with bund ‘hundred’, e.g. in GenA 1193 and nigonhund éac, where -hund 
must receive no stress. Metre also tells in favour of regarding a numeral 
before nibt ‘night’, and possibly dwg ‘day’, as compounded, see §4.87n7. 
Whether an uninflected numeral before any other noun is to be regarded 
as compounded cannot be determined on the basis of metre. 


3.147 Chiefly on the basis of the subsequent history of the language, it 
may be inferred that a fricative at the end of an initial constituent behaves 
the same way in regard to voicing as a medial fricative in a simplex: it is 
voiced between voiced segments, otherwise unvoiced. Thus, the constituent- 
final fricative is voiced in compounds like self-myrdrung ‘suicide’, fus-lé0d 
‘dirge’, eord-denu ‘valley’, sorg-word ‘lamentation’ and quasi-compounds 
like self-lié ‘egotistical’, fus-lic ‘ready’, eord-lié ‘worldly’, sorg-lic ‘miserable’, 
whereas it is voiceless in compounds like luf-tacen ‘love-token’, hiis-stede 
‘homestead’, bad-his ‘bathhouse’, sorg-stafas ‘anxiety’ and quasi-compounds 
like luf-sum ‘loving’, hiis-scipe ‘house(hold)’, eord-fest ‘fixed in the earth’, 
sorg-ful ‘sorrowful’.' Variation seems to have been of the same sort before 
inflexions, since [x] is frequently lenited and lost before inflexions with 
voiced initials, e.g. éane acc.sg.masc. ‘high’, éara gen.pl. 


' For the evidence, see Fulk (2002), where questions are raised about the syllable-final 


devoicing of fricatives discussed in Hogg (1992b: §7.61). 


Adjectives, Adverbs and Numerals 


I Introduction 


4.1 Asin other Gmc languages, adjectives in OE have a double declension 
which is syntactically determined. When an adjective occurs attributively 
within a noun phrase which is made definite by the presence of a demon- 
strative, possessive pronoun or possessive noun, then it follows one set of 
declensional patterns, but when an adjective is in any other noun phrase 
or occurs predicatively, it follows a different set of patterns, see further 
§4.2. The set of patterns assumed by an adjective in a definite context 
broadly follows the set of inflexions for the m-stem nouns, whilst the set 
of patterns taken in other (indefinite) contexts broadly follows the set of 
inflexions for a- and 6-stem nouns.' For this reason, when adjectives take 
the first set of inflexions they are traditionally called weak adjectives, and 
when they take the second set of inflexions they are traditionally called 
strong adjectives. Such practice, although practically universal, has less to 
recommend it than may seem to be the case, both historically and syn- 
chronically. Historically, see further §§4.9-13, some adjectival inflexions 
derive from pronominal rather than nominal forms; synchronically, the 
adjectives underwent restructuring at an even swifter pace than the nouns, 
so that the terminology ‘strong’ or ‘vocalic’ versus ‘weak’ or ‘consonantal’ 
becomes misleading. For this reason the two declensions of the adjective 
are here called ‘indefinite’ and ‘definite’, following Quirk and Wrenn (1957: 
§50). Quantifiers, such as eall ‘all’, monig ‘many’, are mostly morphologic- 
ally identical to other adjectives,” and they are therefore for the most 
part silently included in the following discussion. Numerals, although 
they present many of the same forms as adjectives, have some character- 
istics of their own, and they will therefore be discussed separately below. 
Both present and past or passive participles of verbs inflect normally as 
adjectives.? 
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Wona ‘lacking’ and gewuna, bewuna ‘accustomed’, mostly used only predicatively, 


are in general indeclinable, but some inflected forms can be found. 


2 


3 


But fela ‘many’ is indeclinable, see §2.71. 
In this work, ‘past participle’ refers indiscriminately to past and passive participles, 


i.e. to second participles. 


4.2 


There are some general rules which modify the contrast between 


indefinite and definite adjectives outlined in §4.1.' 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


1 


Comparative forms of the adjective are always declined definite, but this 
is not true of superlatives except those with suffixal -mest, see §4.75. 
Quite frequently, definite forms of the adjective are used in vocative 
constructions without a demonstrative or possessive, and this is to 
be expected (since the NP as a whole is semantically definite), but in 
poetry the same usage may be found in other contexts, too, e.g. Beo 
1792 gamela Séylding ‘ancient Scylding’ = ‘Hrothgar’.* 

After dn and sum and other quantifiers including numerals, indefinite 
forms of the adjective are normal. 


For more precise details and discussion of the types of variation, see Mitchell (1985: 


§§97-141). Particularly important in the present context are his remarks on the merger 
of the inflexions -um and -an. 


2 


4.3, In the remainder of this chapter we deal with the relevant topics in 
the following order: (1) the indefinite declension; (2) the definite declension; 


At one time this usage was generally held to be of firm chronological significance, 


see Lichtenheld (1873), Barnouw (1902). Subsequent research came to the conclusion 
that such claims should be laid to rest, see Funke (1949), Amos (1980), the former 
apparently unknown to the latter. Yet the faults of the chronological arguments do not 
invalidate them as entirely as has sometimes been supposed. Although it is true that 
a chronology of OE verse cannot be constructed on the basis of this usage, a high 
incidence of definite adjectives in indefinite constructions remains a probable indication 
of early composition, even if, conversely, a low incidence proves nothing about late 
composition: see Mitchell (1985: §114), Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: cxlix—cl). 


(3) comparison of adjectives and adverbs;' (4) numerals. 


4.4 In PGmce the declension of indefinite adjectives was formed by the 
dition of the same set of vocalic suffixes as are added to the roots of 


ad 


' Adverbs are naturally uninflected for case and number in OE, and they show no 


regular suffixal variation except among the suffixes indicating the positive, comparative 
and superlative degrees. 


II Indefinite (strong) adjectives 


1. Historical origins 
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nouns of the vocalic stem classes, see §§2.1-2 for details of the formation. 
Within this structure, in the very earliest stage of the Gmc protolanguage, 
wherever an adjective belonged originally to the a-stems, the thematic vowel 
-a- concluded the stem to which the masc. and neut. inflexions were added, 
whilst the corresponding fem. inflexions were added to suffixal */o:/ from 
the parallel 6-stems, with the exceptions discussed in §§4.9-13. Just as in 
the corresponding nouns, however, see §2.1, the distinction among root, 
stem-forming suffix, and inflexion began to be obscured at a very early 
date. Naturally, there also occurred adjectives belonging to the sub-classes 
of ja-/j6-stems and wa-/w6-stems.' In the event that indefinite adjectives 
were originally either i-stems or u-stems, they came to acquire the endings 
of a-stems and 6-stems, see §§4.5-8. 


' For the sake of brevity we shall refer to a-/6-stems and the corresponding forms 


with preceding j- or w- simply as a-stems and 6-stems. 


4.5 Few traces of either i-stems or u-stems remain in any of the Gmc 
languages, even in Gothic. There, however, i-stems are marked by distinc- 
tive forms in the nom.sg., acc.sg.neut., and gen.sg.masc.neut., whilst in 
other parts of their declension they are identical to ja-stem adjectives. In 
Gothic also, u-stem adjectives have distinctive forms in the nom.sg.,' but 
elsewhere they have the forms of the ja-stems, see for both classes Wright 
(1954: §§233-6). It is plain, therefore, that the process of reducing the 
variety of stem classes for adjectives to a single declension was already well 
under way at an early stage of Gmc, see further §4.7n2. 


' And also, therefore, in the acc.sg.neut. 


4.6 By the OE period, assimilation by all the indefinite adjectives of a 
uniform set of inflexions was virtually complete. Thus, although it is cus- 
tomary to distinguish ja- and wa-stems from the simple a-stems, it is plain 
that in a synchronic analysis all the adjectives, with the few exceptions 
noted below, share a single set of inflexions and allomorphic variations 
and that the different historical origins of these three types are determinable 
from the particular allomorphies which they display. As elsewhere in Gmc, 
the i-stems have assimilated completely to the general declension, see §4.7 
for further discussion. The u-stems have also been so assimilated, with few 
exceptions.! 


' The most frequent exception is cucu ‘alive’ nom.sg., which form is regular in A’lfric 


and from which acc.sg.masc. cucen(n)e is formed. Other WS forms showing an original 
u-stem formation include Lch II cucune alongside nom.sg. cwic and less frequent 
nom.sg. cwicu, as well as the purely phonological alternant cucone. But Ang! always 
has forms of the general declension, i.e. nom.sg. cwic, acc.sg.masc. cwicne, which latter 
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form also occurs in Or. The form cucenne is usually held to show unhistorical doubling 
of m, thus Brunner (1965: §231A3), Campbell (1977: §457n4); it is noteworthy that 
it appears to be more frequent in /Elfric than the expected cucene. Since the other 
cases have been assimilated to the general declension (e.g. Or 5.130.16 -cucre dat.sg.fem.), 
cucone would have seemed anomalous for expected cucne (which also occurs, as an 
analogical re-formation), and it may have seemed that the medial vowel could be 
justified only on the assumption that -ve was a reduction of -nne. On the etymology, 
see Bammesberger (1986a), Heidermanns (1986: 305-6). Wlacu ‘tepid’ appears in a 
minority of forms in EWS and Lch against assimilated wlec. 


4.7 Light-syllabled historical i-stems can be distinguished from the historical 
ja-stems in OE by virtue of nom.sg.masc.neut. in -e after a single consonant, 
e.g. swice ‘deceitful’, compared with nom.sg. in -@ after a geminate con- 
sonant, e.g. midd ‘middle’. Examples of light-syllabled historical i-stems 
include: bryée ‘brittle’, gemyne ‘mindful’, swice ‘deceitful’, possibly freme 
‘excellent’.' Heavy-syllabled historical i-stems, on the other hand, can be 
distinguished only comparatively and etymologically, and they include blipe 
joyful’, bryce ‘useful’, gedéfe ‘becoming’, gemcéne ‘common’.* 


' That freme is an adj. in OE is dubitable. There is no cognate i-stem adj. in Gmc, 


and the two proposed instances of the adj. in OE are insecure, being perhaps instances 
of the noun fremu ‘benefit’: see Fulk (2004: 620-1, 624-5), but cf. Bammesberger 
(2006). 


2 


* Swéte, swt ‘sweet’ is an u-stem, pace Brunner (1965: §302A1). It is especially 
noteworthy here that the fem. forms of this adj. had already transferred to the ja-stems 
in both Sanskrit and Greek, thus svddv- masc., svddvi fem., jS0¢ masc., 1)5eia fem., 
showing that the process of class transfer may well have been pre-Germanic, see 
Prokosch (1939: 263). 


4.8 All the historical u-stems with the exception of those noted in §4.6n1 
have transferred to the general declension, but the following adjectives 
appear on comparative and etymological grounds to be historical u-stems: 
egle ‘troublesome’, enge ‘narrow’, heard ‘hard’, hnesc(e) ‘soft’, myr(i)ge 
‘pleasant’, smolt ‘tranquil’, strang ‘strong’, swot ‘sweet’, pyrre ‘dry’, 
twelfwintre ‘twelve-year-old’ and other compounds of wintre, and probably 
sweér ‘heavy’. Most of these nouns given with unumlauted vowels above have 
umlauted variants, hence hnisca, smylte, strenge, sweéte, swa@re, see §4.7n2. 


2 Inflexions 


4.9 The general principle underlying the adjectival inflexions of the indefi- 
nite declension in Gmc is that the set of inflexions for masc. and neut. 
forms of adjectives is identical to the set of inflexions of the historical 
a-stem nouns and that the set of inflexions for fem. forms is identical to 
the set of inflexions of the historical 6-stem nouns. There are two exceptions 
to this. Firstly, as stated in §4.1, the inflexions of this declension are partly 
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nominal, partly pronominal in origin. The inflexions which are pronominal 
in origin are acc.sg.masc., dat.sg.masc.neut., gen.dat.sg.fem., nom.acc.pl.masc., 
gen.pl. (all genders).! Secondly, unlike nouns, adjectives in OE regularly 
retain in the masc.neut.sg. a separate inflexion for the instrumental case. 


' On the origin of the mixture of nominal and pronominal inflexions, see Birkhan 


(1974, with references), whose objections, however, to the theory of suffixation with 
the pronoun “jas are unpersuasive. 


4.10 We may reconstruct for an early stage of PGmc the following set of 
inflexions for this declension; cf. §§2.8, 2.13, 2.38 for the nominal inflexions 
and §§4.12, 5.5 for the pronominal inflexions:' 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. *_az *-am *_6 
Acc. *-anon *_am *_Oom 
Gen. *_as *_as *-aiZ00Z 
Dat. *-umu *-umu *_aizai 
Instr. *-ej *-e] 
Plural 
Nom. * ai *_6 *_OOZ 
Acc. *-ans *_6 *_Onz 
Gen. *_aiz00m *_aiz700m *_aiz00m 
Dat. *_omiz *_omiz *_Omiz 


' As is traditionally the practice, pronominal inflexions are typographically distin- 


guished, in this book by the use of bold type. 


4.11 Most of the nominal inflexions develop normally into OE, see §§2.8, 
2.13, 2.38 for further details. Note in particular that the acc.pl. forms of 
all genders become identical to the nom.pl. forms. 


4.12 Of the pronominal forms, none are without difficulty, but the most 
straightforward is acc.sg.masc. *-an6n, which initially developed to *-ane, 
see Hogg (1992b: §3.32). Then the medial *-a- was subject to non-high 
vowel syncope, see ibid.: §§6.14-15, giving -ne, e.g. blindne ‘blind’. It may 
be that the gen.dat.sg. and the gen.pl. of all genders show the same syncope 
after early shortening of */z1/ (< */ai/) > */z/, although alternatively they 
may be from inflexions of the type *-ez6z, etc., cf. the OHG demonstrative 
dera and see ibid.: §6.15n2 for further discussion. Otherwise, these inflexions 
show the expected developments of their unstressed syllables; however, see 
further §4.13. The historical shape of the dat.sg.masc.neut. is yet more 
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uncertain. In Gothic the form is -amma, which cannot give directly the OE 
form, which is shared with Old Saxon and Old Norse -om, whilst OHG 
has -emu. If the historical form was indeed *-umu, then the final vowel 
would have been lost regularly after two or more syllables, see ibid.: §3.29, 
and the quality of the medial vowel may have been influenced by the dat.pl., 
see Prokosch (1939: 276). 


4.13 The set of OE inflexions which would develop by the processes 
described above and in accordance with the development of the nominal 
inflexions as considered in chapter 2 is as follows: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. -O -O -u 
Acc. -ne -O -e 
Gen. -es -eS -re 
Dat. -um -um -re 
Instr. -e -e 
Plural 
Nom. -e -u -a 
Acc.! -e -u -a 
Gen. -ra -ra -ra 
Dat. -um -um -um 


In the acc.sg.masc., gen.dat.sg.fem and gen.pl., the historically initial vowel 
of the inflexion, i.e. in *-ane, *-ere, *-era would always have been subject 
to syncope, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.14-15) and §4.12 above. This historical 
change is probably subject to restructuring in the synchronic context, see 
further §4.35. 


1 


On acc.pl. forms, see §4.11. 


4.14 The earliest OE texts evince a number of spellings which indicate 
earlier forms of the inflexions listed in §4.13. In particular, early texts quite 
often have -@ for -e as in EpGl, ErfGl frodr@ ‘aged’ gen.sg.fem., RuthCr 
riicne ‘powerful’ acc.sg.masc. Also in early texts, the instr.sg. inflexion is 
sometimes recorded as -i, as in EpGl -num/(i)ni ‘taken’.' 


' For references to controversy over this instr. -i, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 


202, note to Beo 1382), especially the article by Bammesberger cited there. 


4.15 The inflexions listed in §4.13 lead to paradigms of the following 
type, exemplified by swum ‘some, a certain’: 
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Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. sum sum sumu 
Acc. sumne sum sume 
Gen. sumes sumes sumre 
Dat. sumum sumum sumre 
Instr. sume sume 
Plural 
Nom. sume sumu suma 
Acc. sume sumu suma 
Gen. sumra sumra sumra 
Dat. sumum sumum sumum 


This type of paradigm, however, is frequently subject to modification of 
one type or another in all dialects, and such modifications are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 


4.16 In EWS the most significant feature of the paradigm is that the 
nom.acc.pl. of fem. adjs. often has inflexional -e rather than -a, although the 
latter remains in the majority, cf. §2.40 for the contrasting situation amongst 
the equivalent fem. nouns. Inflexional -e is also found for the nom.acc.pl. of 
neut. nouns of all types, e.g. sume, ealle, monige, sceamlice, etc., alongside 
regular -u or @.' Occasionally, EWS texts show an epenthetic vowel in 
gen.dat.sg.fem. sumere alongside sumre. These minority developments in 
EWS are forerunners of a more widespread restructuring of the inflexional 
system in LWS, see §4.17. 


: The alternation between -u and -@ is due to apocope, see further §4.41. 


4.17 The most significant feature of the LWS paradigm is that the inflexions 
of the nom.sg. and of the nom.acc.pl. become uniform for all genders, see 
Pope (1967-8: I, 184). This results in zero-inflected forms in the nom.sg. 
of all genders, and -e as the marker of nom.acc.pl. in all genders.' To some 
extent this may be the result merely of the spread of inflexional forms 
already found in EWS, as with the use of -e for nom.acc.pl.fem. A further 
cause may be the functional loss of a synchronic rule of apocope, see further 
§4.43, which would apply to the nom.sg.fem. and the nom.acc.pl.neut. But 
perhaps more important than the apparently scattered range of causes is the 
consequence that all adjectives then decline in the plural without distinction 
of gender.” Other changes apparent in LWS include in particular the wide- 
spread presence of an epenthetic vowel in the gen.dat.sg.fem. and the gen.pl., 
hence sumere, sumera. Such forms occur equally with heavy-stemmed 
adjectives, e.g. godere, godera, and are overwhelmingly predominant in 
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fElfric and also in most other LWS texts. Furthermore, the instr.sg.masc.neut., 
which remained in EWS, is lost except in set phrases of the type @lce deg 
‘every day’, cf. §2.18. The quite significant and systematic differences 
between EWS and LWS are most clearly demonstrated by displaying the 
normal paradigm of these adjectives in LWS: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. sum sum sum sume 
Acc. sumne sum sume sume 
Gen. sumes sumes sumere sumera 
Dat. sumum sumum sumere sumum 


' The most important exception to this statement is manega ‘many’ nom.acc.pl., also 


féawa ‘few’. These two are no doubt semantically linked, and the presence of -a in 
these words may well be due to indeclinable fela ‘many’, as implied by Pope (1967-8: 
I, 184). 


2 


* This process of neutralization of gender seems to have progressed more rapidly in 
the past participle used in periphrastic constructions (perfect or passive) than elsewhere, 
although EWS has a number of examples in which gender distinctions remain, as at 
CPLetWeerf 13 wees odfeallenu ‘had declined’ nom.sg.fem. Pope (1967-8: I, 184) notes 
that in his texts the past participle with habban is uninflected except at ZHom 22.466 
abedene acc.pl. from abiddan ‘pray for’, although it is inflected after béon/wesan and 
wuroan, though without distinction of gender. 


4.18 In INbr the picture is often difficult to discern, both because of the 
arbitrary habits of the glossators and because of the variations of the 
unstressed vowels, see firstly Lindeldf (1890: §62). In the nom.sg.fem. there 
is variation between the historical inflexion -o (< -u) and -e, -a, and the 
situation is not dissimilar in the nom.acc.pl. without obvious distinction of 
gender, -o being the commonest variant in the NNbr texts. A dat.sg.masc.neut. 
inflexion -e, taken from the nominal declension, occurs alongside -um. But 
perhaps the most notable characteristic of this system is the use of unin- 
flected forms throughout the sg., which is a feature of Li, although not of 
the other INbr texts. An important exception to this is that the inflexion 
of the gen.sg. for all genders is -es, although DurRitGl also infrequently 
has -re. Insofar as can be determined from the evidence, the SNbr Ru2 shows 
a rather more conservative system, especially in the absence of uninflected 
forms except in the nom.sg. (and the acc.sg.neut.), see Lindelof (1901: 
§§178-80). 


4.19 Inthe PsGI(A) dialect of Merc, the system of inflexion is considerably 
more conservative, and the principal departure from the system presented 
in §4.15 is that the nom.acc.pl.fem. inflexion is -e, as should be expected 
on the basis of the parallel nouns, see §2.40. The same inflexion is also 
found in nom.acc.neut.pl. of past participles, thus showing an initial stage 
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in the same loss of gender distinction noted in §4.17 for LWS. The later 
Rul has adopted -e as the regular neut.pl. inflexion, and in addition a 
minority of forms in the sg. are without inflexion, partly paralleling the 
situation which arose in INbr, see §4.18. 


4.20 The inflexions of Kt generally follow the same pattern as in WS, 
and in the IKt gloss OccGl 49 the inflexions are generally identical to those 
of LWS. However, it should be noted that an epenthetic vowel is present 
before -re, -ra only in OccGl 49.159 swésere dat.sg. of sweés ‘pleasant’. 
The nom.acc.pl.fem. inflexion is always -e except in 359 diobla ‘secret’, 
788 fétto ‘fat? and 175, 476 manega ‘many’, of which only the last may 
be significant, cf. LWS manega cited in §4.17n1. 


3 Allomorphic variation 


4.21 The basic pattern of indefinite adjective declension has been given 
in the preceding sections, but there are several types of allomorphic vari- 
ation which must be considered. These allomorphic variations are, naturally, 
almost entirely parallel to those for nouns of the as- and a-declensions, see 
for details §§3.12-72, 3.81-104 respectively. Since that is the case, we shall 
consider the relevant variations in, as far as is possible, the same order as 
was employed for the nominal declensions.' Also, where the pattern of 
allomorphic variations in this declension is not significantly different from 
that found amongst nouns, as, for example, in the case of palatalization, 
see §§3.18-20, 3.85, we shall silently pass over the topic here. 


' But wherever possible we shall conflate the discussion of the same allomorphic 


variation when it applies to both masc./neut. adjectives and fem. adjectives. 


(a) Restoration of a 


4.22 Following the situation in as-declension nouns, see §3.14, it should 
be expected that indefinite adjectives which have stem-vowel /z/ in the 
nom.sg.masc. would show a shift to /a/ before an inflexion containing a 
back vowel but would retain /z/ elsewhere, hence nom.sg.masc. hwet 
‘active’, but dat.sg. bwatum. However, the normal paradigm of this type 
of noun is as follows in LWS:'* 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. hweet active hweet hweet hwate 
Acc. hweetne hweet hwate hwate 
Gen. hwates hwates hweetre hweetra 
Dat. hwatum hwatum hweetre hwatum 


(Instr. hwate hwate) 
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Examples of adjectives which pattern similarly are: ber ‘bare’, blac ‘black’, 
gled ‘glad’, hred ‘quick’, lat ‘slow’, sed ‘sated’, smal ‘slender’, strac 
‘strict’, weer ‘wary’. 


! The variation of stem vowel in EWS follows the same set of rules as in LWS. The 


instr.sg. is given in brackets to show that it is taken from EWS forms. 

2 Several of the forms in the paradigm do not appear to be recorded; in particular, 
hweetre, hwetra are not to be found in the DOEC, either as simplices or as the second 
element of compounds. They may be inferred from the occurring forms of other adjec- 
tives of the same type, but see §4.24 for further comment. 


4.23 The distribution of /z/ and /a/ in the paradigm of §4.22 appears to 
be quite regular, for /z/ appears only in a closed syllable and /a/ only in 
an open syllable.' An explanation of this distribution is, however, difficult, 
as is noted by Girvan (1931: §28a2), see also Hogg (1996) for more detailed 
discussion and references. It is certainly quite plain that the distribution is 
not due to levelling, as suggested in, for example, Wright and Wright (1925: 
§54n3), since there is no reduction in allomorphic variation in the paradigm 
presented in §4.22 as compared with the paradigm which would have been 
expected under the phonological conditions for restoration of a. 


' Under the assumption that syncope in gen.dat.sg.fem. and gen.pl. has already 


occurred, see §4.12 and, for some discussion of the synchronic status of such syncope, 
§§4.47, 4.55. 


4.24 Although the type of paradigm presented in §4.22 seems quite regular 
for AAlfrician texts and other texts of the late period, some late texts often 
show /z/ throughout, although in these instances it may sometimes be the 
case that <a> and <a> are equivalent spellings.' In dialects other than WS 
the situation is somewhat different. In Nbr these adjectives have almost 
exclusively /z/ throughout their paradigm, the principal exception being 
LiEpis 20 blaccum ‘black’ dat.sg.masc.; cf. also LkGI(Li) 24.25 hlatto 
‘slow’ nom.pl.masc.” In Merc the situation is altered by the effects of second 
fronting, as in PsGI(A) 13.3 hbrede ‘quick’ nom.pl. For Kt note OccGl 
49.665 bred with Kentish raising, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.189-91). 


' However, this can hardly be so in the case of Beo 58 glade acc.pl.masc., on which 


see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 117). Elsewhere in the poem we find dat.sg. gladum. 
2 On the unhistorical initial b, see Hogg (1992b: §7.48). 


(b) Loss of [x] 


4.25 In broad outline, the indefinite adjectives with final [x] show the same 
set of patterns as the corresponding masc./neut. nouns discussed in §§3.25-9 
and the few fem. nouns of this type discussed in §§3.88-9. As with nouns, 
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loss of [x] could occur either after a vowel or after a liquid consonant. In 
either event, [x] would be lost between voiced segments, including, it is 
important to note, sonorants, but it would be retained word-finally. 


4.26 The typical paradigm in LWS of such an adjective with [x] after a 
vowel may be exemplified by héah ‘high’. This paradigm shows a number 
of significant variations from the paradigm typically found in EWS and 
also from that which would be expected phonologically (insofar as these 
are different, see §4.27), and these variations are discussed in §4.27 and 
§4.28 respectively.’ 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. héah high héah héah héage® 
Acc. héahne héah héage* [héage] 
Gen. [héages] [héages] héahre [héahra] 
Dat. héagum héagum héahre héagum 


Adjectives which decline in a similar manner include fah ‘hostile’, flah 
‘deceitful’, gemah ‘depraved’, hréoh ‘rough’, néah ‘near’, scéoh ‘shy’, toh 
‘tough’, proh ‘rancid’, an-, gewloh ‘fruitful’, woh ‘crooked’.® Note that 
there are no light stems of this sort. 


' A number of forms are absent from Alfrician texts and even from other LWS texts. 


Such forms are presented in square brackets in the paradigm, usually on the basis of 
similar forms in the definite (weak) declension. 

* The paradigm given here is the type which is regularly found in Alfrician texts. 
Some other LWS texts do not show this paradigm, see §4.28, and hence they do not 
appear to have undergone the kind of restructuring which is discussed in §4.29. 

> ALLS (Julian and Basilissa) 286 (nom.pl.masc.). 

ZELS (Christmas) 22. 

Usually an adverb, but occasionally an adjective, as in PrudGl 1.890 néahne. 

Rith ‘rough’ may show either the alternation h ~ g or the alternation  ~ w, parallel 
to nouns such as holh ‘hollow’, see §3.29. 


4 
5 
6 


4.27 In EWS the more usual paradigm of the adjectives of the same type 
was as follows: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. héah héah héa héa 
Acc. héane héah héa héa 
Gen. héas héas héare héara 
Dat. héam héam héare héam 


This paradigm is in every respect phonologically expected. All the forms 
without post-vocalic [x] are the result of loss of [x] between a vowel and 
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another voiced segment, whether vocalic or, as in héane, héare, héara, 
consonantal. In the cases in which a vowel followed [x] which was lost, 
the unstressed vowel of the inflexion was lost in hiatus, hence nom.sg.fem. 
héa < *héa-u < *héahu, gen.sg.masc./neut. héas < *héa-es < *héahes, etc. 
Thus, the allomorphic variations in the paradigm can be straightforwardly 
handled by synchronic rules which are the direct equivalents of the historical 
sound changes, cf. the similar situation for nouns described in §3.26. There 
are in EWS only a few scattered examples of variation from the above 
paradigm, notably CP(H) 443.36 héah acc.pl., in which 4 would appear 
to have been restored on the analogy of the nom.sg., but see the discussion 
of LWS forms in §4.28, and CP(C) 80.13 héanne (beside CP(H) héane), 
which would appear to be a re-formation on the basis of héah to héahne 
with subsequent assimilation of ha > nn.' 


' This is the usual explanation, as in Luick (1914-40: §649.7), Campbell (1977: 
§484). It is not necessarily incompatible with the fact that the usual LWS form is 
héabne, especially if the explanation for this given in §4.29 is correct. An alternative 
view is held by Weyhe (1925: 316). 


4.28 Some non-A lfrician LWS texts inflect adjectives like héah the way 
fElfric does, as in the paradigm in §4.26, e.g. béabne in LS 8, WSCp, 
BenRW. Such texts tend to exhibit few of the Angl characteristics that are 
so common in some non-£lfrician LWS texts. Contracted forms like those 
exhibited by the EWS paradigm in §4.27 tend to occur in LWS texts with 
notable Angl features, such as béa in HomS 10, HomS 40.1-3, LS 25.' 


' On the distinction between LWS homiletic texts that do and do not show many 
seemingly Angl features, see Fulk (2008). 


4.29 It is plain that the differences between the EWS paradigm in §4.27 
and the LWS paradigm in §4.26 can be accounted for only by assuming 
some notable restructuring. Medial [x] has become impervious to deletion 
and usually appears as <g>, whilst the endings are the same as for other 
LWS indefinite adjectives, see §§4.13, 4.17. To be sure, it cannot be deter- 
mined for certain that -e has been generalized to all genders in the nom.acc.pl., 
since the only relevant example in Alfric of héah or of any of the other, 
similar stems listed in §4.26 is masculine, see §4.26n3.' Assumption of -e 
for all genders, however, seems safest. This suggests the following set of 
inflexions for all indefinite adjectives in AElfric, including those in -h:* 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. -O -O -O -e 
Acc. -ne -O -e -e 
Gen. -€S -eS -re -ra 


Dat. -um -um -re -um 
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Even assuming the above set of inflexions, it is still necessary to suppose 
that further restructuring has taken place. Thus, dat.sg.pl. héagum might be 
derived from underlying */hzaxum/ if it were assumed that */x/ is preserved 
and in this declension not subject when between voiced segments to lenition 
to [h] and then loss, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.45-51, esp. §7.49). Then */x/ 
would be subject to intervocalic voicing. This is not a very satisfying 
solution, as the voicing rule would seem rather ad hoc, and it could not be 
conditioned convincingly on a purely phonological basis, since, for example, 
although héagre occurs 3 times in (non-/lfrician) LWS, beside héahre 
(10x, in Elfric and elsewhere), there is no * *héagne beside héahne (31x). Thus, 
a better solution is to suppose that héah has been reanalysed as underlying 
/heeay/, with devoicing of /y/ word-finally and, perhaps, syllable-finally.* 
The devoicing rule need not be assumed to have applied sporadically under 
this analysis, since it is plain that <g> and <h> are interchangeable graphs 
when representing [y] and [x], see ibid.: §7.64, and use of one or the other 
may depend more on scribal traditions than on phonetic correspondences. 
Scribal tradition at all events seems a necessary assumption in order to 
account for the absence of **heagne whilst héagre is attested. 


1 


But cf. WHom 10c 88 woge ‘crooked’ acc.pl.fem. 

2 Tt would appear possible to permit final -u to remain, at least in the nom.sg.fem., 
for this could be deleted by apocope, on which see §§4.41-3. That is, uninflected héah in 
the nom.sg.fem. would result naturally from /heay+u/ by high vowel apocope followed 
by fricative devoicing. Significantly, there are no adjectives with stem-final -h after a short 
vowel, see §4.26, so that the behaviour of inflexional -u under such circumstances cannot 
be determined, i.e. whether it would have been preserved as such or whether there would 
have been loss of intervocalic [x] followed by vowel contraction, or whether all adjective 
stems in -/ came to be zero-inflected in the nom.sg.fem. But since final -u never appears 
on surface forms in LWS, surely it is preferable to assume that the inflexions were the 
same for stems in -/ as for other stems, and there was zero inflexion in all nom.sg.fem. 
adjectives, both light and heavy stems. This also accords better with the supposition 
that apocope had been lost as a phonological rule in LWS declension, see §4.43. 

3 See Hogg (1992b: §7.60), but cf. Fulk (2002), where reasons are offered to doubt 
that devoicing of fricatives applied anywhere except word-finally, and apparent instances 
are instead to be attributed to the interchangeability of non-initial <g> and <h> due to 
the allophonic status of [y] and [x]. 


4.30 There are few adjectives with [x] after a liquid: bweorh ‘crooked’, 
sceolh ‘oblique’, the latter of which occurs only with definite (weak) inflexions.' 
The paradigm of pweorh, insofar as it can be determined, is as follows: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. bweorh bweorh pweoru” pweore® 
Acc. pweorne pbweorh bweore pweore 
Gen. bweores bweores pweorre pweorra 
Dat. pweorum bweorum pweorre pweorum 


Inst. pweore bweore 
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Compare this declension with the declension of a similarly structured noun, 
e.g. mearh ‘horse’, see §§3.25ff. 


' Gefearh occurs only in collocation with sugu, perhaps as a compound, with the 


meanings ‘pregnant sow, calf’. 
? But in LWS this is usually pwéor with apocope, see §4.42(b). 
The nom.acc.pl.neut. forms are weoru, LWS pweor, the latter with apocope, see n2. 


3 


(c) Nominative singular in -e 


4.31 A large number of adjectives have their nom.sg. in -e, as with wilde 
‘wild’. In Gmc these adjectives were mainly heavy ja-stems, but in OE they 
have assimilated their paradigms to original a-stems such as sum ‘some’. 
Also to be included in this group are original Gmc i-stems, whether with 
a light or heavy stem, see §4.33 for examples. In most respects these adjec- 
tives appear to parallel the equivalent as-declension nouns such as ende 
‘end’ which have -e in their nom.sg. Nevertheless, it should not be assumed 
that these adjectives uniformly share the morphological structure of the 
equivalent nouns, see §§4.34—5 for discussion of the relevant issues. 


4.32 A typical paradigm of an adjective of this type in LWS is as 
follows: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. wilde wild wilde wilde wilde 
Acc. wildne wilde wilde wilde 
Gen. wildes wildes wildre wildra 
Dat. wildum wildum wildre wildum 


Amongst the large number of adjectives with similar paradigms are the 
following:' @pele ‘noble’, bréme ‘famous’, céne ‘bold’, cléne ‘clean’, cyme 
‘becoming’, déore ‘dear’, dryge ‘dry’, dyrne ‘secret’, éce ‘eternal’, fécne 
‘deceitful’, gifre ‘greedy’, gréne ‘green’, lipe ‘gentle’, mére ‘famous’, rice 
‘powerful’, séfte ‘soft’, syfre ‘sober’, gesyne ‘visible’, wéste ‘waste’, wyrpe 
‘worthy’, yrre ‘angry’. In addition to these, there are adjectives of this type 
formed with a number of frequent suffixes, including the following: 


-bere, as in lustbere ‘agreeable’, waestmbere ‘fruitful’; 
-ede, as in hdcede ‘hooked’, hringede ‘ringed’; 

-ihte, as in stanibte ‘stony’, byrnihte ‘thorny’; 

-wende, as in halwende ‘healing’, hdtwende ‘hot’. 


By far the largest subgroup of adjectives of this type is the present participles 
of verbs which have the form stem + -ende, see §6.28 for details. 
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' A small number of words which belong to this type show mainly historical irregu- 


larities of one sort or another, including the following: (a) mie, which appears to have 
been transferred to this group despite having originally an initial light syllable, see 
Dahl (1938:106-7) for discussion; (b) fréo ‘free’ has an alternative nom.sg. frig and 
hence variant forms such as gen.sg. friges, fréos; the first member of each pair is the 
historically expected form, see Hogg (1992b: §4.9(1)) for further discussion; (c) earfepe 
‘difficult’ is a back-formation from the neut. noun meaning ‘trouble’, which had nom. 
pl. earfepu, taken for the neut. of an adjective. As Campbell (1977: §648.4) remarks, 
both the noun and the adjective could be inflected as a-stems, with nom.sg. earfop 
beside earfep, for reasons explained in Hogg (1992b: §§6.5, 6.29); and the stem earfop- 
could then be extended to other cases of the adjective. 

* For surveys of forms in -b@re, see Matzel (1974, 1991, 1992). 

3 Some of these adjectives have alternative forms without -e, thus stanibt. Also, forms 
with and without i-umlaut occur, e.g. sténibt, pornibt, see Hogg (1992b: 
§5.85.10(a)). 


4.33 Original heavy-stemmed i-stem adjectives which are fully assimilated 
into this group in OE include the following, generally only to be distin- 
guished from original ja-stems on comparative grounds: blipe ‘joyful’, 
bryce ‘useful’, gedéfe ‘becoming’, gemé@ne ‘common’. Originally light- 
stemmed i-stems can be distinguished in OE by their lack of gemination 
alongside i-umlaut, as with bryce ‘brittle’, gemyne ‘mindful’, swice 
‘deceitful’.! 


' Perhaps to be included here are fyrn ‘formerly’, almost always adverbial, and /yt 


‘little’, mostly a noun and an adverb, rarely, as JDay 11.61 mid lyt wordum, an inde- 
clinable adjective. On freme ‘excellent’, see §4.7n1. 


4.34 Outside LWS of the type represented in Elfrician texts, the paradigm 
of these adjectives is somewhat different. In particular it should be noted 
that the EWS paradigm is of the following type, cf. §§4.15-16 in particular 
for minor variations: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nom. wilde wilde wildu 
Acc. wildne wilde wilde 
Gen. wildes wildes wildre 
Dat. wildum wildum wildre 
Instr. wilde wilde 
Plural 
Nom. wilde wildu wilde 
Acc. wilde wildu wilde 
Gen. wildra wildra wildra 


Dat. wildum wildum wildum 
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When the last consonant in the stem is post-consonantal and is identical 
to an inflexion-initial consonant, the resulting geminate is simplified, as 
expected, see Hogg (1992b: §7.80). For example, to dyrne ‘hidden’ the 
acc.sg.masc. inflexion -ve is added to produce dyrne, whilst there is no 
degemination in acc.sg.masc. grénne, cf. nom.sg. gréne ‘green’. The adjectival 
compass terms, e.g. norperne, seperne, are in OE of the same structure and 
hence follow the same paradigm as dyrne. There also occurs syllabification 
of a post-consonantal sonorant before stem-final -e in certain adjectives of 
this class, including fécne ‘deceitful’, frécne ‘horrible’, gifre ‘greedy’, ypre 
‘evil’, syfre ‘chaste’ and possibly digle ‘secret’, although this last could 
equally be from digol.* Forms of these words bearing an inflexion which 
begins with a consonant different from the syllabifiable stem-consonant 
regularly show syllabification of the last consonant in the stem, hence 
acc.sg.masc. l¥derne, dat.sg.fem. digolre, gen.pl. dygelra, frécenra. But other 
forms do not show epenthesis, hence acc.sg.masc. fécne, frécne, gen.pl. 
lydra, -syfra from fdécne + -ne, frécne + -ne, lyOre + -ra, -syfre + -rae 


' Campbell (1977) regards this word as containing ¢, but deaffrication should have 


applied anteconsonantally, see §4.49n1. 
2 See Dietz (2000). 
> The LWS form CIGI1 2794 dat.sg.fem giferre, beside usual gifre, is exceptional. 


4.35 Most of the allomorphic variation which is displayed in the above 
EWS and LWS paradigms can be accounted for on a synchronic basis by 
assuming that the underlying form of the stem of these adjectives is disyl- 
labic, i.e. of the type /wilde/, and that there is a rule which deletes stem-final 
/e/ before another vowel, thus exactly paralleling the equivalent as-declension 
nouns such as ende ‘end’.' The analysis of /wilde/ as the underlying stem 
derives support from compounds in wilde-, including wildefyr ‘lightning’ 
and wildeswin ‘wild boar’; wild(d)éor (rarely wildedéor) ‘wild animal’ is no 
exception, as it is a folk-etymologized re-formation of wildor, see §2.100&n4. 
As for forms like acc.sg.masc. dyrne ‘hidden’ and l¥derne ‘evil’, the variation 
that they show is predictable if it is assumed that the underlying shape of 
the stem is disyllabic as for wilde, e.g. /dyrne/, and that in inflected forms, 
stem-final /e/ is subject to non-high vowel syncope.* 


' For example, EWS nom.sg.fem. wildu will be derived synchronically from underlying 


/wilde+u/ by ordered rules of apocope and e-deletion, giving the derivation /wilde+u/ 
— /wildet+u/ (apocope fails) — /wildu/ (e-deletion), cf. §3.34n2 for the parallel derivation 
of witu ‘punishments’, whilst LWS nom.sg. wilde will be derived from /wilde+e/. In the 
acc.sg.masc., gen.dat.sg. fem., and gen.pl., the forms wildne, wildre, wildra can be plausibly 
derived only from underlying forms of the type /wilde+ne/, /wilde+re/, /wilde+ra/, where 
it is notable that the inflexions do not begin with a vowel as they did historically, see 
§§4.12-13. These underlying forms will then be subject to the synchronic reflex of 
non-high vowel syncope in medial positions, which will delete medial /e/, see Hogg 
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(1992b: §§6.14-15). (Note that the difference between the historical change and the 
synchronic rule is in terms only of the vowel affected. In the historical change, the vowel 
which was subject to syncope was the initial vowel of the inflexion; synchronically the 
vowel subject to syncope is the final vowel of the stem. Thus, syncope itself remains 
unchanged, and what has changed is the morphological structure of the adjective.) If 
it were assumed that the relevant inflexions were the historically predicted -ane, -ere, -era, 
see §4.12, then these forms would be underlyingly of the type /wilde+tane/, from which 
it is difficult to justify a derivation which would delete both of the medial vowels. 

* Thus, the underlying shape of acc.sg.masc dyrne will be /dyrne+ne/, which will give the 
surface form by syncope and degemination. On the other hand, from underlying /ly:6re+ne/ 
the result of syncope will be /ly:@rne/, where /r/ is syllabic between consonants because 
it is more sonorous than the preceding consonant, cf. Hogg (1992b: §6.41). 


(d) Geminate consonants 


4.36 Light-stemmed adjectives parallel to the heavy ja-stems discussed in 
§§4.31ff. should etymologically show a final geminate consonant in the 
nom.sg. of all genders, hence nytt ‘useful’ (but see §4.37). Other adjectives 
of the same structure include midd ‘middle’, gesybb ‘related’. Such adjec- 
tives have structures similar to that of light-stemmed ja-stem nouns, see 
§§3.39-41, and hence there is variation between a geminate consonant 
intervocalically and a single consonant elsewhere, e.g. myttes gen.sg.masc. 
against myt nom.sg.masc., mytne acc.sg.masc. This alternation can be 
accounted for by a straightforward rule of degemination. 


4.37 The only issues concerning these adjectives which might cause dif- 
ficulties concern the shape of the nom.sg. In the masc. and neut. forms, 
the most usual shape is with a single final consonant, although there are 
a number of examples with a geminate, e.g. mytt, notably in EWS, but also 
occasionally in other, later, texts. This variation is doubtless the result of 
orthographic influence of inflected upon uninflected forms rather than of 
gradualness in the implementation of the historical change of degemination 
of final consonants, see Hogg (1992b: §7.81). In the fem.sg. the lack of 
final -u is due to apocope, see §4.41. 


(e) Nominative singular masculine in -u 


4.38 Adjectives which have their nom.sg.masc. in -u, e.g. gearu ‘ready’, 
are in origin wa-stems. Their paradigm in LWS is of the following type:' 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. gearu gearu gearu gearwe 
Acc. gearone gearu gearwe gearwe 
Gen. gearwes gearwes gearore gearora 
Dat. gearwum gearwum gearore gearwum 


(Instr. gearwe gearwe) 
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Other nouns of this type include: basu ‘purple’, calu ‘bald’, fealu 
‘fallow’, geolu ‘yellow’, hasu ‘grey’, mearu ‘tender’, nearu ‘narrow’, salu 
‘dusky’.” 


1 


On LWS variations from this paradigm, see §4.39. 


2 On earu ‘quick’, sometimes included here, see Toller (1921: earu). 


4.39 The principal allomorphic variations in these nouns are between /u/ 
and /w/, e.g. gearu ~ gearwe, and between /u/ and /o/, e.g. gearu ~ gearone. 
Both of these can be simply accounted for by assuming the same type of 
underlying structure as for the equivalent nouns of the as-declension, e.g. 
bearu ‘grove’, where the stem has a structure with final -w, i.e. /j2arw/, 
see therefore the discussion of those nouns in §3.42. The variation between 
/u/ and /o/ occurs because unstressed /u/ is lowered medially, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§6.55ff.). Additionally, and particularly after the EWS period,' 
forms with epenthetic /u/ or /o/* between /w/ and the preceding consonant 
occur in a minority of examples, e.g. gearuwe, gearowe, again paralleling 
the situation in the equivalent nominal forms.’ That the inserted /u/ or /o/ 
is the result of a phonological rule of epenthesis, see ibid.: §6.43, instead 
of analogical extension of the disyllabicity of the uninflected stem to inflected 
cases, is shown by epenthesized forms like syrewung ‘treachery’ (beside 
commoner syrwung) in which there is no possible analogical source for the 
added vowel. 


1 


For EWS, CP has gearuwe 3x (alongside usual gearwe). 

fElfrician texts show both -u- and -o-, but they appear to prefer the latter. 

CP 433.30 has gearra, ungearra gen.pl., apparently with medial syncope, but quite 
possibly due to scribal error. 


2 
3 


(f) Nominative singular in -w 


4.40 Adjectives which have nom.sg. in -w are, like those immediately 
above, historical wa-stems, but in this case the final segment of the root 
was a vowel or a diphthong. In these adjectives, -w should have been lost 
finally, but it is regularly restored in the same way as with parallel nouns, 
see §3.44. Examples of this group include gedéaw ‘dewy’, gléaw ‘wise’, 
*hl@ow ‘warm’,' hnéaw ‘illiberal’, bréaw ‘raw’, réow ‘fierce’, row ‘calm’, 
geséaw ‘juicy’, slaw ‘slow’, péow ‘servile’. Like the parallel nouns, these 
adjectives regularly develop paradigms without allomorphic variation, with 
stem-final -w- before vocal endings reintroduced into the other cases, so 
that it appears in all inflected forms.’ 


Attested only in the definite (weak) form Ex 495 unhlé@owan ‘cold’ acc.sg.masc. 
Exceptions are rare, as in OccGl 49.694, AldV (2x) gléa, Jul 480 réone. 
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(g) Apocope 


4.41 Apocope of final -w after a heavy syllable should occur in the nom. 
sg.fem. and nom.acc.pl.neut. of this declension. In dialects other than LWS, 
where restructuring of the system has taken place, see §4.43, such apocope 
proceeds quite regularly, and hence we find in relevant parts of the paradigm 
heavy-stemmed forms of the type blind ‘blind’ contrasting with light- 
stemmed sumu ‘some’ in the nom.sg.fem. and nom.acc.pl.neut. It is perhaps 
significant that heavy-stemmed adjectives considerably outnumber light- 
stemmed adjectives, and this numerical dominance of zero-inflected forms 
may have contributed to the LWS restructuring of the paradigm. 


4.42 In a number of adjectival types, the synchronic rule of apocope 
interacts with other synchronic rules in a noteworthy fashion: 


(a) Where the stem of the adjective ends in vowel or diphthong + [x], as 
with héah ‘high’, then if the inflexion is -u the underlying form should 
be of the type /heax+u/. The derivation then proceeds by way of 
lenition and loss of /x/ between voiced segments, giving /hza+u/, and 
then apocope (which historically antecedes loss of hiatus in such forms) 
will occur after the heavy syllable, to give /hea/, hence forms of the 
type héa. The LWS restructured héah for EWS héa results from the 
developments discussed in §4.29&n2, probably with -@ added to 
/heay/ followed by final devoicing. 

(b) Where the stem of the adjective ends in consonant + [x], as in bweorh 
‘crooked’, then loss of [x] may involve compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding diphthong. If so, then apocope should occur and the 
resultant forms should be of the type Pwéor, the usual form in LWS. 
But the pweoru-type also occurs, which would be expected if there 
were no compensatory lengthening and the stem were thus light after 
loss of [x], see the discussion of this issue in Hogg (1992b: §5.127). 

(c) Adjectives such as wilde ‘wild’, which have their nom.sg. in -e, do not 
show apocope of -u, hence wildu, etc.' 


' This is because the underlying form of their stem is /wilde/, and hence at the time 


of application of apocope their structure is /wilde+u/, and apocope will not take place, 
but rather there is late e-deletion, see §3.34 for the comparable situation amongst 
nouns. 


4.43 When in LWS there is restructuring of this declension so that there 
is no differentiation of gender in the nom.sg. or throughout the plural, 
there is consequently no difference in inflexion between heavy- and light- 
stemmed adjectives, so that the nom.sg.fem. of blind is blind and the 
nom.acc.pl. of blind is blinde, whilst the light-stemmed adjectives such as 
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sum ‘some’ equally have sum, sume. In this restructuring, any rule of 
apocope has simply become irrelevant to the declension of adjectives. 
Compare how apocope has lost its phonological conditioning, apparently, 
in the declension of nouns, see §3.72. 


(hb) Disyllabic and polysyllabic stems 


4.44 Disyllabic adjectives may be grouped into a variety of types, accord- 
ing to the nature of the second syllable: 


(a) where the second syllable consists historically of a syllabic sonorant, 
as in biter ‘bitter’, efen ‘even’, feger ‘fair’,' blator ‘pure’, wacor 
‘wakeful’; 

(b) where the second syllable consists historically of a vowel + sonorant; 
this type includes words in which the second syllable is suffixal, as 
with atol ‘terrible’, lytel ‘little’, micel ‘great’, yfel ‘evil’, all with -el, 
-ol; gylden ‘golden’, hépen ‘heathen’, with -en < *-in-;? and dgen 
‘own’, fagen ‘glad’, open ‘open’, with the suffix -en < *-an- of the 
past participle; 

(c) where the second syllable consists historically of a vowel + approximant; 
this type consists exclusively of words with suffixal -ig of whatever 
origin (Gmc. *-73- or *-a3-), hence dysig ‘foolish’, halig ‘holy’, hefig 
‘heavy’, monig ‘many’; 

(d) where the second syllable consists historically of a vowel + obstruent, 
as in arod ‘quick’, forod ‘broken’, fracop ‘wicked’, nacod ‘naked’; 

(e) where the second syllable is heavy, as with, for example, the suffix 
-ibt in stanibt ‘stony’ or the present participle in -ende. 


Adjectives formed with nom.sg. in -e are discussed in §§4.31-5. Those 
formed with rather distinct derivational suffixes like -lié and -leas present 
special problems and are discussed in §4.52. In addition, there are three 
groups of disyllabics which are best characterized morphologically, namely 
the strong past participle in -en, the weak I past participle in -ed and the 
weak II past participle in -od. Since the morphological behaviour of these 
past participles is sometimes different from that of other disyllabics, they 
are discussed separately below in §§4.53-6. 


"An Angl form féger occurs with a long root vowel: see Sievers (1885: 498-9), Fulk 
(1992: §355.3). 

> But all such forms frequently fail to show i-umlaut, e.g. [éaden ‘of lead’, stanen 
‘stony’, see Hogg (1992b: §5.85(10a)). 


4.45 The most straightforward of the types listed in §4.44 is type (e), in 
which the second syllable is heavy, for such adjectives simply add the regular 
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inflexions to their stem without significant allomorphic variation except 
for the phonologically regular apocope of -uv where appropriate. The same 
also appears to be true for type (d) adjectives such as nacod, where again 
the inflexions are added directly to the stem and where apocope applies as 
elsewhere.’ It should be noted that syncope of the vowel of the second 
syllable never occurs in either of these two types. 


1 


See §§4.41-3 for discussion of apocope. 


4.46 The typical LWS paradigm of halig ‘holy, an adjective of type (c), 
when declined indefinite, is as follows: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. halig halig halig halige 
Acc. haligne halig halig halige 
Gen. haliges haliges haligre haligra 
Dat. halgum halgum halgum halgum 


Such forms are almost invariable in the best A’lfrician texts,' see §4.77n2, 
although some examples of syncopated gen.dat.sg., nom.acc.pl., i.e. balges, 
halge, can be found in non-#lfrician LWS texts. Note that syncope applies 
only when an inflexion beginning with a back vowel is added. Pope (1967-8: 
I, 185) accordingly argues that the <i> in forms like hdliges is merely a 
diacritic indicating the palatal nature of the following consonant, but cf. 
§4.47n1. Other adjectives of type (c) are declined similarly, except that 
syncope is rare in any form, hence dat. pl. éadigum ‘fortunate’, elmihtigum 
‘almighty’, etc. In eME, Orm similarly treats haliz, inflected hallzhe, differ- 
ently from other adjectives in -i3, see Fulk (1992: §190n12). For differences 
between this paradigm and that in EWS and Angl dialects, see §4.48. 
Examples of adjectives of this type include @fstig ‘envious’, énig ‘any’, 
blodig ‘bloody’, cystig ‘generous’, éadig ‘fortunate’, grédig ‘greedy’, gyltig 
‘guilty’, hungrig ‘hungry’, médig ‘weary’, mihtig ‘powerful’, mddig ‘brave’, 
gemyndig ‘mindful’, sdrig ‘sorry’, gesélig ‘blessed’, scyldig ‘guilty’, spédig 
‘prosperous’, swdtig ‘sweaty’, syndrig ‘separate’, synnig ‘sinful’, gepyldig 
‘patient’, wérig ‘weary’, wintrig ‘wintry’, wyrdig ‘worthy’, all with a heavy 
first syllable, and dysig ‘foolish’, hefig ‘heavy’, lytig ‘cunning’, welig ‘wealthy’, 
wlitig ‘beautiful’, all with a light first syllable. 


' A similar pattern of distribution occurs with the definite (weak) declension, see further 
§4.60(e). Exceptions such as ACHom I 358.32 halge, nom.sg.fem. definite, are rare. 


4.47 The paradigm in §4.46 differs from the historically expected para- 
digm in the forms hdliges, halige, where the normal operation of syncope 
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would have been expected to produce halges, hdalge, since, historically, 
syncope occurred in open syllables and affected all non-high vowels and 
also high vowels when preceded by a heavy syllable, see for details Hogg 
(1992b: §§6.14-19). In most poetry, forms like haliges must sometimes be 
scanned as disyllables, no matter how they are written, presumably because 
of the apparent derivation of most extant poems from Angl originals. In 
poems known to be of West Saxon origin, and in some seemingly late Angl 
poetry, the unsyncopated vowel in such forms must be scanned as a metrical 
syllable, e.g. Met 20.163 @&nige ‘any’ acc.sg.fem. (trisyllabic), Jud 245 
-wérigum ‘weary’ dat.pl. (trisyllabic), though words that must be scanned 
as if the vowel were syncopated are also in evidence, e.g. Met 26.115, 
31.22 éniges ‘any’ gen.sg.masc. (disyllabic).' Given the conservative nature 
of poetic language and the restriction of the syllabic scansion to relatively 
late poetry, it seems likely that forms like baliges did undergo syncope but 
ultimately restored the syncopated vowel by analogy to uninflected forms, 
see ibid.: §§6.16, 7.76n2. On the other hand, it is not impossible that forms 
in WS poetry without restoration of the syncopated vowel are due to imita- 
tion of Angl or archaic models, an undeniable occurrence in regard to some 
other poetic features.* If that is so, it would be possible to argue that in 
the type halige, syncope failed to take place in WS because the medial /i/ 
was protected by the immediately following palatal /j/. In that event the 
historical rule of syncope would need to be revised to take account of this, 
and the synchronic rule of syncope which applies in these cases would be a 
direct reflex of the historical change.* There are reasons, however, to prefer 
the explanation on the basis of analogical restoration of the syncopated 
vowel.* Where an adjective with a heavy first syllable ends with a consonant 
cluster, then it is often the case that syncope is prevented even in the 
dat.sg.pl. if an unusual consonant cluster would arise, hence usual mihtigum, 
etc., is almost exceptionless. If the first syllable is light, then it might be 
expected that syncope would never occur, and indeed exceptions are rare.” 


' See Fulk (1992: §§216-20), with references. In view of such metrical evidence, it 
is necessary to discount the possibility suggested by Pope (1967-8: I, 184-5) that i in 
forms like hdliges is merely a diacritic indicating the palatal nature of g rather than 
an actual syllable nucleus. Cf. Men 68 halige acc.pl.masc. (trisyllabic). 

> Thus, for example, unsyncopated forms of strong verbs in the 1st and 2nd persons 
sg. of the pres.ind. are not uncommon in the poetry, unlike the prose, of King Alfred. 
3 This is the conclusion at which RMH ultimately arrived, rejecting the account given 
in Hogg (1992b: §6.16, also §7.76n2), and also Pope (1967-8: I, 184-5). 
‘Analogy is required to account for unsyncopated vowels in a range of other suffixes 
and stems in LWS texts, and these restored vowels, too, may be required by the metre 
of some late poems, e.g. Met 13.30 dgenes ‘own’ (trisyllabic), Mald 109 gegrundene 
‘ground’ (tetrasyllabic), MSol 112 wuldores ‘glory’ (trisyllabic). Known processes in 
the language thus account for the phenomenon in connexion with the adj. suffix -ig-, 
and, by Occam’s razor, further complication of the grammar is undesirable. 

* We have not noted any such exceptions in lfric. 
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4.48 The LWS paradigm given in §4.46 is generally applicable to EWS 
also, although a minority of forms show syncope, whereas this is rare in 
LWS, hence CP 467.32 hdalge, 451.25 cénges, see for full details Cosijn 
(1886: §42).' On the other hand, Angl texts usually show syncope in open 
syllables throughout the paradigm, although a minority of unsyncopated 
forms occur. A further characteristic of these adjectives is the shape of 
forms with which inflexional -u occurs. It might be expected that -u would 
be apocopated after two light syllables but retained after a heavy and a 
light syllable. In fact, however, apocope usually does not apply even after 
two light syllables, hence examples such as CP manegu (2x), PsGI(A) 109.6 
monigu,” Li monigo (frequent). This is in striking contrast to the situation 
with nouns, in which apocope is usually extended, see, for example, 
§§3.63-5. 


' This is not the impression which a cursory reading of the standard handbooks might 


suggest, but a closer reading of, say, Campbell (1977: §643.5), Brunner (1965: 
§296&A2) will show that this situation is at least in part recognized. 

> Alongside 21.13 monig with apocope. Monigu appears to be an analogical creation 
by pairing with its antonym /ytelu and under the influence of heavy-stemmed adjectives 
in -ig, which regularly add -w in PsGI(A): see Fulk (2010c: 135-6). 


4.49 In LWS, adjectives of type (b) mostly show no syncope regardless of 
the following inflexion, and hence the normal inflexions of this declension are 
simply added directly to the stem. This appears to be true both of adjec- 
tives with an initial heavy syllable such as gylden ‘golden’, hépen ‘heathen’ 
and of those with an initial light syllable, such as atol ‘terrible’, fegen 
‘glad’, open ‘open’, swutol, swutel ‘clear’, yfel ‘evil’, regardless of whether 
the second syllable was suffixal or from some other source, see §4.44. 
There are, however, some common adjectives which depart from the above 
pattern. Thus, amongst those with an initial heavy syllable, /ytel ‘little’ 
appears always with syncope in lfric, and with an initial light syllable 
micel ‘great’ varies between syncopated and unsyncopated forms.' 


' When micel undergoes syncope, then ¢ is often geminated by the immediately fol- 
lowing liquid, after deaffrication giving miccle, etc. (For details of such gemination, 
see Hogg (1992b: §7.78).) Whether ¢ was actually deaffricated when it came into 
contact with the following consonant cannot be determined with certainty. One piece 
of evidence for such deaffrication is the fact that in some texts, esp. PsGI(E) and Li, 


micel is frequently spelt with <ch> when -el(-) follows, but never when -/- follows. 


4.50 The adjectives of type (a) which correspond to the type (b) adjectives 
except in that their second syllable historically consists only of a syllabic 
sonorant appear in LWS mostly to decline similarly to the type (b) adjectives. 
This is especially true of those with an initial light syllable in the stem, 
such as biter ‘bitter’, f@ger ‘fair’, where unepenthesized forms with vocalic 
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inflexions, for example fa@gre, are in a minority. Where the initial syllable 
is heavy, on the other hand, as in hlattor ‘pure’,' epenthesis in forms with 
vocalic inflexions is rarely found.” The above distribution suggests that the 
adjectives with a light initial syllable have been restructured with an epen- 
thetic vowel in the underlying form of the stem, thus assimilating to the 
type (b) adjectives of §4.49. On the other hand, the adjectives with a heavy 
initial syllable may best be considered as having underlying forms with a 
non-syllabic sonorant, excepting, perhaps, /r/, see §3.65.° The underlying 
forms of such disyllabic adjectives would then parallel in most ways those of 
the disyllabic nouns of the as- and a-declensions, see §§3.56—72, 3.100-4. 


' Note that #t is due to gemination by the following liquid, cf. §4.49n1. In Alfric, 


spellings of the type hlator are infrequent. 

Naturally, however, an epenthetic vowel is found in forms in which the inflexion 
begins with a consonant. It should also be noted that in instances in which the sonorant 
is identical to the initial consonant of the inflexion, then degemination in unstressed 
syllables can occur. The frequency of such degemination is higher in later texts than 
in earlier texts, see Hogg (1992b: §7.80). 
> This may account for the fact that Alfrician texts regularly spell all forms of biter 
with a single medial consonant, in contrast with hlittor discussed in n1 above. 


4.51 In EWS and non- lfrician LWS the situation regarding both type 
(a) and type (b) adjectives is more variable than in #lfric, with consider- 
able mixture of syncopated and unsyncopated stems before vocalic endings.' 
In Angl, on the other hand, what we generally find is that, with relatively 
few exceptions, there is syncope in both type (a) and type (b) adjectives, 
regardless of whether the initial syllable is heavy or light, when a vocalic 
inflexion follows, e.g. PsGI(A), Li micle ‘great’, yfle ‘bad’, lytle ‘little’; cf. 
the similar treatment of nouns, §3.68. The most regular exception is that 
very often syncope fails when the inflexion is -u, as with the comparable 
nouns, see §3.64 as regards the situation in PsGI(A). Thus, it seems likely 
that adjectives of types (a) and (b) were restructured in Angl in much the 
same way that comparable nouns were restructured, see §§3.71, 3.104: all 
such adjective stems became underlyingly monosyllabic, except in PsGl(A), 
where (presumably, given the evidence of nouns of similar structure) the 
original distinction was maintained between types (a) and (b) when the 
initial syllable was heavy. There do not happen to be in PsGI(A) any stems 
of type (a) with a heavy syllable before the final sonorant in the proper 
case to show apocope of -u as against examples of type (b) without apocope, 
e.g. lytelu nom.pl.neut. 


' For specifics of the situation in EWS, see Cosijn (1886: §§40-2). 


4.52 Adjectives formed with rather distinct derivational suffixes like -leas 
and -lié are not entirely uniform in their treatment. Those formed with 
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heavy suffixes ending in two consonants, such as -cund, -fcest, -fald, -full, 
are inflected the same way as heavy monosyllabic stems, so that, for example, 
-u is missing in the fem.nom.sg. and neut.nom.acc.pl. Heavy suffixes like 
-léas-, formed with an etymologically long vowel or diphthong and a single 
final consonant, however, should be expected to have undergone vowel 
shortening when final, see Hogg (1992b: §2.89). In medial syllables, however, 
-léas- should have retained its long diphthong, and this explains why adjectives 
in -leas never bear the inflexion -u in the fem.nom.sg. and neut. nom.acc.pl., 
where it should have been apocopated after a heavy syllable. The prescrip- 
tion of ibid.: §2.89 as regards shortening in unstressed syllables, however, 
must be treated with caution, since there is ample evidence from ME that 
vowels thus shortened were often subsequently restored on an analogical 
basis.' This observation has particular relevance to the adjective suffix -li¢.* 
The vowel was originally long,’ but it should have been shortened in unin- 
flected forms, e.g. scandlié ‘shameful’. However, a short vowel seems to 
have been used throughout the paradigm at an early date: unlike -/éas-, 
the suffix -lic- is well attested with the inflexion -u (though of course never 
in AElfric, since adjectival -w never appears in /Elfrician texts, see §4.29); 
and spellings like CP 14.83.22 mislecum dat.pl. and GenA 884 fréolucu 
nom.sg.fem. presuppose a short vowel. When the suffix follows an unstressed 
syllable, on the other hand, it should be stressed and thus impervious to 
shortening, e.g. LS 7.276 earfodlic ‘difficult’.* In OE, however, it appears 
that the short vowel was replaced by the long one throughout the paradigm. 
This explains the absence of variants like -lec-, -luc- in Elfric, as well Orm’s 
e(o)rplic, fleshlic, gastlic, etc. That the suffix -sum, like -lic, never bears 
the inflexion -u in Alfric is no counterevidence, since the adjective suffix 
-u is nowhere in use in Alfric, see §4.29. Thus, to AZ0Hex 428, Creat 
181 wynsum wunung, compare LS 25 (MichaelMor) 217 wynsumu. 


' Thus, for example, Orm has usually -les (are-, ellen, e33e-, etc.) beside only endeless; 
likewise -fald (an-, fif-, pre-, twi-), with lengthening before the homorganic consonant 
cluster, beside -warrd (affterr-, dunn-, etc.) and godcunnde without it. There is supporting 
evidence in nominal suffixes, e.g. -dom (hepenn-, hali3-, wiss-, etc.). See Fulk (1992: 
§213; 2002: 82-3n3). 

* On the derivation, see Dishington (1981). 

It is always long in the adverb suffix -lice, though it is short in comparative forms 
of adverbs, see §4.77n2. The IOE extension, mentioned below, of the long vowel to 
all adjective forms may thus be attributed to preservation of the long vowel both in 
adjective forms like earfodlié and in adverbs. 

* Tt is impossible to determine for certain whether the vowel should be long in a form 
like heofonlic ‘heavenly’, with a resolvable first constituent metrically equivalent to 
a single heavy, stressed syllable (just the way two light syllables function in the same 
manner as one heavy with respect to the syncope of high vowels, e.g. with loss of -u 
in the neuter plurals word ‘words’ and werod ‘troops’). But forms like BedeHead 
4.18.22 heofonlicu are not uncommon, and they suggest that the vowel of the suffix 
was not long in such forms, as then we might expect high vowel apocope. 
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° For discussion, see Fulk (1992: §§221-5, of which Calle Martin and Miranda 
Garcia, 2000, seem to have been unaware), where it is also pointed out that whilst 
there is evidence for a short vowel in poems that appear to have been composed rela- 
tively early, there is none in later poems. 


(i) Past participles 


4.53 The past or passive participles which equate to the disyllabic adjec- 
tives discussed in §§4.44-52 are of three types: the strong participle in -en, 
the weak I participle in -ed and the weak II participle in -od.' Each of these 
participles has a slightly different pattern of morphology from the others, 
and therefore they are discussed separately in §§4.54-6 below. 


' Not relevant here are the weak past participles without medial vowel of the type 


worhte ‘worked’, sealde ‘given’, see §6.100. 


4.54 Strong participles in -en regularly appear in LWS without syncope, 
e.g. aworpene ‘cast out’, behdtene ‘promised’, beswicene ‘deceived’, gebun- 
dene ‘bound’, gehealdene ‘kept’, and many others which in Alfric are not 
found in syncopated form.' In EWS texts the situation is more variable, 
for there syncope is found in a significant minority of examples, e.g. in CP 
gebundne (9x) against gebundene (7x), 245.26 aworpne, 403.14 gehealdne, 
but only beswicene with a light root syllable. Outside WS, syncope is fre- 
quent in PsGI(A) but much less so in Ru1, whilst it is more common in 
Ru2 and less common in Li. The situation is therefore broadly parallel to 
that found in the disyllabic adjectives of similar structure, see §4.49, 
although, overall, syncope is less widely found with the participles. There 
may have been greater pressure to eliminate allomorphic variation here, 
by failing to allow the rule of syncope to apply, because of the dominance 
of the uninflected and unsyncopated form of the participle, cf. §4.55. 


' The same generally applies in other LWS texts, including Wulfstan, though synco- 


pated forms occur in LWS texts that show Ang] characteristics, such as the Blickling 
and Vercelli homilies. 


4.55 Weak I participles in -ed normally show syncope only after heavy 
syllables, e.g. gedémde ‘judged’ vs. gefremede ‘furthered’. In the historical 
development of these forms the medial vowel was /i/ at the time of syncope, 
see further §6.82, and hence syncope is the expected development. Presumably, 
therefore, the synchronic analysis of these participles must start from the 
premise that the underlying medial vowel remains as /i/. In some WS texts, 
notably in Alfric and frequently but less regularly in the earlier CP, Or, 
syncope is extended to uninflected forms of the participle when the stem 
ends in a dental stop, e.g. aféd(d) ‘brought up’, geléd(d) ‘led’ rather than 
aféded, geléded, see §6.93. Other WS texts, however, including GD, seem 
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to prefer the unsyncopated forms, and this is true of nWS texts also. 
Although this phenomenon is usually regarded as an analogical extension of 
syncope, e.g. in Campbell (1977: §§351n2, 644(d)), Brunner (1965: §402.2), 
which synchronically might be regarded as a restructuring of the underlying 
form without any medial vowel, both these explanations may be misleading. 
It may be that aféd, etc., are not examples of syncope in the normal sense but 
rather of deletion of the medial vowel and (usually) simplification of the 
resultant consonant cluster in order to avoid repetition of the dental consonant. 
It might therefore be regarded as a product of the impulse to dissimilation 
evident elsewhere in the grammar, see Hogg (1992b: §6.64) and §6.71 below. 


4.56 Weak II participles in -od do not show syncope and hence are of the 
type gelufod ‘loved’. If it is assumed that the underlying medial vowel is /o/, 
then this is not easily explicable, since /o/ would be subject to non-high vowel 
syncope. Even if the underlying vowel were assumed to be /u/, high vowel 
syncope would occur after heavy syllables, but this is not found, e.g. gewun- 
dode ‘wounded’. This has led some, such as McCully and Hogg (1990: 332), 
to suggest that synchronically the medial vowel of these forms must have been 
/ox/, which would directly reflect their historical origin. Such a suggestion, 
although it may receive support from stress patterns, remains unproven. ! 


' The synchronic situation is unclear. For a discussion of the diachronic issues, see 
Fulk (1992: §228). 


III Definite (weak) adjectives 


1 Historical origins and inflexions 


4.57 The definite (weak) adjective declension was formed in PGmc by the 
addition of the inflexions of the 6m-stem nouns, see §§2.84—5, to the stem 
of the indefinite adjective, and thus the development in OE is to a set of 
inflexions which correspond closely to the inflexions of the synchronic 
an-declension, see §§3.106-9. The principal exception to this formulation 
is the shape of the gen.pl., which is usually -ra, i.e. identical to the gen.pl. 
inflexion of the indefinite declension, see §§4.13, 4.15. Thus, we most often 
find a paradigm of the following type for this declension:' 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Nom. blinda blind blinde blinde blindan 
Acc. blindan blinde blindan blindan 
Gen. blindan blindan blindan blindra 


Dat. blindan blindan blindan blindum 
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' Tn contrast to the situation with indefinite adjectives, it is not possible to trace a 


separate instrumental case for the definite adjectives. 


4.58 There are a small number of dialectal variations in inflexion, of 
which the following are the most important: 


(1) In EWS the gen.pl. is always taken from the an-declension and is 
mainly of the form -ena, although many examples of -ana co-occur; 
for a full list, see Cosijn (1886: §51). In LWS and Angl, however, this 
ending is rare, and it is notable that it is entirely absent from PsGI(A), 
which suggests that EWS was conservative in respect of the form of 
this inflexion. Very rarely there occur LWS forms in -an.' 

(2) It is in this declension that the dat.pl. of adjectives is first frequently 
found as -an. Already such forms are frequent in EWS, see Hogg 
(1992b: §7.102). However, it is doubtful whether LWS texts use 
dat.pl. -an more frequently in this declension than elsewhere, although 
this may simply testify to quasi-historical orthographic convention. 

(3) In Nbr, loss of final -7, see ibid.: §§7.98-100, together with the falling 
together of unstressed vowels, can cause some confusion between 
indefinite and definite inflexions, so that, for example, there appears 
to be no distinction in INbr between indefinite and definite forms of 
the nom.acc.pl. A further noteworthy feature of Nbr inflexion in this 
declension is the use of gen.sg. -es, as in JnGI(Li) 11.37 blindes; cf. 
§§3.75, 3.78, 3.108. 


' Hoad (1994) identifies several secure examples, including ACHom I 40 610.11 
foresédan and ALS (Julian and Basilissa) 432 hdlgan. 


4.59 It is important to remember that these inflexions are added to the 
stem of the indefinite adjective, regardless of the historical formation of 
the original adjective. Thus, inflexions are added to a structure which 
includes the OE reflex of PIE stem-forming suffixes. Indefinite and definite 
pairs of this type include, for example, midd ~ midda ‘mid’, wilde ~ wilda 
‘wild’, blibe ~ bliba ‘joyful’, heard ~ hearda ‘hard’, gearu ~ gearwa ‘ready’; 
see §§4.4-8 for discussion of the historical stem types which existed in 
PGmce and their development into OE. 


2 Allomorphic variation 


4.60 The types of allomorphic variation found in the indefinite declension 
and discussed in §§4.20-55 apply equally to the definite declension, and 
therefore they require no special discussion here. Only a few potentially 
confusing matters need be mentioned: 
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(a) Adjectives of the type weet ‘active’, which, when indefinite, have a 
in open syllables, for discussion of the phenomenon see §§4.22—4, show 
the same distribution when definite, e.g. blace ‘black’ nom.sg.fem. 

(b) In those texts, particularly in LWS, in which héah is restructured as 
/heay/, see §§4.25ff., this declension has parallel forms of the type 
héaga. 

(c) Adjectives with stem-final -e, e.g. wilde ‘wild’, may be assumed also 
to have stem-final -e in this declension, although it will always be 
deleted, since every inflexion starts with a vowel. 

(d) Adjectives with stem-final -w, when indefinite, show -u in word-final 
position or -o medially before consonants, as in gearu ‘ready’, see 
§§4.38-9, but no such allomorphic variation should occur in the 
definite declension except in the genitive plural (in which, however, there 
are no relevant definite forms attested), since otherwise /w/ is always 
followed by a vowel and hence remains, thus gearwa and forms 
‘ready’.! 

(e) Inthe best #lfrician texts, see §4.77n2, definite forms of hdlig ‘holy’ 
have syncope before inflexions beginning with back vowels but not 
front vowels, hence, generally, halgan, but nom.sg.fem.&neut. hdlige. 
The rule does not apply to other adjectives in -ig, e.g. séligan ‘blessed’, 
wurdigan ‘worthy’. The pattern thus resembles that found in the definite 
adjectives, §4.46. 


As in other declensions, /w/ remains even before /u/, so that we find dat.pl. gearwum, 
etc. 


IV Comparison of adjectives 


1 Historical origins 


4.61 The PGmc comparative and superlative were formed by a compara- 
tive morpheme to which was added an additional suffix in the case of 
the comparative itself, the superlative being formed by the addition of the 
superlative suffix to the bare comparative. The comparative morpheme 
which Gmc inherited from PIE was *-iz- < *-is- by Verner’s Law (see Hogg 
1992b: §§4.4-5), but in Gmc an alternative morpheme *-6z- arose.’ In 
Gothic, the two types are equally common, but in all other Gmc languages 
the latter form comes to predominate. The crucial difference between the 
two formations as far as OE is concerned is that the former causes i-umlaut 
whilst the latter does not, see §§4.68-71 for discussion and examples. The 
suffix which is attached to one or other of these morphemes in the com- 
parative degree is *-on-, *-en- from the n-stems, which gives in Pre-OE the 
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combined suffix *-6zan, *-izan. The origin of the suffix in the m-stems 
explains why the comparative adjective is always declined as a definite, see 
§4.2, even though comparatives may be used in syntactically indefinite 
constructions, e.g. And 1088 beteran réd ‘a better plan’. The superlative 
morpheme inherited in Gmc was PIE *-to-, and thus the combined suffix 
in Pre-OE would have been *-6sta-, *-ista- (where *t prevented the voicing 
of PIE *s). Except in the nom.sg. (and consequently acc.sg.neut.), the super- 
lative is most frequently declined as definite. It is virtually certain that all 
adjectives used the same comparative morpheme in the construction of 
their comparative and superlative forms: that is, adjectives with comparatives 
in *-iz- formed the superlative with *-isto-, those with comparatives in *-6z- 
formed the superlative with *-dsto-.?* 


' The precise origin of this morpheme is not relevant here, although it appears to be 


related to adverbial formations in *-6. For discussion see, for example, Hirt (1932: 
§83), Prokosch (1939: §91) and the further references in each. 

? This, of course, would accord with common sense, but it is also noteworthy that 
even in Gothic, the language in which a mixture of morphemes would be most likely 
to occur, there are no such mixed examples, see Wright (1954: §244). 

> There is some variation in a few adjectives, whereby the older form of the superlative 
is lost in favour of the type with *-dst-, see §4.69(2). 


4.62 The principal comparative suffix in OE, as described in §4.61, originates 
in PGmce *-6zan, and the predicted development to OE would give **-ara, 
but this never occurs, and instead the regular form is the apparently syn- 
copated -ra added directly to the stem of the adjective, hence blindra from 
blind ‘blind’. Such syncope of an historically long vowel, i.e. *blindoréo > 
blindra, is entirely unexpected, and so the consistency of syncope here 
cannot easily be justified on purely phonological grounds.' Campbell (1977: 
§660) suggests that the construction may be on the analogy of adjectives 
with their comparative formed according to the PIE method, namely with 
suffixal *-izan, in which syncope of the short medial vowel would occur 
regularly to give -ra. This solution, which appears to be the most profitable, 
is nevertheless not without problems and cannot be regarded as definitive.” 
Yet further analogical pressure may have been exerted from within the 
paradigm itself: before the n-stem endings containing *-v- (masc.&fem.acc. 
sg.&pl., dat.pl. of all genders, see §2.84),? the comparative suffix *-6z- 
should have changed to *-az-, see Hogg (1992b: §3.34), in which the vowel 
would be subject to shortening and syncope in Pre-OE.* Thus, it may be 
assumed that in some cases attachment of the comparative suffix in -r- 
without a preceding vowel and without i-umlaut is etymologically correct, 
and such forms would have exerted pressure to regularize the paradigm by 
replacing endings in *-ar- with ones in -r-. On this analogical development, 
see further §4.63n1. 
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' Nor, as Campbell (1977: §660) clearly points out, can it be justified on comparative 


grounds, since the other Gmc languages all retain the medial vowel in one form or 
another, though in Old Frisian -er- and -r- co-occur, see Bremmer (2009: 66). 

* In particular, Campbell has to argue that in Pre-OE, *-ir- was commoner than (or 
at least as common as) *-6r-, on the reasonable assumption that the analogy is based 
on the unmarked suffix. But the prevalence of forms derived from *-6r- in all the Gmc 
dialects except Gothic suggests that this suffix had become dominant during the time 
of the NWGme unity, on which see Hogg (1992b: §1.3). It is also not clear whether 
the analogical process is extension of syncope, as suggested by Campbell, or shortening 
of -6- to parallel -i-, which would be equally possible. A further difficulty arises with 
respect to i-umlaut, but this is discussed in §4.69. Finally it should be noted that if 
this is an analogical process, it is confined to OE, and therefore it is surprising that 
there are no examples surviving which show failure of the analogical process. 

> Tt must be noted, however, that the account offered here is based upon the assump- 
tion that after the PGmc inflexions masc.acc.sg. *-um, etc., caused raising of *6 to *# 
in the preceding -suffix, the *# thereby created in turn caused raising of *6 to *# in 
the preceding z-suffix, e.g. *hard-6z-on-um > *har0-6z-un-um > *hard-tiz-un-um, and 
although the first step in this line of development is well attested, the latter step appears 
to be impossible to prove or to disprove by reference to parallels in either West or 
North Gmc. 

* See Hogg (1992b: §§6.28, 6.18). There is some controversy about whether medial 
7 and a were shortened early enough to undergo syncope in all the same environments 
as originally short i and u, see Fulk (1992: §§187-93), with references. But the assump- 
tion of syncope in the present instance should be uncontroversial: it may be compared 
to the syncope of original *7 in forms like PsGl(A) gyldnum ‘golden’ dat.pl., from 
*zuldinumiz. 


4.63 The principal superlative suffix in OE, as described in §4.61, origi- 
nates in PGmc *-6sta, and this would give in OE either -ust or -ast; -ust 
would then develop to -ost, see Hogg (1992b: §3.34) for explanation and 
details.' The definite form of the nom.sg. has, of course, a final inflexional 
-a, giving the shape -osta, and in these conditions the unstressed medial 
vowel may then further reduce to give -esta, cf. ibid.: §6.64. Such forms 
may then influence the endingless indefinite forms. For details of the dis- 
tribution of the variant forms of the suffix, see further §§4.66ff. 


' Although the developments appear straightforward from an OE point of view, it 


should be clear from Hogg (1992b: §3.34) that PGme *-dsta should develop as -ast 
except before *-u-, where it becomes -ust. In indefinite adjectives, the change to -ust 
would happen in the masc.&neut.dat.sg., in definite adjectives in the same cases 
discussed in §4.62, if the account given in §4.62n3 is correct. The commonest form 
of the suffix in OE, -ust/-ost, thus appears to have been generalized from these cases, 
and this renders it more natural that the OE comparative suffix in -r-, as opposed to 
**_ar-, should have been generalized from the same definite cases. But cf. §4.67. 


4.64 There are two minor forms of comparison, which are as follows: 


(1) 


When compared adjectives are derived from adverbs, the superl. is 
most often formed by the suffix -mest, as with innemest ‘innermost’ 
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superl. of adverb inne ‘inside’, although there is a smaller, but older, 
de-adverbial group exemplified by @rra, érest ‘earlier, earliest’; for 
examples and discussion of both types, see §§4.72-4. 

(2) Four adjectives of high frequency, being two semantically related pairs, 
form their comparative and superlative by suppletion. These adjectives 


are: 
god good bet(e)ra bet(e)st, best 
sélra, sella sélest 
yfel evil wyrsa wyrst, wyrrest 
lytel little léssa lest, l&sest! 
micel great mara mest 


Of these suppletive forms bet(e)ra, bet(e)st and sélra, sélest can both 
be found in a wide variety of texts, although the former pair predomi- 
nate in prose, the latter pair in poetry.” On the phonological variations 
in these forms, see §4.71. 


' See §4.71 on LawAbt 56 Ilérestan. 
2 Note the alternative glossing of Lat melior at MtGI(Li) 12.12 betra t sella. 


2 Variation in Old English 


4.65 The nom.sg.masc. of the usual OE comparative, formed according 
to the principles outlined in §4.62, is of the type blindra from positive 
blind, and, by coincidence only, this is identical in shape to the gen.pl. of 
the positive. The nom.sg.masc. of the usual OE superlative is formed by 
the addition of the superl. suffix directly to the stem, hence blind ~ blindost. 
The principal allomorphic variations found in comparison are identical to 
those found in the positive forms of the same adjectives, and hence we find 
nominatives of the following subtypes, arranged according to their order 
of discussion in §§4.21-52, with the addition, for comparison, of the regular 
forms of blind:'* 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

blind blind blindra blindost/blindesta 
hweet active hwetra hwatost/hwatesta 
wilde wild wildra wildost/wildesta 
blipe joyful blipra blipost/blipesta 
nyt(t) useful nyttra nyttost/nyttesta® 
gearu ready gearora* gearwost/gearwesta 
gléaw wise gléawra gléawost/gléawesta 
biter bitter bittera° biterost/biteresta 


halig holy haligra halgost/halgesta 
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' For the superlative we give both the indefinite and definite forms of the nom.sg. 


Given the relative infrequency of superlative forms, many of the examples are 
hypothetical. 

* For comparative and superlative forms of héah ‘high’, see §§4.68-9. 

> Nyt(t) declines like midd ‘middle’, which generally lacks compared forms. 

WHom 15.57 has gearwre, and LawICn 19.2 gearuwre, which may be re-formations 
from adverbial gearwe. On CP gearran, gearra see §4.39n3. 


> Found only in Alex 233 bitterre nom.sg.neut. 


4 


4.66 The commonest shape of the superlative suffix in most dialects is 
-est(-) even when uninflected, and in PsGI(A) no other forms are found.! 
As indicated above in §4.63, -est is due to reduction of the unstressed 
vowel in medial position, e.g. /éofosta ‘dearest’ > léofesta.” The unreduced 
superlative -ost has two principal variant forms, namely -ust, -ast. The first 
of these is explicable as the earlier form of the unstressed high back vowel 
derived from PGmce *-dst- by shortening. The second form -ast is to be 
derived from PGme *-6st-, which would give -ast by lowering and shorten- 
ing; for the development of both forms see firstly Hogg (1992b: §3.34). 
Alongside the more frequent -ost, both -ust and -ast are sometimes found 
in EWS, but neither is frequent in LWS. Nbr shows both -ost and -ust, 
whilst Kt has -ast in early charters, but the later OccGl 49 has forms only 
in -est. 


' Rul offers no direct evidence. 


There is a tendency in WS, though it is by no means a firm rule, to write -est- when 
a back vowel follows, see Hogg (1992b: §6.64). Similar vowel dissimilation is in 
evidence in PsGI(A), but not in connexion with this suffix, which is always 
-est- there. 


2 


4.67 It should noted that the morpheme -ust/-ost is the result of a some- 
what unexpected development. As explained in Hogg (1992b: §3.34), the 
initial vowel of the morpheme is from PGmce */o:/, a vowel which was 
subject to raising before either */u/ or */m/, as in *3ebdmiz > * 3ebumiz > 
gyfum ‘gifts’ dat.pl, but elsewhere it remained. This would permit, after 
the lowering of /u/ and /o/ in most unstressed positions, see ibid.: §§6.28, 
6.55, an alternation between o and a. Thus, the superlative morpheme -ust/-ost 
must be the consequence of such Gme raising, whilst the alternative -ast 
fails to undergo such raising. The number of case-forms in which /o:/ should 
have been raised is limited, certainly a minority within both definite and 
indefinite paradigms, see §4.63n1, and so it is somewhat surprising that 
-ost is commoner than -ast in OE. 


4.68 As observed in §4.61, the original comparative morpheme inherited 
from PIE was *-iz-, and this was paralleled in the superlative morpheme 
*-ist-. In OE this structure is regularly found in only a small number of 
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adjectives, mostly of high frequency. As is also stated in §4.61, both 
morphemes cause i-umlaut. The adjectives which most frequently follow 
this formation are these: 


eald old yldra yldest 
geong young gingra gingest 
héah high hyrra hyhst 
lang long lengra lengest 
sceort short scyrtra scyrtest 


Several of the above forms are subject to normal dialect variation. Hence, 
for compared forms of eald, EWS has ieldra, ieldest, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§5.163ff.), Angl has eldra, eldest (beside positive ald), see ibid.: §5.79(2a); 
compared forms of héah include EWS hierra, hiehst, see ibid.: §§5.163ff.;' 
in LWS, iung appears frequently in the positive alongside geong; on this 
and regular forms in other dialects, see ibid.: §§5.60-2. 


' But for the difficult geminate -rr- in hyrra, see the discussion in Hogg (1992b: 


§7.91n1). 


4.69 Two types of analogical levelling are often found amongst this group 
of adjectives: (i) the effects of i-umlaut (and other changes) may be levelled 
away; (ii) the irregular superlative inflexion may be replaced by the regular 
inflexion. These types are discussed under (1) and (2) below. 


(1) Of the above adjectives, two show quite frequent levelling in favour 
of unumlauted forms, namely the compared forms of geong and héah. 
In WS we find, alongside gingra, gingest, the predicted unumlauted 
forms, see Hogg (1992b: §5.64), giongra, geongra, iungra, geongest, 
all without umlaut. Levelled forms are less frequent, but they can be 
found in both EWS and non-£lfrician LWS. In WMerc, levelled com- 
pared forms are regular, hence PsGI(A) iungra, gungra, gungest, all 
from positive iung, gung. Similar forms are found occasionally in Nbr, 
e.g. Li giungra. More commonly, however, especially in Ru1, umlauted 
forms are found, e.g., gingra, gingest. It is most probable, however, 
that these, too, are levelled forms, but in which levelling is in favour 
of the compared forms rather than the positive, the same texts also 
having positive ging;' note also PsGI(A) 148.12 gingrum dat.pl.? For 
compared forms of héah, two types of levelling may be observed. 
Firstly, the effects of i-umlaut may be levelled away, so that forms 
such as comp. héara, héarra, héabra can be found.’ Levelling is more 
frequent in the superl., so that alongside byhst we find a substantial 
number of examples of the type héahst,* which in LWS may, see further 
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below, be subject to palatal monophthongization, see ibid.: §§5.119-23, 
and hence arise the frequent types béhst, héxt, see ibid.: §7.6. Secondly, 
it will be observed from the above that normally in WS, medial -h- is 
regularly restored in the superl. and frequently so restored in the 
comp.’ It is difficult to determine whether some forms discussed above, 
e.g. héhst, are the result of palatal monophthongization, as suggested 
above, or, when outside of Alfric, of Angl influence on the root 
vowel.” 

(2) There are a few forms in which a vowel appropriate to the alternative 
suffix is found, the most frequent occurrences of which are for yldost 
‘oldest’ (6x in Alfric). It should be noted that such replacement has 
no effect on the preceding umlauted vowel. Alternatively, and mostly 
in LWS,* syncopated forms occur, despite the following consonant 
cluster, hence yldsta, gingsta, lengsta.’ Such syncopated forms can also 
be found with some compared forms of strenge, see §4.70, and several 
suppletive adjectives, see §4.71. 


' See further Hogg (1992b: §5.648n3), including the reference there to the alternative 
view presented in Campbell (1977: §176n2). 

2 The apparently positive PsGI(A) 118.9 ging, however, glosses invenior and must 
surely be an error. 

> They are not, however, very frequent and are usually restricted to a few texts. Thus, 
for example, the great majority of instances of héarra are to be found in GenB, and 
none are be found in the major EWS texts or in 4lfric. However, it should be noted 
that comparative forms as a whole are infrequent, and therefore the absence of relevant 
examples may be accidental. 

* On the status of -h-, also very infrequent -g-, see n6 below. 

Examples of the superl. without -h- are particularly rare. 

Rare examples of medial -g-, e.g. PPs 117.21 héagost, are surely due to orthographic 
equation of <h> and <g>, see Hogg (1992b: §7.64). 

Typical forms in Angl are comp. héra, superl. hést (positive héh, with smoothing). 
These perhaps show levelling from the positive (rather than smoothing), as supposed 
by Campbell (1977: §658n6), although the results would be identical. But such 
analogical change is not required, as they are the regular phonological developments 
of the expected forms, e.g. *héahist- > *héhist- (umlaut) > *hé-ist- (loss of [h]) > hést 
(elimination of hiatus). NNbr (Li, DurRitGl) strongly favours retention of the suffixal 
vowel, i.e. béist and variants, but this is absent from both Ru2 and Merc. 

* But note Or 97.18 ieldstena 23.24 gingst. 
’ And hence, by analogy, uninflected yldst, gingst, lengst, scyrtst. 


5 
6 


4.70 Aside from the words cited in §§4.68-9, a few words show sporadic 
examples of the older suffixes: note brédre ‘broader’ (incl. Or 15.27, 
123.21), Alex 671 gehliuran ‘warmer’, Alex394, EHom 16.134 gryt(t)ra 
‘greater’. Probably different from either of these are the compared forms 
strengra, strengest (positive strenge ‘strong’), both of which are more frequent 
than unumlauted strangra, strangest (positive strang).' Since the commoner 
positive form is strang, it seems probable that the alternative suffix types 
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predominate because there is a clear preference for umlauted compared 
forms, perhaps in parallel with lang. 


' An u-stem in origin that has merged with the a/d-stems (strang) or ja/jd-stems 


(strenge). 
2 Evidence that the older suffix type is retained comes from occasional syncopated 
strengsta (incl. Or 3x). 


4.71 All the suppletive adjectives discussed in §4.64 show the older for- 
mation of compared forms with the suffixes *-iz-, *-ist-, and hence in WS the 
syncopated forms bet(t)ra, betst, wyrst, Icést occur.' These adjectives also show 
much simplification of consonant clusters, as in best, sella, wyrst, léssa, 
see Hogg (1992b: §§7.80ff., 7.91-2).2° The form LawAbt 56 Iérestan for 
later Iés(es)tan is apparently an archaism (cf. OFris /érest), showing the 
effect of dissimilation in PGme “*laisist- > *laizist-, see Oliver (2002: 30). 


1 


On the latter two, see Hogg (1992b: §6.24(2)); on syncope in the former two, ibid.: 
§6.67&n2. Note that Beo 947, 1759, 1871 betsta(n) is shown by the metre to be a 
scribal substitution for betesta(n), see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 174). 

? Forms of minor interest include examples of betost, sélost, sélust, where the newer 
suffix has apparently replaced the umlauting suffix, but, cf. §4.69(2), without affecting 
the preceding umlauted vowel. 

The failure of i-umlaut in mdra ‘greater’ is a result of hiatus resolution in Gmc, so 
that the disyllabic sequence *-ai- became a diphthong and hence developed normally 
to OE 4, cf. Girvan (1931: §312A). Thus, compared forms of this word should never 
show umlaut, as in Nbr mdst, maast. But the regular form of the superl. outside Nbr 
is mést, in parallel with /ést. This may be due to the analogical re-addition of *-ist- 
after the monophthongization of *ai, producing *mad-ist-. 


4.72 As was mentioned in §4.64(1), two groups of de-adverbial adjectives 
occurred, e.g. innemest ‘inmost’. Neither group has positive forms distinct 
from the positive adverb, although in some cases noted further below the 
positive form of the adverb may have acquired adjectival function. These 
groups are discussed in §§4.73-4 below. 


4.73 The older of these two groups, wherein the normal comparative 
suffixes are added directly to an adverbial base form, is represented by the 
following words: 


feorr far fyrra fyrrest 
néah near néarra nyhst 
zr earlier zrra zrest 
fore before fyr(e)st 


These adjectival forms show the same variations as other adjectives, both 
through normal phonological change, e.g. variation between fyrra and firra, 
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and by analogy, so that, for example, compared forms of néah parallel 
those of héah, see §4.69(1).! 


' Of the positive forms, feorr, néah and ér can occasionally also be used as adjectives, 


in which event they inflect normally. But feorr appears then to be restricted to poetry, 
and néah to late glosses, as in PrudG] 1.818 néagum, 890 néahne. 


4.74. The commoner set of de-adverbial adjectives are constructed as 
extended forms of adjectives like forma ‘first’, meduma ‘middling’, hindema 
‘last’. The suffix -ma represents in forma, hindema a PIE elative construction,’ 
to which the normal superlative suffix could come to be added, hence 
fyrmest. This formation was then extended in OF’ to a range of de-adverbial 
adjectives. Typical examples of this set follow the paradigm of inne ‘inside’: 
inne, innerra, innemest. Further examples include ate ‘outside’, ufan ‘from 
above’, neodan ‘from below’, fore ‘in front’,* forb ‘forth’, medume ‘mid- 
dling’, efter ‘after’, sip ‘later’, and adjectives of the compass: norp, sip, 
éast, west. These words may be further divided into two subgroups: those 
with umlaut in compared form and those without umlaut. The former 
group potentially comprises all words except the points of the compass, 
although several remained unaffected on phonological grounds, namely inne, 
sip, efter. Of the remainder, #te and ufan show umlauted alongside unum- 
lauted compared forms, as does neopan occasionally.” The most frequent 
superlative form of fore is the older forma, but fyrmest is also common, 
alongside occasional unumlauted formest. On the other hand, forp (furpra, 
forbmest) is almost always unumlauted.*” The second type, the points of the 
compass, are hardly ever umlauted,* e.g., norperra, norpmest, see $4.75. 


‘Compare Lat. summus ‘highest’, and see further Szemerényi (1996: §7.8.6). 
= 


2 But it is also found in Gothic, where frumsts ‘first’, hindumists ‘last’, aubumists 
‘highest’, aftumists ‘last’ and spédumists ‘last’ are found. Further Got forms found only 
in the positive are innuma ‘inner’, iftuma ‘next’, hleiduma ‘left’. Other early Gmc 
languages show no traces of the construction. 

3 Note also the superlative form ymest, related to Go avibumists, not ufan, see n2 above. 
But see further below. 

In the last of these, umlauted and unumlauted forms are difficult to distinguish, 
due to the variable application of back umlaut, but CP 41.301.21 niedemeso is a 
probable example. 

® We have noted only the late charter form Ch 1145.6 fyrpmest. But the superlative 
forpmest is confined to (frequent) examples in Nbr, the one exception being an instance 
in the Merc Rul. 

7 Note also Beo 752 elran ‘other’ dat.sg.masc. < *alira-. 

* Campbell (1977: §675nn3&4) calls attention to Ch 811 nyrdre and Ch 359 syperan, 
alongside several instances of adverb sy0, all in the Winchester Cartulary. 


4 


5 


4.75 There is considerable evidence that in OE the superlative suffix 
discussed in §4.74 was reanalysed as -mest. Thus, as observed above, the 
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points of the compass had been added to the set of words using -mest, 
although they only exceptionally show the predicted umlaut. In addition, 
in a variety of mostly later texts, the suffix is occasionally written -mest, 
less often -mast, which suggests confusion and therefore identification with 
mést ‘most’.' Finally, it should be noted that two further adjectives develop 
superlatives in -mmest alongside more frequent forms with -est: thus l@temest 
(mostly Ru2, but also BenRW) alongside /@test ‘latest’ and midemest superl. 
of midd ‘middle’ (occasionally in late texts). The semantic connexions 
between these and the other adjectives with the -mest suffix presumably 
formed an integral part of the development of this new suffix. 


The suffix would of course be unstressed in most forms (excluding those like ytemest 
and @eftemest, see §4.528&n4), and therefore its vowel would be shortened in comparison 
with the apparent simplex form. 


V_ Adverbs 


4.76 Ingeneral in OE, adverbs are uninflected for case. The only exceptions 
to this rule arise when an adverb forms a compound with a preposition 
(such words also generally serving also as prepositions), in which the adverb 
may receive a case ending dependent upon the preposition, e.g., beaftan 
‘behind’, beforan ‘before’, wibinnan ‘within’, wiputan ‘without’, togegnes 
‘in return’ and many others. Similarly, adverbial compounds in which the 
second element is not an adverb may be inflected according to the properties 
of the uncompounded phrase, e.g., tomiddes ‘in the middle’. Neither of the 
above usages is a property of the inflexional morphology; see Mitchell (1985: 
§§1380-1427) for the use of case in forming adverbial constructions. 


4.77 Compared forms of adverbials are most usually found with de- 
adjectival adverbials. Such adverbials follow a pattern of comparison parallel 
to that of adjectives and inclusive of the types of variation found amongst 
adjectives. The shapes of the comparative and superlative adverbial mor- 
phemes differ slightly from those of the corresponding adjectival morphemes 
in the following general respects. The usual comparative adverbial morpheme 
is derived from PGme *-6z but without any n-suffix as in adjectival *-dzan-, 
cf. §4.61.' Final *-z should have been lost in WGmc, see Krahe and Meid 
(1969: I, §115), but it appears to have been preserved, to develop to *-r by 
rhotacism, under the influence of the adjectival forms. The regular superla- 
tive is formed in the same manner as the regular adjectival superlative but 
without inflexional ending. Thus, the normal mode of comparison can be 
exemplified by hearde ‘severely’, [éoflice ‘lovingly’, as follows: hearde, heardor, 
heardost; léoflice, léoflicor, léoflicost.2 A few underived adverbs show the 
same formation; hence we find: forp ‘forth’, furpor; inne ‘inside’, innor; 
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oft ‘often’, oftor, oftost; gelome ‘often’, gelomor;’ seldan ‘seldom’, seldor,' 
seldost; and the adverbs of the compass norpor, siépor. 

' This *-6z is a PGmc innovation, presumably modelled on the adjective suffix, but 
it is an early development, as we find already in Gothic -6s alongside -is. 
2 As with adjectives, the superlative ending also occurs as -ust, -ast, and the parallel 
variation, with -wr, -ar, can be found in the comparative. Note that the suffix of the 
positive degree -lice probably contains a long vowel, whilst the comparative suffixes 
contain a short one. The evidence for length in the positive degree is chiefly metrical, 
though it is not exceptionless, see Fulk (1992: §227, cf. §§223-5). The evidence that 
the comparative suffixes contained a short vowel is orthographic, including spellings 
like -lecor (esp. in EWS), -liocar (Kt), -lucor, -lecast, etc. Note that although adj. -lic- is 
never spelt with <e> or <u> in texts by A£lfric, whether amongst the best AElfrician 
texts (e.g. AACHom and ALS) or otherwise, we do find in a text of lesser probative 
value ELet 4 (SigeweardB) 792 lomlucor ‘more frequently’. (On the distinction between 
the best Alfrician texts and others, see Fulk, 2008: 96n1.) Cf. §4.52. 
> 1x; usually gelomlicor, gelomlicost. 
* Note Met 28.67 seldnor. 


4.78 As with the adjectives, see §4.68, there are several adverbs which 
originally formed their comparative with *-iz and hence their superlative 
with *-ist. Unlike the adverbs discussed in §4.77, these do not analogically 
retain the comparative suffix (cf. the loss of *-iz in heavy-stemmed i-stem 
nouns, §2.56), and therefore the comparative, if preserved in its original 
form, is distinguished from the positive only by i-umlaut of the root vowel. 
Thus we find:! 


&r, ror’ earlier &rest 
éape easily yp Ypost 
feorr far fyrr fyrrest 
héah high héar, héaor* hyhst 
lange long leng lengest 
néah near nyr nyhst 
—— sip* later sipost 
softe softly seéft softost® 
tulge firmly tyle° tylgest 


As with the adjectives of the same type, i-umlaut can be levelled away, and 


this accounts for the forms éap, éapost; héar, etc.; néar, sdftor, cf. nn3, 5. 
' As with the comparable adjectives, these adverbs are subject to normal dialect 

variation, cf. §4.68. 

* The historical form is ér, but @ror, with a double suffix, is frequent. 

No umlauted form of the comparative is attested. The original form is reflected in 

Got hauhis. 

* And very rarely spor, with a pleonastic suffix, cf. n2. 

There are no superlative forms recorded which show umlaut. 


3 


5 
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6 This comparative occurs only at EpGl, ErfGl 743, CorpGl 1636, LS 3 (Chad) 150, 
in the last meaning ‘rather’ and taking the form tylig, and also in the Cotton ms. of 
the OE translation of the Dialogi of Gregory the Great, in the form +tilg, also ‘rather’, 
see Hecht (1900-7: 277). The superlative occurs, as tylgust, only at Res 96, whilst 
tylgest is from LS 3 (Chad) 34, a text preserved only in a very late manuscript, though 
apparently a much earlier composition, strongly marked by Merc features. 


4.79 There are four suppletive adverbs, directly comparable to the suppletive 
adjectives discussed in §4.64(2). These adverbs are: 


wel! well bet bet(e)st, best 
sél sélest 

yfle badly wyrs wyrst, wyrrest 

l¥tel, lyt little les lest, l&sest 

micle much ma mest 


Such words do not in general show any variation in form which is sub- 
stantially different from that found in the related adjectives, but note Merc 
mé ‘more’, also 2x in Li, plainly influenced by the superlative. 


' The evidence for the variable quantity of the root vowel is chiefly ME, e.g. Orm’s 


wel beside well. The variability is presumably due to variation in clausal stress, see 
Hogg (1992b: §2.80). 


VI Numerals 


1 Cardinals 


4.80 In dealing with the inflexions of the OE cardinal numerals, it is 
appropriate to divide them into the following subgroups according to their 
morphological properties: (a) dn ‘1’; (b) twégen ‘2’ and bégen ‘both’; (c) pry 
‘3’; (d) the numerals 4-12; (e) the numerals 13-19; (f) the higher numerals. 
This ordering is preserved in the discussion which follows below. 


4.81 The numeral dn ‘1’ is always declined as an indefinite,’ thus follow- 
ing the paradigm of sum ‘some’, see §§4.13, 4.15. As such it is without 
further morphological difficulty, except that alongside the expected acc.sg. 
masc. dune there appears very frequently the form énne.* This form reflects 
a variant of the accusative suffix in PGmce, *-indn as compared to the usual 
*-anon, cf. §4.10. In Angl texts particularly, the form enne (< e@nne with 
early shortening, perhaps in low stress, and with subsequent i-umlaut, see 
Hogg (1992b: §5.79(1))) is frequent. The same form occurs occasionally 
in LWS, including Alfric. 
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' Such a claim, however, is both controversial and not without difficulty, but the full 


discussion in Rissanen (1967) and the further analysis in Mitchell (1985: §§536-44) 
both suggest that dna, apparently nom.sg.masc. but of the definite declension, is inde- 
clinable and adverbial in quality. 

2 Thus, using the data in the DOEC we can derive the following frequencies for anne 
and énne, respectively, in various EWS and LWS texts: CP: dune 5x ~ énne 7x; Or: 
7x ~ 24x; AELS: 15x ~ 76x: AECHom: 2x ~ 69x. 


4.82 The numeral twégen ‘2’ and the quantifier bégen ‘both’, which decline 
in parallel, see §4.83, are inflected for gender in the nom.acc. but not in 
the gen.dat. Thus we usually find the following forms in LWS: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Nom. twegen twa, tu twa 
Acc. twégen twa, tu twa 
All genders 
Gen. twég(e)ra 
Dat. twam 


4.83 Any attempt to reconstruct the PGmc paradigms of these words is 
fraught with difficulties, many of which are ignored below. The masc. 
twégen was re-formed in WGmce on the basis of bégen, see further below, 
and hence does not directly correspond to either NGmc or Gothic forms, 
e.g. nom. Got twdi, ON tveir.' Neut. t# corresponds to PGmc *tw6, see 
Hogg (1992b: §3.26), whilst fem. twa is from masc. twai.? For the varia- 
tion between usual neut. twd and less frequent ta, see further §4.84, but 
the neut. form is unlikely in origin to be identical to the fem., cf. Girvan 
(1931: §329) for references to other views. It will be plain that all acc. 
forms are identical to the nominative. Gen. twég(e)ra, like masc.nom. twégen, 
is formed by analogy to bégen, but the inflexion is, as with adjectives, from 
the pronominal system, cf. §4.10. On the earlier, and less common, form 
twég(e)a, see §4.84. The dat. can be derived from a PGmce instrumental 
form *twaimiz. It should be plain from remarks above that bégen follows 
exactly the same paradigm as twégen, presumably because of their semantic 
propinquity. The nom. form of the quantifier is derived from compounded 
*b6 + jend, the second element of which is otherwise seen in OE only in 
CP(H) 443.25 geonre ‘yon’ dat.sg.fem.° 


1 


See Bammesberger (1985a: 368-9), with references. 
2 In Got, twdi is masc., but see Prokosch (1939: §99). 
> The simplex is found in Got jdins ‘yon’, and compare OE geond ‘throughout’. 


4.84 The most obvious dialectal variation concerning these words is the 
presence of i-umlaut in the vowel of the stem. Umlaut is found regularly 
in nom.mase. in all dialects, and similarly in the acc.gen., but in Angl the 
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stem vowel most commonly remains rounded, e.g. Nbr twoége, with the 
exception of Rul, where only unrounded forms like twégen and twégen 
occur,’ and PsCa(A) 6.2 twégen alongside gen. tw6éga. Kt has Ch 1482 
tweégen. In the dat., twam without i-umlaut is the regular form in LWS 
and even in earlier texts such as Lch. It also appears alongside tw@m in 
clearly EWS texts. By contrast, twdm is absent from Angl. It is most probable 
that twam is formed on the analogy of twd.? The most important of the 
other variations concerns the nom.acc.neut., where by far the more frequent 
form is twa, and ta is less common, being absent, for example, from Alfric.? 
Generally, bégen declines in parallel with twégen throughout, from dialect 
to dialect. 


' On the latter form, see Hogg (1992b: §5.192n1). 


2 


* Less likely is the possibility suggested by Brunner (1965: §324A1) that it derives 
from a Gme dat. *twaimuz. 
> However, in INbr zw# is usual in the neut. and twd in the fem. 


4.85 Pry corresponds to PGme *priz < PIE *trei-es, with subsequent loss 
of *-z, and the variant EWS forms prie, pri are usually explained as due 
to the influence of the nom.acc.masc. ending -e of adjectives, see further 
§4.86, whereas all other nom.acc.gen. forms are directly derivable from 
Pre-OE neut. *priju, fem. *prija, with the normal endings of indefinite 
adjectives, see §4.13. The dat. corresponds to PGme *primiz. The usual 
LWS paradigm is as follows: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Nom. pry préo préo 
Acc. pry préo préo 
Gen. préora 
Dat. prim 


4.86 The major difficulty in the declension of pry is related to the source 
of the masc.nom. form. That form appears to be derived from PGme * riz, 
with loss of final *-z, see Hogg (1992b: §4.10), and then addition of the 
pronominal inflexion -e, see §4.14, also Brunner (1965: §324A3), Girvan 
(1931: §331). It may be noteworthy in this context that Angl texts show 
no distinction of gender in this numeral, which is always préo or predict- 
able variants thereof.' Other dialectal variants mostly fall within the normal 
limits of phonological variation, e.g. EWS prie, LWS pri, EWS -io- for -éo-, 
and a wide variety of diphthongal spellings in Nbr, such as 6riu, Orio, Oria, 
Oréo, Oréa. Li also has a weak gen. of the form 6réana, and, for reasons 
unknown, the vowel of the dat.pl. must have been lengthened, to judge by 
the frequent spelling <driim> (also in DurRitGl) alongside <drim>; perhaps 
the lengthening is due to the influence of dat. twa@m ‘2’. 
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' But note Kt Ch 1500.19 drie, Ch 1482.60 dréo, both neut., and presumably the 
former of these is disyllabic. 


4.87 Like the numerals discussed above, the numerals 4-12 can be used 
both as nouns and as adjectives. Used as attributive adjectives they are 
usually undeclined,' but elsewhere they may decline. In declension the 
following type of paradigm is usual: 


Masc./Fem. Neut. 
Nom. féow/(e)re four féow/(e)re, -u,* -o 
Acc. féow/(e)re féow/(e)re, -u,* -o 
Gen. féow/(e)ra féow/(e)ra 
Dat. féow(e)rum féow(e)rum 


Most variation in these numerals is the result of regular change, including 
reduction and interchange of unstressed vowels, particularly in Nbr, where 
it is difficult to assess the values of the several spellings.’ In WS the neut. is 
most usually spelt with -e, showing loss of all gender distinction. In LWS the 
most frequent forms of the undeclined numerals are as follows: feower ‘4’,* 
fif ‘5’, six, syx ‘6’, seofon, syfon ‘7’,° eahta ‘8’,° nigon ‘9’, tyn ‘10’, endleofan 
‘11’, twelf ‘12’. As with the inflected numerals, dialectal and other variations 
are mostly phonological. Because the first constituents of compounds are also 
undeclined, it is difficult to distinguish undeclined numerals from compounded 
elements. Under some circumstances, when numerals are assumed not to 
form compounds with following nouns, they in fact create metrical anomalies 
in verse.’ Such anomalies are securely attested, however, only for numerals 
with suffixed -hbund and -nihbt (and cf. PDE fortnight, sennight), and so it is 
probably safest to assume that undeclined numerals may form compounds only 
with other numerals and with -niht, and perhaps also -deg.® See also §3.146. 


' See, however, Mitchell (1985: §552) for discussion and citation of occasional exam- 


ples to the contrary. 

2 *Féoweru is not found, but cf. fifu. 

> In Nbr the nom.acc. may also be spelt with final -a. 

* On the development of the word in Gmc, see Hamp (1976), Stiles (1985-6). 

* Also both with final -an. 

®° S§Nbr Ru2 has e@htowe (6x) from inflected forms; note also Rid36.4 ehtuwe, metric- 
ally trisyllabic, which is the same formation. 

’ Thus, for example, unless the element following the numeral is assumed to form a 
compound constituent with reduced stress, verses of Sievers’s type B must often be 
assumed to have substantial stress in the second drop, e.g. GenA 1193 and nigonhund 
éac, though the poets otherwise generally avoid stress in the second drop; and verses 
of Sievers’s type A3 must be assumed to end in two separate words, e.g. GenA 1349 
nu ofor seofon nihbt, though this pattern is studiously avoided except in late poems, 
see Fulk (1992: §§238-45, 291). 

5 For discussion, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 322-3). 
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4.88 The numerals 13-19 are formed from their corresponding simple 
numerals by the addition of -tyne (EWS -tiene, nWS -téne), and if inflected 
may show gen. -a, dat. -um. 


4.89 Amongst the higher numerals, 20-60 are formed with the suffix 
-tig,| and those from 70 to 120 with, in addition, prefixal hund-, hence, 
e.g., twentig ‘20’, hundseofontig ‘70°, hundtéontig ‘100’,? hundtwelftig 
‘120°. The prefix is already sometimes absent in EWS, e.g. Or 82.21 
seofontig ‘70’, and this variation continues in later texts.* The suffix -tig- 
does not behave metrically like the adjective suffix -ig-, see §4.47, for whilst 
-ig- before a vocalic inflexion is usually not a syllable in scansion, -tig- 
always bears ictus, see Fulk (1992: §231). For ‘200’, etc., compounds of 
the simple numeral and bund (rarely hundred, e.g. DOEC has fifhund 4x 
and fif hund 38x, fifhundred 1x and fif hundred 8x) are formed.’ Dusend 
‘1000’ is also neut., with regular inflexion in both sg. and pl., e.g. busendu 
‘thousands’, with variation of the inflexional vowel, although it may also 
be with zero inflection or uninflected. 


1 


On the etymology, see Bammesberger (1986c). 

Hund is itself a neut. noun ‘100’, and this, alongside hundred ‘100’ (usually Nbr 
hundreo and similar, under Norse influence), both either declined or not, is an alterna- 
tive means of expressing the numeral. But hund- as a prefix in hundseofontig, etc., has 
a different derivation, see Bosworth and Toller (1898: hund-). The reason for confine- 
ment of the prefix to the decades above ‘60’ is disputed: see Lithr (1977), and more 
recently Mengden (2005, 2006, 2010: 87-94), but especially Nielsen (1990), with a 
conspectus of scholarship, advocating the purely phonological solution of Szemerényi 
(1960). Most solutions assume a semantic motive. 

> Also late hundtwéontig. 

In Nbr, forms which show the weakened prefix un- occasionally occur, e.g. LKHdGI(Li) 
41 unseofuntigum ‘70’. 

° The difference between fifhund and fif bund is purely a matter of editorial choice 
rather than of a genuine linguistic difference. See §4.87n6. 


2 


4 


2 Ordinals 


4.90 The ordinals up to ‘12’ are as follows (in their most usual LWS 
forms): forma, fyrmest, see §4.74, also érest ‘first’, Oper ‘second’,' pridda 
‘third’, feorpa ‘fourth’, fifta ‘fifth’, sixta, syxta ‘sixth’, seofopa ‘seventh’, 
eahtopa ‘eighth’, nigopa, ‘ninth’, teopa ‘tenth’,’ endleofta ‘eleventh’ (with 
many minor variants, e.g. endlefta, -lyfta, enlefta),* twelfta ‘twelfth’. The 
ordinals from 13 to 19 are formed with suffixal -teopa, e.g., bréoteopa.° 
The ordinals for 20-120 are doubly suffixed by -tigopa, which shows wide 
variation in form, but without particular significance from a morphological 
point of view. The cardinal numerals bund, hundred, piisend are without 
corresponding ordinals of their own. 
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' Note also the pair érra ‘former of two’ and efterra ‘second’. 

2 Nbr and Rul have seofunda, siofunda. 

3 But in northern texts, or texts with some northern influence, we find that Li, Ru2 
have forms of the type tei(g)da, tégda, and that Bede and the Martyrology both have 
téogoda. 

* And in Nbr and Rul @illefta, also Rul ellefta. 

* But some northern(-influenced) texts use -teg(e)da and variants thereof, cf. n3 above. 
On the etymology of the suffix, see Bammesberger (1986c). 


4.91 All the ordinals from ‘third’ onwards, together with forma ‘first’, 
eérra ‘former of two’ and efterra ‘second’, decline regularly as definite 
adjectives. By contrast, Oper ‘second’ always declines as indefinite. The 
ordinals fyrmest, @rest, which have a superlative suffix, may be either 
indefinite or definite according to the usual syntactic conditions for adjec- 
tives, see §§4.1-2. 


Pronouns 


I Introduction 


5.1 We may distinguish four principal types of pronoun which OE inher- 
ited from PGme: (1) demonstrative; (2) anaphoric; (3) interrogative; (4) 
personal.' From an historical-etymological point of view, the first three 
types are closely related (although they may reflect a variety of stem- 
formations, see further below), and their inflexional systems show, by one 
means or another, the categories of number, case and gender which are 
equally present in nouns and adjectives. By way of contrast, the personal 
pronouns in this inherited system do not show gender and show signs of 
formation from a variety of stems, several of which are not found elsewhere 
in the pronominal morphology. This has led some scholars to suggest that 
the traditional word-and-paradigm approach is somewhat inappropriate to 
these pronouns, see for example Prokosch (1939: §98), but see Szemerényi 
(1996: §8.4) for an alternative, more positive, view. In any case, it is neces- 
sary to be aware that from the standpoint of Proto-Indo-European, the 
personal pronouns comprise only the first- and second-person pronouns, 
and that by contrast the so-called third-person pronoun is a weakened 
demonstrative pronoun which patterns similarly to other demonstratives 
and which in Gmc may best be classified as the anaphoric pronoun. The 
four principal types of pronoun are discussed in the following sections in 
the order presented above, followed by briefer discussion of indefinite and 
other pronominal types. 


' For a brief discussion of other pronoun types, see §§5.33-9 below. 


5.2 It is a consequence of the method of presentation outlined in §5.1 
that the first- and second-person pronouns are discussed separately from 
the third-person pronouns. It must be emphasized that this separation is 
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motivated only on morphological grounds. Syntactically, these personal 
pronouns share all their principal characteristics. 


II Demonstrative pronouns 


5.3 OE had two demonstrative pronouns,' sé ‘that’, pés ‘this’. These pro- 
nouns contrast in the deictic features of ‘distance’ and ‘proximity’, and the 
wider and more frequent use of the former suggests that it is the unmarked 
member of the pair, without necessarily ever equating to the ‘definite article’, 
which more probably began to develop during the ME period.’ 


' But a third demonstrative apparently occurs at CP(H) 443.25 to geonre byrg ‘to 


that city’. Its status is discussed in Mitchell (1985: §312), with a further reference. 

* There are both morphological and syntactic justifications for this claim, see further 
Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §117), Mitchell (1985: §328), Traugott (1992: 171-2) and 
Fischer (1992: 217-21). 


5.4 The usual paradigm of sé ‘that’ in LWS is as follows:' 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plural 
Nom. sé pet séo pa 
Acc. pone pet pa pa 
Gen. pes pes pere para 
Dat. bem bem pere bem 
Instr. by, bon by, bon ee aa 


Departures from this paradigm and variant forms in other dialects are 
discussed below in §5.8. This pronoun could be either demonstrative or 
relative. In the latter function it might serve alone, or it might be combined 
with de, a construction chiefly of syntactic interest (see Mitchell 1985: 
§§2103-362), though it raises the morphological question of whether a 
construction like sé pe is one word or two. There is some reason to think 
that it is indeed a compound, since the first constituent frequently appears 
in verse in places where it represents a violation of Kuhn’s first law if it is 
a separate word.” 


' On vowel quantities in stressed and unstressed pronouns, see Hogg (1992b: §§2.80, 


5.198) and §§5.6, 5.17(1) below. 

* For example, in Beo 1839 pém pe him selfa déah, the demonstrative is not clause- 
initial and so ought to be stressed if it is a separate word. See Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 
129 note on Beo 183b), with references. Some editors hyphenate such constructions, 
e.g. Pope (2001). Rather different is the question whether a conjunctive construction 
like of pet is one word or two, a question about which editors likewise disagree. For 
reasons to regard it as two words, at least in Beo, see Fulk (2007b: 168-71). 
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5.5 The PGmce system from which the OE derived in all essentials appears 
to have been based primarily on the PIE deictic stem *to-/td-, supplemented 
in the nom.sg. uter by *so-/sd-, from an alternative deictic stem. This PGmc 
system appears to have had broadly the following form, although the variety 
of forms in the later dialects makes it impossible to reconstruct a unitary 
system for any stage of PGme:! 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plural? 
Nom. *sa *bata *0° *bai 
Acc. *bana *bata *bo *bans* 
Gen. *bes? *bes *bairja® *baira 
Dat.° *baimi *baimi *bairja *baimi 


The paradigm is strongly influenced by analogy to the anaphoric pronoun, 
§5.15, see Seebold (1984: 68-9). The OE instrumental forms, although undoub- 
tedly Germanic in origin, are so distinct from those in the other Gmc dialects 
that it will be more appropriate to delay their discussion to §5.7 below. 


' Ignored here are various changes, in particular very early changes from PIE and 


those later changes in PGmc and WGme caused by reduction and loss in unstressed 
syllables, except where these are directly relevant to the OE development. Other issues 
of primarily Gmc interest are discussed in the footnotes below. For all forms discussed 
in these footnotes, reference to Prokosch (1939) or some other handbook of Germanic, 
e.g. Hirt (1932), is essential. 

> Got, ON and OHG show distinct forms for each gender in the nom.acc.pl., and 
Got also has a separate form for the fem.gen.pl. In both OE and OSax the masc. forms 
have been generalized throughout the plural. 

> The form underlying WGmc is *sj6, in contrast with Go s6, ON s#. 

In all the WGme dialects, and as in the nominal declensions, the acc.pl. is replaced 
by the nom. 

* OE is exceptional in having the PIE stem form *to-so rather than usual *te-so. This 
appears to be a late analogical development, see Beekes (1988). 

° In the gen.fem. and throughout the dat.sg., OE (and ON) appears to have general- 
ized the diphthongal stem vowel of the corresponding plural. In the same case forms, 
*-i or *-j- must be assumed in order to account for the presence of umlaut in OE. 


However, the sources of *-i and *-j- are different, see §5.6. 


4 


5.6 Vowels and diphthongs might be long or short by context: long vowels 
would be shortened when unstressed, and final short vowels would be 
lengthened when stressed, see Hogg (1992b: §5.198) and §5.17(1) below. 
The majority of the forms cited in §5.5 develop straightforwardly into 
the LWS forms presented in §5.4, but the following present issues of 
difficulty or interest: 


nom.sg.masc.: The normal rules of OE syllabification, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§2.80, 5.198), would have required lengthening of se > sé if stressed, 
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in order to conform to the minimal -VV structure required for a stressed 
syllable. To follow Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §65), and suggest that in 
pronominal position the usual form was sé but that in dependent positions 
the form was se, may be too strong a generalization,’ but it remains useful 
as an heuristic. 

nom.sg.fem.: The LWS form is regularly derived from earlier *sj6, see 
§5.5n3. 

gen.dat.sg.fem.: J-umlaut is caused by -j-, which element is of PIE origin, 
see Szemerényi (1996: §8.21). For unumlauted forms, see §5.8n5. 

dat.sg.masc.neut.: The Germanic ending which is the cause of i-umlaut in 
the OE form appears to correspond to that of Old Church Slavonic instr. 
sg. témi, and the diphthong in the root appears to have been extended 
from the plural, but in other respects the OE form is regularly derived. 

acc.pl.: As noted in §5.5n4, the acc.pl. has been replaced by the nom.pl. 

dat.pl.: The presence of umlaut is regular under the assumption that the 
Gmc form equates to Old Church Slavonic instr.pl. té7i. 


1 ‘ 


The comments of Mitchell (1985: §329) are entirely apposite: ‘... while we must 
concede that dependent se sometimes carries stress, we have no certain means of decid- 
ing when it does in any but the most obvious examples’. 


5.7. The two forms traditionally described as ‘instrumental’, namely 
masc.neut.sg. py, bon, neither of which is decisively related to forms in other 
Gmc languages, pose particular difficulties. If the former is to be derived from 
a PGme form *)6 > *pa (cf. OSax thiu < *tj6), the presence of i-umlaut 
is not obviously explicable. Perhaps it may most plausibly be derived from 
* biti to which has been added the adjectival instr. *-7 < *-ei, see §4.10, also 
Girvan (1931: §315). Pon may show the same element as in the first con- 
stituent of Got pana-meis ‘still’, again suggested by Girvan (1931). 


5.8 There are a number of systematic deviations from the LWS paradigm 
presented in §5.5. The most widespread of such variants occurs in 
dat.sg.masc.neut. and dat.pl, where unumlauted forms, i.e. bam alongside 
pcém, are frequently found in WS.! It may then be best to explain very frequent 
LWS péra gen.pl. as resulting from extension of the variation-type in the 
dat.pl. to the gen.pl. A second type of variation occurs in the masc.acc.sg. 
pone and masc.neut.instr. bon, which are sometimes, and in all dialects, 
found as pane, pan. This, however, is a purely phonological development, 
albeit obscure, see Hogg (1992b: §6.4), also Hogg (1996).’ A third varia- 
tion which is important for the later history of the language and which is 
restricted to Nbr and the Merc Rul is the appearance of de alongside 
masc.nom.sg se. In Nbr this formation is paralleled in the fem. pronoun, 
i.e. Oiu, and variants.’ There are a number of further variant forms, but 
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these are usually the result of regular sound change, e.g. EWS sio for fem. séo, 
and PsGl(A) pet, bes due to Second Fronting.** On the use of done and pet 
with all genders in late manuscripts, see Millar (2002a, b), with references. 


' Also occasionally in Kt, perhaps most frequently in OccGl 49. Single examples in 


Nbr are probably not significant. 

2 In LWS there is a further development to pene, which is very difficult to explain; 
for one attempt, see Campbell (1977: §380). The same type can also be found in Angl, 
with the significant exception of PsGI(A), but in those dialects the form pene is also 
found, as might be expected, since <a> and <e> do not contrast before nasal consonants, 
see Hogg (1992b: §5.78), Davidsen-Nielsen (1984), and thus it is the rarity of bene 
in Elfrician LWS that requires explanation. Although Campbell argues that this form 
shows full stress, that would seem phonologically improbable, and it is more likely 
that it is a completely unstressed form (which may explain the LWS distribution of 
<z> and <e>). The same variations are equally found in adverbial ponne, in hwone 
(acc. of hwa), hwonne, i.e. hwane, hwene, Angl hween(n)e, hwenne. Nbr also has 
hwoenne, which would appear to be due to rounding after /w/ and thus confirms stress, 
as suggested by Campbell. 

> Amongst variants, Rul occasionally has acc. pene. It is difficult to know whether 
this is an extension from nom. pe, i.e., pe+ne, or whether it is related to the forms 
discussed in n2 above. Either explanation is possible. 

*  Gen.pl. deara in PsGI(A) is usually explained as from unstressed dara, which is 
re-stressed and is then subject to second fronting and back umlaut. The same form 
occurs in Kt charters of the 9th century, presumably under the influence of Mercian 
orthography. The later OccGl 49 has no relevant examples. 

* Other minor variants include the following: (1) PsGI(A) usually has nom.sg.fem sie 
against séo (1x), and such spellings in that dialect probably either indicate a diphthong 
or are simply digraphic, see Hogg (1992b: §5.169), and note the rare siu, sie in Rul 
alongside usual séo, sio; (2) The mainly LWS fem.gen.dat. pare alongside usual pére 
may be the result of confusion caused by the alternative forms of the corresponding 
masc.neut.dat.sg., see above; similar forms can be found in Kt texts, and OccGl 49 
has also ddra with confusion of the ending; (3) the fem.gen.dat.sg. occasionally appears 
as pére (or pere?), and although the form is infrequent in WS with the exception of 
late charters, it is dominant in PsGI(A) and may represent a regular unstressed variant; 
(4) in Nbr are found apococated forms of the masc.acc.sg., i.e. don, and fem.gen.dat., 
i.e. O@r, most often in the dat., see also §5.12. 


5.9 The usual paradigm of demonstrative és ‘this’ is as follows:! 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plural 
Nom. pés pis péos pas 
Acc. pisne pis pas pas 
Gen. pisses pisses pisse pissa 
Dat. pissum pissum pisse pissum 
Instr. bys pys 


Deviations from this paradigm and variant forms in other dialects are 
discussed below in §§5.10-12. 
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' As with sé, §5.4, vowels in the paradigm might be long or short by context: see 


§5.17(1). 


5.10 This strongly deictic demonstrative originates in a compound structure 
of which the first constituent was the PIE demonstrative stem *to-/so-, to 
which was added an uninflected suffix. But even in PGme it would appear that 
this system had been restructured, so that only in the masc.nom. és, 
fem.nom. péos, fem.acc. pds, nom.pl. pds and instr. pys are there relics of the older 
system. In other positions, regular inflexions are added to the stem pis-. 


5.11 The most frequent of the variations which have a purely phonolog- 
ical cause are as follows. Firstly, in LWS, forms such as gen.sg. pysses, which 
show laxing of /i/, occur often, although never as frequently as unlaxed 
pisses, see for further details Hogg (1992b: §5.173). The occurrence of the 
inverted spelling pis instr.sg. for ys demonstrates that weakly stressed forms 
with shortening of the vowel must have occurred, and presumably weakly 
stressed forms equally occurred elsewhere, even when spelling is unaltered. 
Secondly, where -ss- appears medially, the geminate may be simplified, 
resulting in pises for pisses and other parallel variants. This simplification 
is almost entirely restricted to WS texts, and it is more often found in LWS 
than EWS.' Thirdly, as the result of exceptional back umlaut with an 
intervening geminate, see ibid.: §5.107, EWS (CP only) and non-A lfrician 
LWS have infrequent examples of dat.sg.pl. bios(s)um, beos(s)um.’ 


1 


Elsewhere, examples are most frequent in NNbr. The Kt form disem in Ch1197.21 
may be a further example even if Campbell (1977: §378n2) is right that -em is by 


analogy to pém. 
2 


* Sporadic examples can be found elsewhere, hence PsGl(A) 30.24 deossu dat.pl. 
(presumably for deossum), and in Kt Ch287 deassa gen.pl., Rec6.5 14 deosse dat.sg. 
See Fulk (2008). 


5.12 Amongst morphological changes, the following are of particular 
interest. In LWS, gen.dat.sg.fem. and gen.pl. often adopt the adjectival 
inflexions -re, -ra, i.e. bisre, pisra, and this most usually leads to phonological 
epenthesis, see Hogg (1992b: §6.41), hence pissere, pissera. In Nbr similar 
forms occur, but there is usually apocope in the gen.dat.sg. and absence of 
epenthesis in the gen.pl., hence sg. disser, pl. disra.' But forms apocopated 
to end in -r are more frequent in the dat.sg. than in the gen.sg., cf. §§5.8, 
5.27. Secondly, in Nbr only there are clear signs of morphological restruc- 
turing, in particular of the fem., where a new dat. form dasse appears 
alongside the more usual types such as disser, see above. This change is 
equally extended to the dat.pl. dassum.’ Finally, all dialects develop a 
masc.sg. form of the type exemplified by occasional WS peosne, which may be 
uncertainly related to the back umlaut type discussed in §5.11 above. 
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Note also MtGI(Ru) 21.21 pissere dat.sg.fem. 


2 Most probably such forms are related to nom.acc.pl. dds. 


5.13. The only other demonstrative form which requires attention, but see 
also §5.3n1, is bege nom.acc.pl., which occurs in a few rather late WS 
texts. This is a form borrowed from ON peir but with either demonstrative 
or (less often) relative function. It is not to be confused with the ME 
development of pronominal they.' 


' Tt is also rarely found as fem.acc.sg. as a substitute for pd, as at LS 24.70. Since 


this can arise only through the formal equation of fem.acc.sg. and nom.acc.pl., it is 
clear the LWS forms are quite different from the ME ones. 


Il The anaphoric pronoun 


5.14 With a few clear exceptions, there is a general similarity between 
the anaphoric pronoun which serves as the third-person pronoun in Old 
English and that attested in Gothic, where we find is ‘he’, ita ‘it’, si ‘she’. 
In comparison we find in OE hé, hit, héo. The explanation for the discrep- 
ancy, although see further §5.15, is that whereas Gothic displays forms 
which derive from, broadly speaking, a PIE *i- demonstrative, cf. Lat. is, 
the OE pronoun has the stem PIE *ki-, cf. Lat. cis, and cf. Got himma 
daga ‘today’, und hina dag ‘to this day’, und hita ‘hitherto’, beside usual 
imma, ina, ita, respectively. In their initial consonant the forms of the 
anaphoric pronoun in OE most clearly resemble those in ON, which equally 
present the stem from PIE *k-.' 


' For forms in the other early Gmc languages, see, for example, Prokosch (1939: 


§94). It should be noted that there is considerable variation in stem type in all the 
other Gmc languages. Seebold (1984: 66) argues that forms in h- outside of the 
nom.sg. represent an analogical extension of h- in Anglo-Frisian. Got himma, hina, hita 
show that this need not have been the case. But since the ON paradigm is suppletive, 
with some forms in initial p- (nom.pl.masc. peir, acc. pd, etc.), it does appear that 
forms in h- did not originally supply a complete paradigm. 


5.15 The usual paradigm of the anaphoric pronoun in LWS was as 
follows:! 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plural 
Nom. he hit héo hi 
Acc. hine hit hi hi 
Gen. his his hire heora 


Dat. him him hire him 
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For these forms there are many phonological variants in all dialects, see 
further §5.17. 


' As with the personal pronouns proper, there are no instrumental forms, but unlike 


them, the anaphoric pronoun has no dual forms. 


5.16 It is reasonable to suppose that the paradigm presented in §5.15 is 
descended from a similar paradigm in the prehistory of the language, and 
that the inflexions which were attached to the stem were parallel to the 
inflexions found in the forms of the demonstrative sé, pat, séo, see §§5.4—5. 
Only the following inflexions, therefore, require particular mention from 
a Gmc point of view: 


nom.sg.masc.: OE he derives from PGme *hiz, which was altered to *hez 
by the vowel-lowering effect of *-z, cf. Hogg (1992b: §3.20), which itself 
was then exceptionally lost after rhotacization;' the vowel would then 
be lengthened in stressed forms, see ibid.: §§2.80, 5.189, and §5.17(1) 
below; 

nom.sg.neut.: this form retains the shape of the stem found in Got ita ‘it’, 
but the initial consonant of the PIE k-stems is added to the i-stem by a 
transparent analogy. 


' Note, however, that this exceptional behaviour is found only with the personal 


pronouns, e.g. me from *mir, and also interrogative hwa, see §§5.20, 5.25, also Hogg 
(1992b: $4.16). 


2 


* The suggestion by Prokosch that PDE it might be a survivor of the original stem 
is surely an error. 


5.17 Amongst the more important phonological variants of this pronoun, 
we may note the following: 


(1) The pronoun could occur in both stressed and unstressed positions. 
In stressed positions the vowel of the nom.sg.masc. would be lengthened 
by normal processes in OE, see Hogg (1992b: §2.80), and hence appear 
as he; otherwise it would remain short, i.e. be. Similar variation would 
have occurred with the other open monosyllables, i.e., béo, hi (all forms). 
Conversely, even in closed syllables, long vowels and diphthongs could 
be shortened when unstressed: see §5.11. It is often asserted that the 
diphthongal monosyllables were invariably long, but that position is 
difficult to maintain. 

(2) In all dialects there is variation between nom.acc.pl. hi (or a phono- 
logical variant thereof, see further below in this section) and héo. The 
former, hi, is etymologically uter and the latter, héo, neuter. But the 
latter also equates to the nom.sg.fem. whilst the former, in contrast, 
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equates to the acc.sg.fem. Thus, relevant etymological paradigms in 
EWS would have been: 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Pl. 
Nom. he hit héo hi, hie, héo 
Acc. hine hit hie hi, hie, héo 
Nom.pl. hie héo hie hira, heora 
Acc.pl. hie héo hie him 


Clearly, there was much opportunity for confusion, and therefore, 
unlike in the other cases considered in this section, the changes must 
have been morphologically conditioned. EWS retains the original forms 
of the uter in the plural nom.acc. i.e., bi, hie, see (3) below, although 
the original neut. éo also occurs; in the singular the distinction 
between nom. and acc. fem. is retained. The situation is similar in 
LWS. In Merc, PsGI(A) has hie in all relevant forms, including 
nom.sg.fem., thus contrasting with WS, whilst in Rul the two types of 
form seem thoroughly confused.' In NNbr, the most frequent of the 
plurals is bia in both nom. and acc., and phonological variants thereof, 
but the type 47 occurs in a minority of instances; in the fem.sg., the 
regular form of both nom. and acc. is bio.” In SNbr the plural forms 
are most frequently hia, hia, but hie also occurs occasionally. In the 
fem.sg. the nom. is /io, contrasting with acc. hia, hic. In Kt, Occ49 
has both hi and bio in the plural, whilst in the fem.nom.sg., io is 
plainly more frequent than hi, but forms of the fem.acc.sg. are absent. 
In all forms in which LWS has medial -i-, EWS has, alongside the 
same forms, variants with medial -ie-. For discussion and examples 
of this phenomenon, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.163ff.). Perhaps in EWS, 
see §6.1488&n1, and certainly in Angl, -ie in hie represents not the 
usual EWS diphthong but a sequence of two short vowels.’ Furthermore, 
already in EWS (Or) there is a tendency in positions of low stress for 
/i/ to lax and then be represented by <y>. Hence, variants such as /ys, 
hym arise alongside his, him. These variants are quite infrequent in 
the best manuscripts of 7lfric; they are much commoner in other late 
texts, see ibid.: §5.173 for examples. All these variants are found only 
in WS texts. 

There are a small number of further variants which are of interest.* 
Firstly, in LWS the most important of these is dat.pl. beom rather than 
him, which starts to appear in some €lfrician texts and is frequent 
thereafter, for example in WSCp. Outside LWS the variant is regular 
only in the Merc Rul. Since this variation occurs independently of 
nom.acc.pl. héo, see (2) above, it is difficult to provide a plausible 
explanation,’ except that probably the diphthong has been extended 
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from gen.pl. beora, where it is due to back umlaut. Secondly, in Nbr 
the apocopated fem.dat.sg. bir is much more frequent than unapocop- 
ated hire, cf. §§5.8n5, 5.12.° 

There must also have been enclitic forms of the anaphoric pronoun 
in OE, but none are attested until the Middle English period because, 
if the view of Seebold (1984: 60) is correct, they were not regarded 
as literary. 


Except in nom.sg.fem., where only bio and variants occur, but the absence of the 


hie type here may be purely accidental. 


In all Nbr texts there is much phonological variation of the diphthongal form, so 


that, for example, <hiu, hio, hia, hea, hize> are all variants of the same morphological 
form, see further Hogg (1992b: §5.44) for discussion of the phonological issues. 


The point cannot be demonstrated directly because hie is rarely stressed in verse, 


but etymologically it is parallel to the present subjunctive sie(n) of ‘to be’ (but with 
original *i rather than *7 shortened antevocalically), which is often disyllabic in 
verse, e.g. GenA 1827, Dan 307, And 417, Met 10.23, though never in a position in 
which a heavy first syllable is required. In non-/£lfrician LWS texts, the spellings hie 
and sie, but with <ie> in no other word, are often a sign of Anglian influence, see Fulk 
(2008). The fact that spellings in <ie> are so rare in Angl aside from in these two 
words, see Hogg (1992b: §5.169), supports the assumption that hie, like sie, is 
disyllabic. 


In addition to the Nbr diphthongal forms remarked in n2 above, it should also be 


observed that both Merc and Kt have similar variations of phonological origin. Thus, 
in Merc we find gen.pl. beara, and in Kt hiore, hiora. Hiora also occasionally occurs 
with other spellings: hiara, heora, heara. 


Perhaps the motivation was to differentiate singular and plural forms. From early 


examples we can cite forms in Chron(A) at 443 (1x) and 449 (3x). Note also the Kt 
Ch 1508.11 heom. 


The occasional use of nom.pl. fe in PsGI(D), alongside by, which is noted 


by Campbell (1977: §703), might be connected with laxing, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§5.170-5). It is possible to find examples, as in PsGl(D) 70.10, where be and hy occur 
side by side. 


IV Interrogative pronouns 


5.18 The interrogative pronouns of Gmc also serve as indefinite pronouns 
meaning ‘someone’, ‘something’.’ The interrogatives must always have been 
stressed, but not the indefinites, and the co-occurrence of stressed and 


unstressed forms has consequences for the pronoun’s development, see 
§5.20. 


This is an ancient property, since it obtains in interrogatives derived from PIE 


*k”o-/ki- in other languages, though often the indefinite function is marked by the 


addition of an affix, e.g. Lat. (ali)quis ‘someone’, quisque ‘whoever’, see also 


§5.20n1. 
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5.19 The usual paradigm of the interrogative pronoun in LWS was as 
follows: 


Uter Neuter 
Nom. hwa hweet 
Ace. hwone hweet 
Gen. hwees hwees 
Dat. hwem hwem 
Instr.’ —- hwy, hwon 


Variations from this paradigm and variant forms in other dialects are dis- 
cussed below in §5.20. 


' Hwy is used alone to mean ‘why?’; /won is almost never used this way, but as the 


object of a preposition. An exception is at HomS 19.113. 


5.20 No plural forms were in use in PGmc, though plurals to the cognate 
root are common in other IE languages. In both interrogative and indefinite 
use, masculine and feminine referents are not distinguished morpholog- 
ically.' The desinences closely resemble those of the demonstrative sé, see 
§5.4, and are of similar origin. The exception is wa from *hwaz, which 
shows loss of final *-z originating in the unstressed form, see §5.16&n1. 
Subsequently, bwa was extended to stressed positions, with the result that 
the vowel was lengthened under conditions like those that produced length- 
ening in sé, see §5.6.* There occur variants like those found in the paradigm 
of demonstrative sé, viz. acc.sg. uter hwane, hweene, dat. (WS) hwam, instr. 
hwi, hwan, see §5.8&n2. In Li, bhwet often takes the form hued, sometimes 
also hucetd, and similar spellings. 


' An exception to this rule occurs when the prefix ge- is added to produce the mean- 


ing ‘each one’, ‘everyone’, see §5.35. Under such circumstances, in LWS there developed 
the form gehweére, gehware in the gen.dat.fem., on the model of the corresponding 
form of the demonstrative sé, i.e. p@re. In poetry, this neologism is sometimes substi- 
tuted by scribes for the earlier form, often to the detriment of the metre, as at Beo 25, 
EI 972, etc., see Sievers (1885: 485). That a similar development does not affect the 
unprefixed pronoun probably indicates that no particularly strong derivational con- 
nexion was perceived between the prefixed and the unprefixed forms. Got has some 
fem. forms in the paradigm of the interrogative/indefinite pronoun, but they may have 
a similar, analogical origin. 

2 Hollifield (1985) maintains instead that hwd is to be derived from *xwai. 


5.21 The remaining interrogative pronouns are all inflected like strong 
adjectives. These include hweder, hweder ‘which of two?’,' hwelé, hwilé 
(hwylé) ‘which?’,? and hulié (or hilic?) ‘of what sort?’,’ the last of which 
declines like adjectives in -lic, see §4.52. 
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' Hweoer is etymologically correct, but hweder appears beside it in all dialects, 


doubtless as a low-stress variant in dialects with neither second fronting (see Hogg 
1992b: §§5.87-92) nor Kt raising of & to e (see ibid.: §5.189). 

2 Hwelc, reflecting *hwa-lik-, is normal in EWS, and it is found in all dialects. The 
predominant LWS form, hwilé (hwylc), corresponds to Got hi-leiks (like Lat quisque 
alongside quodque), being found also in Kt in OccGl 49 and some charters, and in 
Merc in Rul. In Nbr there occur also bwoelc, with rounding after w, see Hogg (1992b: 
§5.177-8), and hweélc (found also in Rul), if the vowel represents the i-umlaut of a 
introduced on the analogy of hwd (so Campbell 1977: §197), otherwise hweelc, prob- 
ably with @ representing a rounded vowel, see ibid.: §5.179. 

> EWS hulucu and Nbr huluco are to be explained as showing back umlaut of i under 
medium stress, with subsequent monophthongization, see Hogg (1992b: §6.11). Nbr 
hulig shows lenition of final ¢ under low stress, see ibid.: §7.52. 


V_ Personal pronouns 


5.22 OE had a full set of first- and second-person pronouns, i¢ ‘? and 
pu ‘you (sg.)’, which, unlike most other OE pronouns, show no gender 
marking. Unlike in many IE languages, there is no distinction in the second- 
person pronouns between formal and familiar forms of address: the distinction 
between pi and gé ‘you (pl.)’ is solely one of number. 


5.23 The usual paradigm of the first-person pronoun in LWS was as 
follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. ic! wit we 
Acc. mé unc us 
Gen. min uncer ure 
Dat. mé unc us 


However, mé and wé, i.e. monosyllables with a final vowel, must have had 
variants with short vowels in unstressed positions, just as with demonstra- 
tive sé, see §5.7; and indeed, the short vowels are more original. Dual 
forms are rare in Angl, where they are attested only in Rul and 
RuneRuthwellA. Departures from this paradigm and variant forms in other 
dialects are discussed below in §§5.26-8. 


' A negated form, mic(é), is used as a response ‘no’. 


5.24 Germanic inherited from PIE a suppletive system of first-person pro- 
nouns in which the nominative stem differed from the stem of the oblique 
cases. The late PGmc paradigm out of which the OE forms developed 
appears to have been approximately as follows: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. *ik *witu *wiz 
Acc. *mek *unk *uns 
Gen. *mino *unker6 *unsero 
Dat. *miz *unk *uns 


5.25 Of the forms cited in §5.24, the following present issues of difficulty 
or interest: 


nom.sg.: *7k must have been the unstressed form, with analogical introduc- 
tion of its vowel into the stressed form, with only ON ek showing retention 
of the original stressed vowel amongst the Gmc languages (cf. Lat ego). 

acc.sg.: *mek is the stressed form; all the other Gmc languages show 
generalization of unstressed *mik. The root is *me-, with the addition 
of *-k borrowed from the nom.' The form mé could be due to loss of *-k 
when *mek was extended to unstressed positions, with lengthening of 
the final vowel when it was re-stressed, see ibid.: §2.80. More likely it 
represents replacement of the acc. by the dat., see §5.26, as happened 
widely in Gmc and IE, see Seebold (1984: 32-3, 35-6). 

gen.sg.: To the root *sme- was added the adj. suffix *-in- (cf. sté@nen ‘made 
of stone’ < *stain-in-a-z, §4.44(b)), presumably producing *mein- > *min-, 
see Hogg (1992b: §3.3). To this was added an adj. ending, perhaps 
nom.acc.pl.neut. *-6, as assumed here. 

dat.sg.: Unstressed *miz developed in the same way as “*hiz, see 
§5.16&n1. 

nom.du.: *wi- reflects an unstressed form of the same root found in the 
nom.pl.; *-tw is perhaps an unstressed form of the root that appears in 
PGme as *tw- ‘two’; but Seebold (1984: 25-6) instead reconstructs 
*wi-de, with *-de regarded as cognate with the alternative form of ‘two’ 
reflected in Hittite ta-. 

acc.du.: To the root *wn-, found also in the plural, is added *-k-, probably 
drawn from the acc.sg. 

gen.du.: To the stem *un-k- is added, probably, an adj. suffix, as in the 
sg., but this time of the form *-er-, as in 6der ‘other’. The ending is as 
in the gen.sg. 

nom.pl.: To the stem *wi- (from PIE *we-i, ibid.: §3.3) is added a Gmc 
masc.pl. noun suffix -s. In the unstressed form of the word, 7 is shortened, 
and *wiz (showing the effect of Verner’s Law, §§4.4-5) then develops 
like *hiz, §5.16&n1. Seebold (1984: 27-30) instead reconstructs PIE 
*we-s parallel to *we-i, the former with a nominal ending, the latter a 
pronominal. 

acc.pl.: To the root *wn- found also in the dual is added *-s-, probably 
from the same source as in the nom.pl. 
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gen.pl.: The form are has no parallel in Gmc and is difficult to explain as 
derived from *unseré (formed like gen.du. *unkerd) by phonological 
processes pertaining to stressed syllables. The stem *dser- (from *unser-, 
see ibid.: §3.14) was used as an adj., and perhaps in an inflected, unstressed 
form of the adj. e was syncopated and z (from s, see ibid.: §4.15) assimi- 
lated to the following r. 


' But an earlier origin in PIE is not unlikely: see Seebold (1984: 34-5), and cf. Shields 
(2001a). 


5.26 The chief morphological variation in the paradigm is that the Anglian 
dialects and poetry evince acc. forms with a different ending, i.e. sg. mec, 
du. uncet or uncit, pl. asic, though in Merc me and ds also occur as acc. 
forms. Of these, mec agrees with the Gmc cognates except as regards the 
vowel, see §5.25. As remarked there, acc. mé is probably analogous to the 
dat., see Ross (1933). As regards acc.pl. asic, this is paralleled by OHG 
unsih, to be derived from *uns-ik. The desinence *-ik is no doubt borrowed 
from the stressed acc.sg. *mik.' Possibly acc.du. uncit, uncet developed 
from *unk-et, in which the desinence could be derived from a stressed 
nom.pl. *wet,’ but perhaps more likely the form is dissimilated from *unk-ik, 
parallel to the corresponding plurals in both the first- and the second-person 
pronouns.’ The form uncit has no precise parallel in a related language.* 
In verse, the metre sometimes reveals that a WS monosyllabic form has 
been substituted for an Angl or poetic disyllabic acc. form in -é or -t, see 
Fulk (1992: §355(7)). 


' The lack of i-umlaut in asic is most likely due to restoration by analogy to is, see 
Hogg (1992b: §5.85.10(a)), and cf. the following note. 

2 So Campbell (1977: §703n1), cf. Howe (1996: 134-5). The basis for Campbell’s 
analysis is the lack of i-umlaut in uncit. However, the assumption of analogical restora- 
tion of the unumlauted vowel is necessary in regard to asic because OHG unsih demands 
reconstruction of a form ending in *-ik, and analogy is therefore hardly unlikely in 
regard to uncit. This conclusion removes a possible objection to the analysis of Shields 
(2001b), who sees in this form the reflex of a PIE non-singular dental suffix. 

3 Such is the analysis of Stiles (1996). 

* Note, however, that the Got and ON cognates reflect a form with *-is added to the 
stem, perhaps by analogy to dat.sg. *sis (so Prokosch 1939: 283); but perhaps more 
likely *-is is older than that and is based on PGme nom.pl. *we-i-s before ei developed 
to a diphthong and was monophthongized to 7, see Hogg (1992b: §3.3). 


5.27 In Merc, for gen.pl. #re PsGI(A) has only ar, which also occurs in 
the Royal Glosses (OccGl 54) 3x beside are and adjectival forms. In Nbr, 
the corresponding forms are dser and uisra. Endingless Merc air is less likely 
to be due to apocope than to morphological reanalysis on the basis of the 
related adjective. That is, ar is ultimately abstracted from inflected “res, 
urne, etc. Certainly, Nbr asra is adjectival in origin.' Nbr aser may also 
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be adjectival in origin, since it perhaps is not the etymologically correct 
reflex of stressed PGme *unserd, see §5.25. 


' Indeed, since the Angl sources are glosses rather than independent prose, the distinction 


between pronoun and adjective on the basis of syntax may not always be reliable. 

2 If non-high vowel syncope operated the same way as high vowel syncope with 
respect to final -u, we should expect **#sero for the pronoun, see §3.64ff. But the 
data pertaining to this question are too limited to afford a determination. Possibly, 
though, stressed *iserd, if extended to unstressed positions, would have behaved dif- 
ferently as regards syncope and apocope. 


5.28 Some normal phonological and orthographic variants occur in INbr. 
Due to the change of final [k] to [x] under low stress, see Hogg (1992b: 
§§7.52-3), pronouns ending in é after a vowel (ic, u#si¢é) may be spelt with 
final <h, ch, g>. The vowel in wé may be spelt <oe>, of which <e2> MkGI(Li) 
4.35 may be considered a variant, see ibid.: §§5.77n1, 5.179. This represents 
an actual sound change, rounding after w, see ibid.: §5.177. But possibly <a> 
is an alternative spelling of é: cf. <g> MkGI(Li) 14.42 beside <ge, gee>, etc. 


5.29 The usual paradigm of the second-person pronoun in LWS was as 
follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. pa git ge 
Ace. pe inc éow 
Gen. pin incer éower 
Dat. pe inc éow 


However, pi, pé and gé, i.e. monosyllables with a final vowel, must have 
had variants with short vowels in unstressed positions, just as with sé, §5.6. 
Departures from this paradigm and variant forms in other dialects are 
discussed below in §5.32. 


5.30 The late PGme paradigm out of which the OE forms developed 
appears to have been approximately as follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. *bu *Jutu “juz 
Acc. *bek *ink *IZwiz 
Gen. *binod *inkero *iuwerd 
Dat. *biz *ink *IZwiz 


Unlike in the first-person pronouns, the nominative and oblique forms do 
not appear to derive from different stems. The antecedent acc.sg. form PIE 
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*twe is the result of the addition of *-e to nom. *tu, and the resultant 
PGmce *pwe lost its w under low stress in the oblique cases at a very early 
date, with subsequent addition of *-k as with first-person *mek. The oblique 
cases of the dual are analogical in origin, see §5.31. 


5.31 The relation between most of the LWS forms cited in §5.29 and the 
PGmce ones cited in §5.30 is transparently parallel to the corresponding 
relation in the first-person pronouns; see §5.25 for details of their develop- 
ment. Of the forms cited in §5.30, the following merit special comment: 


nom.du.: The vowel u was replaced by i in both North and West Gmc 
under the combined influence of first-person nom.du. *witu and the 
vocalism of the oblique cases. 

acc.du.: All the oblique cases in the dual are Gmc innovations, as they do 
not resemble forms in other IE languages. The analogical model is obvi- 
ously the oblique cases of the paradigm of the first person dual pronouns, 
and the i-vocalism in West Gmc is most likely supplied on the basis of 
the plural. 

nom.pl.: OE gé reflects a form *jiz altered from *juz by analogy to NWGmc 
first person nom.pl. *wiz > OE we, with subsequent lengthening under 
stress. 

acc.&dat.pl.: The form of the oblique stem in PGmce is uncertain, but 
plainly *iv- underlies the WGmc forms, see Flasdieck (1933). According 
to Seebold (1984: 41-2), *izwiz > *izwez co-occurred with *izwaz > 
*ezwaz in WGmce, and *-zw- was assimilated to *-ww-. The bare stem 
*iu would normally develop to LWS *éo; the final w in the actual LWS 
form éow was supplied by analogy to the genitive. 

gen.pl.: *iuwer6 is formed the same way as the corresponding first-person 
pronoun (*unser6), i.e. *iu + erd, with the glide w inserted to fill the 
hiatus between the vowels, see Petersen (1930: 183). 


5.32 As with the first-person pronouns, the Anglian dialects and, in part, 
poetry add a marker of the accusative: acc.sg. peé,' acc.du. incit,’ acc.pl. 
éowic,* see §5.26. Predictable alternative spellings with <h, ch> for final é 
occur, see §5.28. Nbr acc.pl. iuib is extended to the dat. In DurRitGl and 
Li it has almost entirely supplanted the earlier dat.,* but in the latter the 
dat. form is redifferentiated by the change of -ih to -uh or -h. In Ru2, iow 
is likewise extended to the accusative, so that the two forms are used indif- 
ferently for both cases. Also in Nbr, nom.pl. gie (beside gé, etc.) probably 
shows raising under low stress, see Hogg (1992b: §5.54). 
' Alongside nearly as frequent dé in PsGI(A). 

? Although in the corresponding first-person pronoun we find uncet alongside uncit, 
there does not occur *incet, presumably because <c> was palatal in the latter but not 
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in the former. Cf. the co-occurrence of -lic- and -lic-/-lec- in adjectives, Hogg (1992b: 
§7.41). 

3 Once éow in PsGI(A) 33.12. 

* Li has also MtGl 26.41 ow and LkGl 22.10 iw, both dat. 


VI Indefinite pronouns 


5.33 The pronoun man, mon ‘one’ is used the way French on (from Lat 
homo) and German man are used, to form the semantic equivalent of a 
PDE passive construction. The word is undeclined, but it is masc., being 
derived from masc. man(n) ‘person’, and it is used with both sg. and pl. 
verbs. Also indeclinable is WS fela, Angl feolu, feolo, on the derivation of 
which see §2.3n4.! 


' On WS feala, see Hogg (1992b: §5.42n1); on WS and Kt feola, ibid.: §5.105.4&n1; 
on PsGI(A) frolu, ibid.: §5.158. 


5.34 The indefinite pronouns hwd ‘someone’, ‘anyone’, hwelc, hwilc 
(hwylc) ‘anyone’, and hweper, hweper ‘either (of two)’ are inflected in the 
same way as the corresponding interrogative pronouns, with which they 
share their derivation and variant forms, see §§5.18-21. Adding the prefix 
d- ensures that the same pronouns will be recognized as indefinite rather 
than interrogative, i.e. Ghwa, ahwilé, ahweeder, the last of which may be 
contracted to dwder, dder, Owper, with corresponding negative forms 
nahweoer, na(w)der, nd(w)der. The same effect is achieved by prefixation 
of nat-, i.e. nathwa ‘someone’, ‘anyone’ and nathwelé ‘something’, ‘anything’. 
Rare samhwelé has the same meaning.” Fem. or neut. wiht, wuht ‘some- 
thing’, ‘anything’ is declined as an i-stem, see §§2.63-5.° As a pronoun its 
meaning is unchanged by the prefix d-, 6-,* whilst nd- or n6- negativizes 
it’ A compound of wuht, wiht with ndn- also occurs, nanwuht, ndnubt 
‘nothing’. The form of this found in Li and Ru2 is néniht, to which there 
also exists a positive form éniht ‘something’, ‘anything’. 


' The prefix ndt- is a reduction of i¢ nat ‘I do not know’. Indeed, at Beo 274, ic ndt 


hwilé appears to have been substituted for the pronoun by a copyist, since the phrase 
complicates the metre, see Bliss (1967: §79). 

> As a pronoun, rather than an adj., it occurs only at LawIne 23.3. The prefix is 
doubtless related to the conj. sam ‘whether’, ‘or’. 

> On the interchange between wiht and wuht, see Hogg (1992b: §6.8). The former 
is chiefly Anglian and poetic, for the most part foreign to Alfredian and Elfrician WS. 
* But on a certain restriction on adverbial usage, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 
245 note on 2432ff.). 

> To awiht, awuht, 6wiht, nawiht, nawuht, néwibt, néwuht there correspond also 
contracted forms, (n)duht, (n)aht, dubt, (n)dht, see Hogg (1992b: §6.71n2). Neut. 
awibtes is reduced even further in the adv. (m)dteshwo6n ‘(not) at all’. 
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5.35 When ge- is prefixed to the simple indefinites, they acquire a general- 
ized meaning, gehwa ‘everyone’, gehwelc, gehwilé (gehwylc) ‘each’, gehweeper, 
gehweder ‘each (of two)’. The same generalized meaning is more often 
achieved by use of the prefix ég- (derived from *4-gi-), i.e. €ghwa, éghwelc, 
éghweper.' Some generalized indefinites are formed by the addition of 
(ge)wel-, i.e. non-Elfrician gewelhwilé ‘everyone’ and poetic welhwa ‘everyone’. 


' See also §5.37n1 on the reduced form &lé. Possibly et- was used to form a general- 


ized indefinite ethwd ‘everyone’, but the word occurs just twice (Pan 15, LawEpisc 
10), and so it may be that @t- is an error for @g-. In Ang] the form is usually ég- (Li 
has @g- rarely), alongside 6(é)g-, both from *6-gi-, see §5.37n1. 


5.36 Inthe indefinite pronouns hwethwugu ‘something’ and hwilchwugu 
‘someone’, it is the first constituent that is inflected, i.e. as forms of hwet 
and hwilc.' The second constituent also takes the form -bugu and, in EWS, 
pl. -bwuguningas, -hwugununges, -hweg(a)nunges, -hweguningeas; the alter- 
native forms -hwegu, -hwigu, -hwyga, etc., occur in non-/lfrician texts, 
including early and Anglian ones, such as the early glossaries (EpGl 
-huuoegu, CorpGl -huegu).’ In NNbr the deuterotheme most commonly 
takes the form -huoegu, with rounding after w (see Hogg 1992b: §§5.177-8), 
but there it is also once inflected, in huoeléhwoeges ‘of someone’ LkGl (Li) 
20.28, whilst the prototheme never is.’ In Ru2, aliquis is usually glossed 
hwelchwoegu and aliquid usually hweléhwoegnu. Li also has a rare inde- 


clinable pronoun hu(o)elchuoene ‘some(one)’. 
' In most editions these are printed as one word, and the handbooks analyse them 

so. But it is peculiar to find inflexional preceding derivational morphemes, and so it 

might be better to regard hwugu as a separate word. Compounds with inflected first 

constituents may have been in existence in the tenth century, but not in the older 

language, see §3.144. 

2 The etymology is obscure: see Horn (1921: 82). 

3 To WS hwethwugu corresponds Li huothuoegu, huodhuoegu (for t > d, cf. §5.20), 

the unusual rounding in the prototheme probably indicating greater stress on the 

deuterotheme. 


5.37 Many indefinite pronouns are substantivized adjectives, and thus 
they are inflected like indefinite adjectives. Other than the ones treated in 
§§5.34-5, those given indefinite inflexions include #@lé ‘each’,' énig ‘any’, 
eall ‘all’, nénig ‘none’,? ndn ‘none’, nadnping ‘nothing’, sum ‘a certain 
person’, swelc, swilé (swyl¢) ‘such’,* and pyslic, puslic ‘such’. Declined 
with definite inflexions are se ilca ‘the same’ and se sylfa ‘the same’, though 


sylf may also be declined indefinite without the demonstrative. 

' A reduction of &@ghwilé, from a ‘always’ + *gi-hwilé, see §5.35. The form in PsGl(A) 
is ylé (or ylc?), once Gélé from *6-gi-hwilé. Ru2 has élé, comparable to Angl éghuelc, 
see §5.35n1. But @lc is usual in other Nbr texts. 
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Nénig is almost entirely missing from Alfredian and Alfrician WS. 

Derived from ne + dn ‘one’, hence acc.sg.masc. n@nne beside ndnne, see §4.81. 
The distribution of swelc and swilc is very similar to that of hwelé and hwilc (see 
§5.21n2), by which it was plainly influenced, since swilé is unetymological, being 
formed by analogy to hwilé. This was an early development, attested already in the 
Corpus Glossary (CorpGl). 

* Alternative forms are pyllic, pullic, see Hogg (1992b: §7.91(2)). There also occurs 
pyle, see ibid.: §6.68n1. The co-occurrence of forms with and without i-umlaut is 
attributable to the same causes discussed in ibid.: §5.85(10)a. 


3 
4 


VII Other pronominal types 


5.38 In OE the relative function is expressed chiefly by the demonstrative 
sé, or by the relative particle pe,’ or by a combination of the two, see 
Mitchell (1985: §§2103-415). The particle may also be used in conjunction 
with an anaphoric pronoun expressing the intended case of the particle 
within the relative clause, e.g. pe his ‘whose’ and 6e hine ‘whom’. 
Alternatively, relative clauses may begin with swelé, swilé (swylé).? Of a 
generalized relative meaning are swilé ‘whichever’ and sweeper (swa) ‘which- 
ever (of two)’ when these are contracted from swd hwilé and swa hweper 
(swa), and they are inflected like hwilé and hweeper. The same meaning is 
achieved in LWS by the addition of /dc- (beside the unreduced imperative 
l6ca ‘look’) to form lochwa ‘whoever’, l6chwilé ‘whichever’ and lochwa@der 
‘whichever (of two)’.’ Whether or not swd could function as a relative 
particle is debated.* 


'  Proto-WGmc had no relative pronoun, and the relative function was assumed chiefly 


by a relative particle reflecting the PIE stem *to- that underlies the paradigm of demon- 
strative se. 

2 On the inflexion of swelé, swilé, see §5.36n4. 

> The editions often print /6c as a separate word or, conversely, /dca- as a prefix. 

* See Mitchell (1985: §§2379-82), Schleburg (2002: 55-60). It would hardly be 
surprising if swd were occasionally treated as a relative particle, given the function of 
swd...swd in converting anaphoric and indefinite pronouns to ‘generalizing’ relative 
pronouns, i.e. ones that incorporate an indefinite antecedent to the relative function, 
e.g. swd hweet swa ‘whatever’, swa hwile swa ‘whoever’ and swa hweeper swa ‘which- 
ever (of two)’. Likely examples are Jud 123 and Beo 2608, in the latter of which 
perhaps gehwilc swa is functionally equivalent to swa hwilc swda, see Fulk, Bjork and 
Niles (2009: 252). 


5.39 Although Germanic inherited a reflexive pronoun (e.g. ON acc. sik, 
dat. sér, gen. sim), no trace of it is to be found in OE, where anaphoric 
and personal pronouns are instead used to express reflexive relations. Only 
the related rare and chiefly poetic reflexive adj. sin is preserved. On the 
reflexive pronoun in Gmc, see Seebold (1984: 57-8). 


Verbs 


I Early background 


6.1 In Greek and Sanskrit, the verb system is morphologically complex, 
with three voices (active, middle, passive), four or five moods (indicative, 
subjunctive, optative, imperative; also injunctive in Sanskrit), and seven 
aspects/tenses (present, imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect; also 
conditional in Sanskrit, future perfect in Greek) inflected for three numbers 
(singular, dual, plural) and three persons. Comparative evidence suggests 
that most of this complexity was present in the IE protolanguage from 
which the Gmc languages evolved.' Yet even in the most conservative of 
the older Germanic languages, Gothic, the majority of these categorial 
distinctions have disappeared, and the other Germanic languages show even 
further reduction of the distinctions. For the most part, then, with relatively 
isolated exceptions, the development of the verb system of Old English is 
most profitably elucidated by comparison to the systems of other WGmc 
languages rather than any reconstructed PGme system, which must remain 
relatively speculative, given the remarkable differences between Gothic and 
the other Gmc languages in this regard.’ 


' See Szemerényi (1996: §9.1) and, for an alternative view, Drinka (2003) and Shields 
(2004), with references. 


2 


* On Gme verb morphology, see Fullerton (1977) and Bammesberger (1986b). 


6.2 In Gmc, the great variety of categories of inflexion that had charac- 
terized PIE verbs was sharply reduced to a conjugational system comprising, 
for most finite verbs, two tenses (present and preterite) and three moods 
(indicative, subjunctive,’ imperative, the last without tense differentiation). 
The aspectual distinctions of PIE were abandoned.’ Alone amongst the 
Gmc languages, Gothic preserves a number of dual verb inflexions; the 
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other Gmc languages distinguish only singular and plural in verbs. As in 
the other NSGmc languages, one form serves for all persons in the plural 
of all tenses and moods;? as in OF ris (but not OSax), one form serves for 
all persons of the singular in the subjunctive, both present and preterite. 
Gothic preserves a fully inflected category of passive verbs inherited from 
the IE protolanguage, though this category was lost in the other Gmc 
languages. In OE, the sole remnant of this synthetic passive is hdtte ‘is 
called’, pl. bdtton, corresponding to the Got passives hditada, pl. hditanda. 
Although the category of future tense was not expressed in the inflexional 
morphology of Gmc, in WGmce different stems could be used to distinguish 
present and future (and other) functions of the verb ‘to be’, see §6.146. In 
addition to these finite forms, there was: an infinitive used chiefly with 
auxiliary verbs,* e.g. faran ‘to go’; an inflected infinitive or ‘gerund’ used 
chiefly with nouns, adjectives and forms of ‘to be’ to express necessity, 
futurity or purpose, e.g. to faranne; a present participle, e.g. farende ‘going’; 
and a past or passive participle, e.g. faren ‘gone’,’ the last two inflected as 
adjectives, see §§4.32, 4.53-6.° 


' The Gme subjunctive corresponds formally to the PIE optative rather than to the 


PIE subjunctive, and hence in many handbooks it is called an optative. 

? On these developments, see Hewson (1997, 2001). 

> Note that Li wutum ‘let us’ appears to reflect a 1pl. form, as opposed to wuton, 
uton used elsewhere, seemingly reflecting a 3pl. form. 

4 E.g. meg faran ‘can go’. ‘Auxiliary’ refers to a syntactic rather than a morphological 
property, and so auxiliary verbs are not discussed as a discrete category in this gram- 
mar. On the OE auxiliaries béon/wesan, don, habban, weordan, etc., and the modal 
auxiliaries ah, can, meg, etc., see Mitchell (1985: §§651-80, 990-1024). 

° The participle is passive if the verb is transitive, active if intransitive, see Mitchell 
(1985: §§23-4). As remarked above in §4.1n3, in this work ‘past participle’ refers 
indiscriminately to past and passive participles, i.e. to second participles. 

° For a synchronic model of the logical structure of OE verb morphology, see 
J.M. Anderson (1998). 


6.3 A peculiarity of the IE protolanguage is that present-tense verb stems 
were for the most part not basic but derived. Although some verb roots 
formed the present stem without embellishment, many added an affix to 
distinguish the present from other categories, perhaps originally indicating 
durative, iterative, or some other verbal aspect rather than present tense. 
Most of these processes of stem formation ceased to be productive in Gmc, 
though stems in PIE *-yo- played an important role in the Gmc verb system, 
see §6.78. Otherwise, OE preserves only relics of PIE present-stem suffixes. 
Thus, we find PIE *-sk- reflected in OE wyscan < PGmec *wun-sk-j-an- 
‘wish’, perscan ‘thresh’ and a few other verbs. Reduplication in the present 
stem has been extended to the preterite in bifian ‘tremble’, originally PGmc. 
*bi-bé-n-.' A present-tense m-infix is preserved in standan ‘stand’, missing 
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in the pret. stdd; otherwise, the original m-infix has been generalized outside 
the present system, e.g. windan ‘wind’, fon < *fa-n-x-anan. But already in 
PIE, metanalysis of the n-infix resulted in the rise of certain n-suffixes, 
reflected e.g. in OE irnan < *ri-nw-anan, one of which came to be pro- 
ductive in Gme, giving rise to the fourth class of weak verbs in East and 
North Germanic, though the category of verbs with n-suffix in WGmc 
leaves only relics like OE wecnan ‘awake’ (pret. w6c) and weak heeftnian 
‘take prisoner’. 


' Perhaps also cwician ‘animate’, see Bammesberger (1986a); cf. Heidermanns (1986: 


305-6). 


6.4 PIE verb stems were like noun stems insofar as they could be thematic 
or athematic, see §2.1. In the thematic verbs the inflexions were added to 
a stem ending in the theme vowel *-o/e-, whilst in the athematic verbs the 
endings were added to the bare root or stem. The endings were the same 
in the two types, except that whereas athematic verbs took the ending *-mi 
in the pres.1sg. (cf. Grk totnut ‘I stand’), the thematic verbs took *-6 
(cf. Grk Agizo ‘T leave’). A few relic formations in OE show traces of the 
old athematic class, e.g. Angl dom ‘I do’ (cf. WS do), but the majority of 
OE verbs reflect thematic formations, and original athematic formations 
are discernible only in a few seemingly irregular verbs, see §§6.145ff. Just 
as in nouns, see §2.1, the theme vowel in late PIE was in the process of 
becoming fused with the inflexion, and this process accelerated in Gmc, so 
that, for example, the PIE pres. indicative endings 2sg. *-e-s(i), 3sg. *-e-t(i), 
3pl. *-o-nt(i) developed into unitary inflexions *-is, *-ipb, *-anp in PGmce, 
no longer analysable as theme vowel + inflexion.' The change in the nature 
of conjugational inflexion, however, had fewer consequences than the 


corresponding change in declensional inflexion. 

' Alternatively, Howren (1967) offers a synchronic account of EWS weak verbs as 
comprising base + theme + derivational suffix + inflexional suffix, thereby fairly approxi- 
mating the conjugational structures of PIE in EWS. This allows him to identify, for 
example, -p as the sole form of the pres.ind.3sg. inflexion, rather than as one of a 
group of 3sg. inflexions including -ep in light-stemmed verbs of the first weak class 
and -ap in verbs of the second weak class. This requires, however, a high degree of 
abstractness in underlying forms, and at all events the distinction between theme and 
derivational suffix is implausible because the two are in complementary distribution. 
Rather, Kastovsky (1996a: 37-9; 1996b: 279) is surely right that segmentations like 
trymm-an, luf-ian are required in a synchronic analysis. 


6.5 In PIE, the different tenses were characterized in part by different 
ablaut grades of the verb root, in part by suffixation and/or prefixation, 
and in the perfect by a different set of inflexions. In Gmc, verbs inherited 
from PIE continued to exhibit these characteristics, though with important 
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modifications, and some new verbs came to be conjugated like these on 
the basis of analogy, e.g. scrifan ‘prescribe’, borrowed from Lat scribere 
‘write’ and conjugated according to the first class of strong verbs.' But the 
vast majority of new verbs adopted a different method of tense-formation, 
whereby the present and preterite stems were distinguished only by marking 
the preterite by the addition of a dental suffix, generally *-d-, but also 
*-t- and *-p-, see firstly §6.79. The two types of preterite-formation thus 
distinguish two broad types of verbs in the Gmc languages, the ablauting 
sort generally referred to as strong verbs, the type with dental preterite as 
weak verbs. The two broad types are further classifiable as comprising various 
subtypes, but the distinctions amongst the subtypes for the most part have 
their basis in Gmc phonological developments rather than differences observ- 
able in PIE. In OE, a few verbs could undergo change of class within the 
broad category of strong verbs, see, inter alia, §§6.45, 6.53, but aside from 
the few examples cited in nl, new strong verbs were not created, so that 
the category of strong verbs had become, effectively, a closed class. Rather, 
quite a few strong verbs already in OE show a tendency to be remade as weak 
verbs.2 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs in OE (see §2.7), disregarding 
prefixes, 39 are generally inflected as strong verbs (4 in class 1; 3 in class 2; 
8 in class 3; 3 in class 4; 7 in class 5; 7 in class 6; 7 in class 7), 48 as weak 
verbs (33 in class I; 12 in class II; 3 in class II; but wunian in class II is 
probably in origin of class III, see §6.130), 8 as so-called preterite-present 
verbs (see §§6.131-44), and all four athematic verbs appear amongst the 
100 commonest (§§6.145-63), plus the verb (w)uton ‘let us’ (§6.46n1). On 
the general restructuring of the verb system in Pre-OE and in the transition 
to Middle English, see Kastovsky (1996a). 


' This is the usual assumption, though Orel (2003: 344) doubts that the word was 
borrowed from Latin. Mailhammer (2006) argues that a great many of the preserved 
Gmce strong verbs have been assimilated to the PIE ablaut pattern from substrate 
formations of a different nature. Other verbs that developed strong forms are the 
originally weak rinan < rignan ‘rain’ (pret. rdn), swidan ‘strengthen’ (pret. swdd); but 
not *forswitan ‘exhaust’, as Ch 1519 (Whitelock 34) 44 <forswat> is an error for 
forspac: see the DOE: for-sprecan. 

2 Krygier (1994: 59-65, 246) reports that of the 367 strong verbs he found attested 
in OE, 61 of them display parallel weak forms ‘more or less consistently’, and nearly 
a quarter of the 367 are not attested after the OE period. 


II Strong verbs 


1 Inflexions 


6.6 The paradigm in EWS of a typical strong verb, bidan ‘await’, may 
be represented as follows: 
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Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 bide bide 
2 bitst bide bid 
3 bitt bide 
Pl. bidad biden bidad 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 bad bide 
2 bide bide 
3 bad bide 
Pl. bidon biden 
Infinitive bidan 
Infl.inf. to bidanne’ 
Pres.part. bidende 
Pa.part. biden 


In LWS there is also an adhortative inflexion -an (-on, -en) functionally 
equivalent to a first person imperative plural, hence bidan ‘let us await’. 
Possibly this is cognate with the Got 1pl.imper. ending -am: cf. Li, Ru2 
wutum (3x) beside wutun, etc., and see §6.46n1. In LWS there is such 
confusion of -an, -on, -en as inflexions in general that the ending could be in 
origin a subjunctive one, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.59ff.); but the combinative 
back umlaut in (w)utan, -on ‘let us’, on which see §6.46n1, along with the 
cognate form OSax wita, suggests otherwise.” In addition to the alternative 
forms discussed in §§6.11ff., the inflexions in the paradigm above may show 
normal phonological variation, e.g. final degemination and degemination 
between unstressed vowels (ibid.: §§7.80-1). 


Cosijn (1886: §70) reports that -anne is much more frequent than -enne in the EWS 

inflected infinitive, by a proportion of more than 4 : 1, and that the variants -an, -ane, 
-onne, -ene occur. PsGI(A) has only -enne, but back mutation points to earlier -anne 
in 58.15 to eotenne. In other texts there is widespread mixture of forms. 
* This back umlaut poses an obstacle to equating -um with Got -am, since there are 
no confirmable instances of combinative back umlaut before a, only before u, see Hogg 
(1992b: §5.109). But the particularly low stress on this word (on which see §6.46n1) 
may have created exceptional phonological conditions, as suggested by OSax wita. 


6.7 A regular exception to the inflexions laid out in §6.6 is that when a 
pronoun of the first or second person immediately follows a verb in the 
plural of any tense or mood, the inflexion is commonly reduced to -e, thus 
pres.ind. bide wé ‘we await’, pret.subj. bide gé ‘you await’, adhortative 
bide wit ‘let us two await’. There may be a phonological basis for this 
reduction or replacement,' though perhaps the functional redundancy of 
the inflexion when a pronoun followed contributed to the change.” In 
contracted verbs and verbs with vocalic stems, see §§6.38-41, 6.145-63, 
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the -e is contracted with the stem-final vowel, with lengthening where 
possible, thus fo wé ‘we take’, gd gé ‘you go’. Use of the inflexion -e before 
a plural pronoun of the first or second person is much more regular in WS 
than in Angl, where a variety of endings are found, including -ad, -as, -on, 
-o, -a, -e. Nbr forms commonly lack final - in the subj., or use instead 
ind. inflexions, see e.g. Kolbe (1912: §§211, 213). 


' See Hogg (1992b: §§7.100, 7.85); also Walde (1900: 125n), Luick (1922: 
193-7). 
2 See Horn (1921: §18), but cf. Luick (1922: 193-203; 1924: 241-3). 


6.8 The forms exemplified in §6.6 may be supposed to have developed 
from an early WGmc paradigm of the following type: 


Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 *bidd *bidze! 
2 *bidis *bidez *bid 
3 *bidib * bide 
Pl. 3 *bidanb * biden? *bidanb 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 *baid * bidi? 
2 *bidi* *bidiz 
3 *baid *bidi 
Pl. 3 *bidun *bidin 
Infinitive *bidana° 
Infl.inf. *to bidannjzx® 
Pres.part. *bidandi 
Pa.part. *bidana 


In IGmce, distinct inflexions for the three persons of the pl., both pres. and 
pret., ind. and subj., were maintained, as in Gothic and NGmc, whilst in NSGmc 
the 3pl. ending came to serve for all three persons of the pl. in all tenses and 
moods, see §6.2. In the subj. sg., the second person remained discrete in 
OSax and OHG, whilst in OE and OF ris there was syncretism of the three 
persons of the sg. To these WGmc inflexions may be compared the endings 
reconstructed for PGmc and PIE by Bammesberger (1986b: 105-7, 29-30). 


1 


Formed by analogy to the 3sg.: see Bammesberger (1981), Benediktsson (1987: 
307-8). For an excellent overview of the morphology of the subjunctive, see Benediktsson 
(1983). 

? On the derivation of the inflexion, see Bammesberger (1981). 

> The ending *-7 should have been shortened and lost after heavy stems; its retention 
(and lowering to -e) in forms like OE bunde ‘bound’ pret.subj.18&3sg. is analogical, 
see Fulk (1992: 424-5), with references. 
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* In East and North Gmc the stem of the pret.2sg. does not differ from that of the 


1&3sg. The WGmce form is perhaps in origin an aorist, whilst the other forms are in 
origin perfects, see Bammesberger (1986b: 47). The inflexion in East and North Gmc 
is -t, and this would probably have caused phonological changes producing allomorphy 
of the stem within the paradigm, e.g. *rid-t > *ritt > *riss ‘rode’. This may explain 
why the aorist form was substituted for the perfect. Cf. Shields (1995), arguing that 
the WGmc inflexion, preserved in the preterite-present verbs, see §6.143, differs from 
the one reflected in East and North Gmc. 

° The infinitive is etymologically the nom.-acc.sg of a (neut.) verbal noun formed 
with PIE *-on-o-, to which the case ending *-m was attached; on other cases of the 
verbal noun, see the following note. This verbal noun stem is not found in inf. function 
in IE languages outside of Gmc. 

° The inflected infinitive or gerund bears a dative ja-stem ending. In addition, cases 
of the inflected infinitive other than the dative are found in OSax and OHG, see Krahe 
and Meid (1969: II, §83.1). 


6.9 With the following four exceptions, the forms in §6.6 directly reflect 
those in §6.8: (a) WS pres.ind.1sg. bide does not reflect *bido, see §6.11; 
(b) pres.ind.2sg. -st was formed when the ending *-is attracted to itself 
the ¢ in the construction *-istu < *-is pu, in which *p became a stop by 
dissimilation from the preceding fricative, see further §§6.14—-15; (c) in the 
subj.2sg., the WS ending -e most likely does not reflect pres. *-@z and pret. 
*-7z but is analogical to the 183sg;' (d) the ending of the inflected infini- 
tive should be -enne, with i-umlaut, and this form does occur. The ending 
-anne, much commoner in EWS than -enne, must be explained as analogical, 
probably to the uninflected infinitive. 


' Cf. pres. OSax -es, OHG -és, pret. OSax -is, OHG -is. If these endings had *-s 
rather than *-z in WGmc, as would thus appear to have been the case (though many 
assume otherwise, e.g. Campbell, 1977: §731(b)n1), *-s should not have been lost in 
OE on a phonological basis. 


6.10 The Gmc preterite, which is a tense, represents an amalgam of the 
PIE perfect and the PIE aorist, which are categories of verbal aspect, the 
former expressing completed action and the state that results from it, the latter 
momentary action. In the WGmce pret.ind., the 1 and 3sg. stems and endings 
are to be derived from PIE perfect formations, whilst the 2sg. and the pl. 
stems and endings are to be derived from PIE aorists. 


(a) Indicative present 


6.11 WGmce pres.ind.1sg. *bid6 ought to produce OE **bid, with the change 
*-6 > *-w and subsequent high vowel apocope after the heavy syllable, but 
this form is nowhere found. The ending -v/o ought to be retained after 
light syllables, and it is found there in Angl, on the analogy of which it 
must have been restored after heavy stems.' WS -e in the pres.ind.1sg., 
which is also the commonest ending in Rul, is of disputed origin, but it 
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is usually regarded as borrowed from the subjunctive.* Except in poetry 
and in WS texts that display some Anglian features, the only instance of 
pres.ind.1sg. -o (from -u) in WS is CP 397.25 cwedo ‘I say’. The early Kt 
charters have usually -e, but cf. Ch 1510 hato ‘command’, biddo ‘bid’, 
perhaps under Merc influence. PsGI(A) occasionally has -e for -o/-u,* whilst 
-e is the commonest inflexion in Rul, though INbr alternates -o/-a/-u/-e, 
as might be expected due to the merger of most unstressed vowels in INbr, 
see firstly Hogg (1992b: §§6.59-62). The different treatments of the 
pres.ind.1sg. inflexion in Anglian, on the one hand, and West Saxon and 
Kentish, on the other, is entirely in keeping with developments in the 28&3sg.: 
in Angl, the original vowel is restored in the 1sg. as in the 2&3sg., see 
§§6.12-15, whilst in WS and Kt, syncope was generalized in the 1sg. as 
in the 2&3sg. and -e thereafter added in the 1sg.* 


"Keyser and O’Neil (1985: 125-48) point out that final -o appears for -w in PsGI(A) 
only in this inflexion (the proportion is 274 <o> : 48 <u> according to Suzuki, 1988: 
213), and accordingly they argue for a phonological basis for the retention of -o. For 
objections to such a phonological analysis, see Hogg (2000: 362); see also Murray 
(1995: 326-8). 

? For a critique of this and other views, see Bazell (1938: 63-4), but cf. Cowsgill 
(1965). Penhallurick (1978) argues that the subjunctive form was adopted in the first 
person as a mark of politeness to counter the self-assertiveness of self-reference. 

> Cf. also 1sg. PsGI(A) gebidda ‘bid’, also weak fordsegéga ‘pronounce’, onsecg ‘sacrifice’, 
once each, beside forms in -u/-o. 

‘ This insight concerning the way developments in the 1sg. parallel those in the 
2&3sg. is owing to Suzuki (1988), though his analysis is rather that in WS and Kt the 
domain of u-apocope was extended by analogy to that of i-apocope, which does not 
seem a tenable position. 


6.12 In WS and Kt, in the pres.ind.28&3sg. there is regularly Gmc vowel 
harmony before *i, see Hogg (1992b: §§3.6-7), or i-umlaut of the root 
vowel, e.g. 2sg. hilpst ‘help’ (inf. belpan), 3sg. brycd ‘enjoys’ (inf. britcan). 
In addition, as these examples show, there is as a rule syncope of the high 
vowel in the inflexion after a heavy syllable, less regularly after a light. 
Amongst the heavy stems, the chief exceptions are those verbs (all weak) 
that have a stem ending in a postconsonantal sonorant, e.g. timbred ‘con- 
structs’, fréfrest ‘comfort’, see further §6.96. Otherwise, when syncope does 
not occur after heavy stems in WS, the cause may be stylistic, or the text 
containing such forms may be of Angl origin.' Thus, for example, un- 
syncopated forms are the norm in poetry, except that southern compositions 
alternate between syncopated and unsyncopated forms, e.g. Met 3.7 dringd 
‘presses’, 5.15 feld ‘falls’, etc., but 3.2 swinced ‘labours’, 3.5 forléted 
‘abandons’, etc. Syncopated, umlauted forms are the rule in #lfric, but 
unsyncopated, unumlauted forms are not infrequent in EWS, under Mercian 
influence, see ibid.: §1.10. On the other hand, whilst unsyncopated heavy 
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stems represent a minority of forms in Alfredian prose, they are the norm 
in Bede and GD, both of Mercian origin, and in Or only in the section 
describing the voyage of Wulfstan to the mouths of the Vistula (Or 16.21- 
18.2). Amongst the light stems, syncope is least likely to occur in those 
stems ending in a sonorant. Yet even in these instances, syncopated forms 
may be quite common: e.g., nimo ‘takes’ (inf. miman) is twice as frequent 
as nimed, whilst fared, fered ‘goes’ (inf. faran),’ the exclusive form in 
fElfric, is far commoner than fro, ferd. For details regarding the propor- 
tions of syncopated to unsyncopated forms with each sonorant, see Ringe 
(2002: 132-4). As regards light stems ending in other consonants, forms 
like gyfed ‘gives’ (inf. gyfan) and bideo ‘asks’ (inf. biddan) are generally 
missing from WS, except in texts that show some Angl features.’ On the 
situation in Angl, see §§6.15-19. 


' See §6.15n1. The data for all dialects are collected by Hedberg (1945: 285), who 
finds the following proportions of unsyncopated to syncopated verb forms in texts 
representing the various dialects: in Kt, 7 : 131; in WS, 660 : 8782; in Merc, 883 : 
39; in Nbr, 1283 : 5. He reserves as separate categories texts that show a mixture of 
WS and Kt features (279 : 1696) and those that show a mixture of WS and Angl 
features (2802 : 2500). 

2 On the vocalism of fer(e)d, see Hogg (1992b: §5.79(2d)). 

> These findings, based on the DOEC, are somewhat at variance with those of Brunner 
(1965: §358A5) and Ringe (2002: 134). 


6.13 If the stem ended in a dental consonant or an obstruent, the con- 
sonant clusters resulting from syncope in the pres.ind.2&3sg. often underwent 
such processes of assimilation as are described in Hogg (1992b: §§7.88-9, 
7.92). Thus: 


(a) -p-st > -sst > -st, as in cwist ‘say’ (inf. cwedan), wyrst ‘become’ (inf. 
weordan); but p might be restored analogically, e.g. /AECHom II, 3 
26.246 cwedst ‘say’, and the restored cluster might undergo dissimila- 
tion to -tst, e.g. Alc (Warn 35) 425 cwytst ‘say’; 

(b) -d-st > -tst, as in stentst ‘stand’ (inf. standan), hyltst ‘hold’ (inf. healdan), 
and then -tst may yield -st, e.g. AACHom II, 45 336.36 hylst ‘hold’; 
likewise original -tst may be so reduced, e.g. Solil 1 47.12 ongyst 
‘perceive’ (inf. ongytan); 

(c) -g-st > -hst, as in lyhst ‘lie’ (inf. léogan), dribst ‘suffer’ (dréogan); this 
-hst is never spelt -xt, though original -hst is rarely so spelt, e.g. HHom 
13.127 gesyxt ‘see’ (inf. séon); 

(d) -c-st > -hst rarely, as in weak téhst ‘teach’; 

(e) -ng-st > -ncst, as in gebrincst ‘bring? (inf. bringan); 
29.21 tsprenst ‘sprinkle’ (weak); 

(f)  -t-b, -d-p > -tt (> -t), as in hétt, hét ‘commands’ (inf. hatan), létt, 
Iét ‘leads’ (inf. lédan), fint ‘finds’ (inf. findan); 


' cf. also Exod 
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(g) -s-p > -st, as in rist ‘rises’ (inf. risan), fryst ‘freezes’ (inf. fréosan), also 
wixt ‘grows’ (inf. weaxan, where x = hs); 

(h) -g-b > -hp, as in stibd ‘climbs’ (inf. stigan), flihd ‘flies’ (inf. 
fléogan);° 

(i) -c-b > -hp, rarely, as in forbryho ‘breaks’ (inf. forbrecan), weak wrehd 
‘arouses’ (inf. wreééan);* or occasionally -c-p > -ct, as in weak OccGl 
49 656 ofOrect ‘presses’ (inf. ofOryécan), 604 gehydléct ‘repeats’ (inf. 
geedlééan); 

(j) -ng-p > -ncp, as in brinco ‘brings’ (inf. bringan). 


A few other assimilations are quite isolated, thus PsGI(A) gefiht ‘rejoices’ 
(inf. geféon), onf6éht ‘accepts’ (inf. onfén), weak CP(C) geypt ‘reveals’ (inf. 
yppan).° Analogical restorations, however, are not uncommon, e.g. stendst 
‘stand’, asingst ‘sing’, h@td ‘commands’, arisp ‘rises’, astigph ‘climbs’. 


' The change is attested in this verb only. Campbell (1977: §732) cites a by-form 
brinst which we are unable to authenticate, but for a phonological parallel cf. Gen 
46.3 strensta ‘strongest’. 

2 The form is in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud Misc. 509. See the edition of Marsden 
(2008: 121). 

> In LWS this change is rare after light syllables, but Alfric has wihd, awehd ‘weighs’, 
once each. 

+ As a consequence, the reverse spelling -cd for -hd is sometimes found, as in underfécd 
‘accepts’ (inf. underf6n), forswylcd ‘swallows’ (inf. forswelgan). 

* The forms in Bo and Met reported by Brunner (1965: §359A9) as illustrating the 
change of -p to -t after -h-, -f are not to be found in the DOEC. 


6.14 Since high vowel syncope is not to be expected in a final syllable 
closed by one or more consonants, the likeliest explanation for syncopated 
verb forms in pres.ind.2&3sg. is that the syncope originated in phrases in 
which a pronoun followed and received greater stress than the preceding 
inflexion, e.g. *bricis pu ‘you enjoy’, *bindip hé ‘he binds’. In the second 
person, at least, such phrases could be lexicalized, producing forms like Li 
gesiistu ‘you see’, cuoedestu ‘you say’.' Especially in relatively early texts, 
in fact, e.g. CP(H), the 2sg. ending frequently takes the form -sd; and for 
the most part, Angl texts retain a form of the ending without final -t, but 
see §6.17. Although there is no comparable lexicalization evidenced by 
spellings in the third person, the same conditions for syncope should have 
been found there, since they are also attested by spellings of the 1sg. like 
Beo wen ic (for wéne ic) ‘I expect’ (2x) and Li forgeldig* ‘I repay’, willic 
‘I will’, for forgeldo ic, wille ié. Suzuki (1988: 218-19) offers compelling 
parallels in the Older Futhark and all the older WGmce languages. Since 
a pronoun would not have followed the verb under all circumstances, 
presumably the alternation between syncopated and unsyncopated forms 
was eliminated in WS and Kt by the analogical extension of the syncopated 
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forms to all syntactic environments. This analysis explains why syncope is 
regular only in verbs with heavy stems, since syncope after light syllables 
was late and sporadic at best, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.67—9). For an alterna- 
tive view, see n3. 


' The assumption here is that -st- behaves like a unitary phoneme, the way it does 


in syncopated WS superlatives like byhsta ‘highest’, nyhsta ‘next’, see Hogg (1992b: 
§6.24.2), and in regard to the OE or eME shortening of long vowels in closed syllables, 
since it does not cause shortening of a preceding vowel (cf. PDE waste, most, least, 
etc.). As for the third person, Luick (1922: 196-7) proposed that a phrase like *bindip 
hé was pronounced *bindipé. 

2 On this spelling, see Hogg (1992b: §7.52). 

> This explanation was first advanced by Walde (1900: 125n1). See Fulk (1992: 
§§319-21) for discussion and references. The objection of Ringe (2002: 127-31) that 
postpositive prepositions occurred too infrequently to induce the analogical spread of 
syncope does not seem compelling, considering the high frequency of postpositive 
pronouns in the DOEC (e.g., pa and 0u are enclitic upon a verb in the pres.ind. more 
than 100 times in ECHom, and by no means only in questions), and considering that 
explaining why WGmc has the 2sg. inflexion *-is rather than *-iz is difficult without 
the assumption that *-z was devoiced before *pu, see Fullerton (1975), and cf. *pritez- 
fellan > Got pritsfill, OE pristfell ‘leprosy’. Ringe’s own explanation demands the 
assumption of forms with no reflexes in Gmc: thus, he argues that the final vowel 
of PIE pres.ind.2&3sg. inflexions *-si, *-ti was preserved up to the time of Pre-OE 
syncope, and syncope and apocope applied categorically to forms like *riki(j)u and 
*haubudu, so that OE ricu, héafod, héafdu, héafodu must all be regarded as analogical 
replacements of *ric, *héafd. The hypothetical elements of this are plainly numerous 
in comparison to those of Walde’s explanation. For counterevidence, see $6.15. 


6.15 In Angl and in most poetry, syncope and i-umlaut (or vowel harmony) 
fail in pres.ind.2&3sg. verbs. They also fail frequently in non-/#lfrician 
LWS, though whether this is because unsyncopated forms are a mark of 
the elevated style characteristic of homilies (which make up the greater 
part of the non-lfrician LWS corpus), or a result of authorial or scribal 
dialect, is disputed.' Thus we find, e.g., PsGI(A) 2sg. haldes ‘hold’, oncnawes 
‘recognize’, astiges ‘ascend’, 3sg. halded, oncnadwe0, astiged. It is usually 
explained that syncope occurred regularly in Angl and, along with i-umlaut, 
was subsequently levelled out of these verb forms. If the explanation offered 
in §6.14 is correct, however, it is likelier that syncope was never widespread 
in Angl. If widespread syncope was levelled out, it would be surprising to 
find that i-umlaut was not levelled out at the same time, since the early 
Merc glossaries show sometimes i-umlaut or Gme raising of *e before *i 
but no syncope in relevant forms, thus EpGl séripit ‘scratches’, milcip 
‘milks’, also weak caélith ‘cools’. Assuming that syncope was never wide- 
spread in Angl explains why in heavy stems syncope is found in the second 
person only when a pronoun follows,” thus PsGI(A) aéers 0a ‘you turn 
away’, Li gehérs Ou ‘you hear’, both weak.’ 
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' For discussion, see Fulk (2008: 84; 2010a; forthcoming). 

? An exception is the Merc MtGl(Ru) 27.11 cwidst. 

> These reasons tell against the hypothesis of Ringe (2002) that all heavy-stemmed 
verbs underwent syncope, with extensive analogical restoration in Anglian, on which 
see §6.14n3. Further issues are discussed in Fulk (1992: §§319-21; 2010c). 


6.16 Except in contracted verbs, see §6.40, in PsGI(A) syncope is found 
only in cwid, cy ‘says’, where umlaut is also maintained. Syncopated cwid 
is also found in poetry and in LWS texts that otherwise commonly employ 
Anglian unsyncopated verb forms, e.g. the Blickling and Vercelli Homilies. 
In a number of instances PsGI(A) retains i-umlaut in unsyncopated forms, 
but only when the umlauted vowel is i, e.g. bired ‘bears’, gilded ‘pays’, ites 
‘eat’, swilted ‘dies’, trides ‘tread’, fortrided ‘treads down’. A few syncopated 
forms are in evidence in Rul, e.g. cwidst ‘say’, cwid ‘says’, cym0d ‘comes’, 
gewyrd ‘becomes’, all with umlaut, and all alongside unsyncopated and 
unumlauted forms of the same verbs, whilst Nbr has a syncopated verb 
perhaps only in Li gehérs 6u ‘you hear’ and €ééi0 ‘calls’, perhaps Ru2 giceed 
(or gicéed?) ‘calls’, probably not Li gebeht | hét ‘commands’.' In eKt, 
under Merc influence, verbs are unsyncopated, but in OccGl 49 verb 
forms are generally like WS ones, though e (sometimes spelt <y>, see Hogg, 
1992b: §5.194) may be restored, e.g. éyrd ‘turns’, gelpd ‘boasts’, tret ‘treads’; 
and sometimes -et appears for -e0, e.g. forberet ‘humours’, aweget ‘weighs’, 
see §6.18. 


‘The gloss is on Lat imperat pres., but gehéht can only be preterite, and so hét may 


be, too: cf. WS hét, and on @ for é in Li, see Stolz (1908: §6). On some doubtful 
instances of syncopated forms of cwedan in Li, see Hedberg (1945: 211). 


6.17 The earlier form of the pres.ind.2sg. ending -(e)s, without final t, is 
found in some early texts such as the early Merc glossaries, and cf. Kt 
OccGl 49 852 agelts du ‘you repay’, also weak 136 6u on arets (for asets, 
see Kalbhen, 2003: 171) ‘you set on’. The change of the ending from -(e)s 
to -(e)st appears to have begun in contracted forms, see §6.40. Thus, for 
example, PsGI(A) has onf6ést ‘accept’ and gesist ‘see’, otherwise only forms 
in -(e)s. In Rul, -(e)s and -(e)st alternate, whilst the latter is uncommon in 
Nbr, found chiefly in contracted forms, e.g. Li gesiist beside gesiistu ‘you 


> 


see. 


6.18 In the very earliest texts, the 3sg. ending may still be spelt with <i>, 
as in LRid 3 hlimmith ‘resounds’. Spellings with <i> are sporadic in later 
Angl. As the example illustrates, the final sound may be written <th> in 
early texts, especially in the early Merc glossaries. In those, as well as in 
various Angl texts, and with weak verbs in CP, the spelling may occasion- 
ally be with <t> or <d>, e.g. Ru2 giscinet ‘shines’, fallet ‘falls’, Rul cymid 
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‘comes’. The form -et also occurs in Kt OccGl 49, see §6.16.' At least in 
texts later than the early Merc glossaries, the variant in <d> may be due 
to scribal error, as failure to cross the upstroke of <d> is a common scribal 
mistake. 


' The ending -et probably originated as a sandhi variant before words beginning with 


fricatives, where [8] would have developed to [t] by dissimilation. 


6.19 In INbr, there is much variation in the spelling of the vowels of all 
the verb inflexions, so that the pres.ind.2sg. inflexion may be -es, -as, -@s, 
the 3sg. -e0, -ad, -@0, with comparable variation in the latter inflexion also 
in the Merc Rul. Furthermore, in Nbr the 2sg. ending frequently replaces 
the 3sg., e.g. cuoedas, -es, -ces beside cuoedad ‘says’, a change that became 
the basis for the ‘northern subject rule’ first observable in ME. This equiva- 
lence led to the occasional use of endings in -d in the 2sg., thus Li geléfed, 
DurRitGl giléfed ‘believe’.' 


1 


For a thorough treatment of the 2sg. endings, see Flasdieck (1934). The origin of 
the inflexions in -s is much contested. They are very commonly said to be the result 
of Scandinavian influence. For counterarguments, with references, see D. Miller 
(2002). 


6.20 The pres.ind.pl. inflexion -ad has the same variants that are to be 
expected on the basis of the variants of 3sg. -(e)d, see §§6.18-19. Thus, 
-ad and -at occur occasionally, as in PsGI(A) bicumad ‘occur’, cweodad ‘say’, 
weak CP(H) /@rat ‘teach’, and the vowel of the ending is spelt variously 
in INbr and in Rul, as in -ad, -ed, -¢gp. In addition, the -s that has spread 
from the pres.ind.2sg. to the 3sg. has also spread not infrequently to the 
plural in INbr, as in Li cuedas ‘say’, cym(m)es, cymes ‘come’. 


(b) Indicative preterite 


6.21 Pret.ind.2sg. -e reflects WGmce *-i, which should have been lost after 
a heavy syllable, e.g. *bindi (ba) (you) bound’. Presumably it was restored 
by analogy to the ending retained after light syllables, as with *witi > wite 
(Oz) ‘(you) departed’, cf. §6.11 on the similar analogical development in 
the Angl pres.ind.1sg. Although pret.ind.18&3sg. -@ properly results from 
the PGmc loss of the PIE perfect inflexions *-a and *-e, respectively, WGmc 
2sg. *-i most likely reflects the PIE thematic aorist ending *-e-s > PGmc 
*-iz.' East and North Gmc, by contrast, retain a 2sg. ending -t derivable, 
with some analogical levelling, from the PIE perfect, see Krahe and Meid 
(1969: II, §73), and this is preserved in OE preterite-present verbs, see 
§6.142. Occasionally -e is omitted when the pronoun 6# immediately follows, 
e.g. EGram 224.4, 232.2 com du ‘did you come’, Soul I 17 druh da ‘did 
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you suffer’. Possibly this is due to a reduction similar to that before an 
enclitic pronoun described in §6.7, but perhaps it is due in some instances 
simply to scribal misapprehension of the construction as imperative. In 
INbr and in Rul the weak pret.2sg. ending -es(t) may be attached to verbs 
of the seventh class with a stem ending in f, as in Li hehtes ‘commanded’, 
forleortes (beside forleorte) ‘let’. 


' A difficulty with this derivation is that the PIE aorist had accent on the theme vowel 


rather than the root, leaving no opportunity for Verner’s Law to apply to the following 
fricative in Gmc, see Hogg (1992b: §§4.4—5); and if PIE *-es produced *-is rather than 
*-iz in Gme, *-s should not have been lost in OE, cf. developments in the pres.ind.2sg. 
No persuasive explanation has been offered; the comments of Barnes (1975) are gener- 
ally unhelpful. 


6.22 Pret.ind.pl. -om is the development of earlier -un, the latter of which 
is rare in WS but frequent in the early Merc glossaries and in PsGI(A). The 
variant -an, not uncommon in EWS, occurs in all dialects, and -en is to be 
found occasionally in Ang] texts. Final -7 is not generally lost from this ending 
in Nbr, except in RuneRuthwellA cwomu ‘came’ and weak bismeraedu 
‘humiliated’. On the use of the prefix ge- with preterites, see §6.30. 


(c) Subjunctive 


6.23 The distinction between ind. and subj. forms is for the most part 
maintained in EWS, but in LWS pl. -on spreads from the ind. to the subj., 
both pres. and pret., and -on, -an are found sometimes even in EWS in the 
pret. In Nbr, and often in Ru1, sg. and pl. inflexions are undifferentiated 
after the loss of final -v, the plural inflexion appearing as -e, -a, -@, rarely 
-en. But ind. -on (-un, -an) not infrequently invades the pret.pl.subj., see 
e.g. Kolbe (1912: §211). On umlaut in the pret.subj., see §6.25. 


6.24 In EWS, beside -en, -on, -an, the pl. of both pres. and pret.subj. may 
bear the inflexion -e, e.g. Or 100.31 fubte ‘fought’ pl. In the pres. this is 
restricted to instances in which a pronoun precedes the verb; it is commoner 
and more widespread in the pret. The incidence is high enough in the pret., 
but not the pres., to suggest that here -e may be etymologically correct and 
-en an analogical replacement on the basis of the pres. Campbell (1977: 
§473) supposes that final -7 was lost more commonly after *-7- than after 
other vowels, and he points to the oblique ending -e in im-stem nouns, see 
§2.89n1. Alternatively, loss of -2 may have occurred in sandhi, when a 
consonant group was formed by final -n and a following word-initial 
consonant, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.10, 85), also Luick (1914-40: §680). 
But this would require analogical extension of forms in -e to other sandhi 
environments, and it would not explain why -e is commoner in the pret. 
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6.25 As the pret.subj. inflexions all contained PGmce *7, see §6.8, umlaut 
should be expected in the root. Whilst umlaut is normal in the NGmc 
pret.subj., and it occurs in the present of some preterite-present verbs in 
OE, see §6.134, there is no indisputable example amongst strong verbs. The 
likeliest example is JnGl(Ru) 13.6 dw6ége 2sg. ‘cleansed’.' Rather, preterite 
subjunctives in the earliest glossaries point to the conclusion that the endings 
of the present subjunctive were extended to the preterite at an early date 
in thematic verbs, e.g. EpGl, ErfGl 1 swicudae ‘deceived’ (weak).* 


' For a discussion of some other, very insecure examples, see Brunner (1965: §377A), 
and cf. Bammesberger (1982b: 414-15). 
* See Bammesberger (1982b: 415-16). 


(d) Imperative 


6.26 The original Gmc. imper.2pl. inflexion was identical to the ind.2pl. 
inflexion. When the latter was replaced in NSGmc by the ind.3pl. inflexion, 
so was the former, giving OE -ap. In INbr this may also be -as, as in the 
indicative, less often -ed, -es, -@6, -@s. And of course when a 1 or 2pl. 
pronoun follows, the ending may be -e, see §6.7. 


(e) Non-finite forms 


6.27 On the origin of the infinitive, inflected and uninflected, see §6.8nn5-6. 
As might be expected, the uninflected infinitive inflexion -an is reduced to 
-a in Nbr, and frequently in Rul, beside which may appear -e, -@, -o. The 
etymological inflexion -enne of the inflected infinitive, which is missing 
altogether from PsGI(A) (which has only -amne), is in all dialects but IKt 
less frequent than unumlauted -anne (rarely -onne, -ane, -ene), see §6.9. 
Late Kt OccGl 49 has only -en(n)e. Not infrequently in poetry, an un- 
inflected infinitive is found for an inflected one, e.g. Beo 2556 to friclan 
‘for desiring’, though often scribes have substituted inflected for uninflected 
forms that can on that account be detected only on the basis of metrical 
scansion, see Fulk (1992: §3, with references). Uninflected infinitives after 
to are uncommon in prose, e.g. HHomM 1 55, ArPrGl 1 40.46 to béon 
‘to be’. 


6.28 Present participles are declined both definite and indefinite, the way 
most adjectivals are. When they are indefinite, they are inflected like ja- and 
jo-stem adjectives, i.e. like wilde (§4.32). The WGmce inflexion *-andi of 
the present participle is reflected as -endi, -endi (once -indi) in the earliest 
texts, e.g. weak EpGl 293 risaendi ‘shaking’ (inf. brisian). Later, in all 
dialects it is most commonly -ende, with a few mostly unsurprising vari- 
ants, such as -ande, -onde, -cende. 
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6.29 Past participles are declined both definite and indefinite, like disyl- 
labic adjectives, §§4.44ff. In PGmce, the past participle of strong verbs was 
formed by the addition of the suffix *-an-, to which normal definite and 
indefinite adjective inflexions were added. PGmc *-an- reflected PIE *-on-, 
to which there was the ablaut alternant *-en-, giving PGmc *-in-, reflected 
in some early forms, e.g. EpGl 606 forsleginum ‘slain’, cf. 385 gibaen 
‘given’, etc. As in this forsleginum, the suffix *-in- would cause umlaut to 
appear in OE words, e.g. Or 115.10 atancymen ‘foreign’, MtGI(Li) 11.21 
gewoerden ‘become’.' The suffix *-an- should have developed to *-un- in 
PGmce when followed by /u(:)/ in the next syllable, see Hogg (1992b: §3.34), 
and cf. the cases affected in the formally similar m-stems, §2.84. This 
*-un- could then be extended analogically to other cases, and this may be 
what is reflected in forms like CorpGl 2 5.390 geborone ‘borne’, Ruin 6 
undereotone ‘undermined’, 7 forweorone ‘decayed’; in the latter two, the 
back mutation in the root is difficult to explain without this assumption. 


' The form MtGI(Ru) 14.3 *gibroecen often cited in this connexion is a ghost: the 


form in manuscript is gibrocen, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. D. 2.19, fol. 77v12 
in Liuzza and Doane (1995). 


6.30 There is a tendency for the prefix ge- to be added to a past participle 
that does not already bear a prefix, though there is wide variability from 
verb to verb. Thus, for example, in the DOEC the rough proportion of 
past participles with ge- to those without any prefix for the verb céosan 
‘choose’ is 107 : 1; for belpan ‘help’ 3 : 1;' for niman ‘take’ 9 : 1; for 
cwedan ‘say’ 2: 1. This tendency is very strong in most transitive verbs, 
though the rule is not inflexible, see Hogg (1992c: 148). Thus, for example, 
the ratio for the uninflected past participle of transitive writan ‘write’ is 
9:1, for biddan ‘command’ 11 : 1, whilst for intransitive cuman ‘come’ 
it is about 1 : 20, but for feallan ‘fall’ 7 : 1. Yet there is also a tendency, though 
less strong, to add ge- to preterites of all sorts: the rough proportion of 
ge- to O- in preterites for céosan is 10 : 1; for helpan 2 : 1; for niman 
(18&3sg. only) 1: 1; for cwedan 1 : 63. The present stem may also add 
ge-, usually without apparent change of meaning, though this happens less 
frequently, e.g. for unmutated stems of céosan 2 : 1; for helpan 1 : 3, for 
niman 1 : 2, for cwedan 1 : 68. The significance of ge- is much contested.’ 


1 


Unprefixed holpen occurs only in DurRitGl (5x). 
* For references, see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: cl, n11); also Crouch (1995). 


2 Stems 


6.31 Strong verbs are characterized by alternations in the form of the 
stem resulting from ablaut alternations in PIE.’ Excluding minor variants, 
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strong verbs exhibit no more than four discrete forms of the stem, and so 
for every strong verb it is conventional to list four principal parts, even 
when the stem is identical in two or more of those parts. The four principal 
parts are: (i) infinitive, containing the unumlauted form of the present stem 
as well as of imperative forms and non-finite forms other than the pa.part.; 
(ii) pret.ind.3sg., with the same stem as the pret.ind.1sg.; (iii) pret.ind.pl., 
with the same stem as the pret.ind.2sg. and pret.subj.; (iv) past participle. 


' On the derivation of individual Gmc strong verb stems, see Seebold (1970). 


6.32 Strong verbs in the early Gmc languages are conventionally divided 
into seven classes on the basis of the patterns of vowel alternation found 
in the formation of present and preterite stems in PGmce. In the first six 
classes the variants result from ablaut alternations in PIE. The differences 
amongst classes 1-5 are largely due to sound changes in Gmc, since, with 
few exceptions, the vocalism reflects a PIE ablaut pattern e : o : O, with 
*e in the pres., *o in the perfect sg., and *@ in the aorist or perfect pl. 
and pa.part. Class 6 departs from this pattern, but the alternations that it 
displays nonetheless involve ablaut variants. The unifying characteristic of 
class 7, as revealed by this class in Gothic, is that, sometimes in addition 
to showing ablaut variants, verbs originally formed the preterite with a 
reduplicative prefix, just as with the PIE perfect. Most verbs of class 7 
showed no difference in ablaut grade between present and preterite singular, 
and it is for this reason that reduplication was preserved in these verbs in 
PGme whilst it was abandoned in the other six classes, to distinguish more 
plainly present and preterite stems.’ A few relic forms survive in OE and 
other NWGmc languages to show that reduplication was once to be found 
in class 7 in these languages, too, but they all show a regular re-formation 
of the method of forming the preterite, see §6.70. It will become apparent 
in the discussion below that a synchronic grammar of OE would have to 
recognize a great many more than seven classes of strong verbs, since 
already in PGmce the seven classes were not uniform in regard to stem 
formation, and prehistoric sound changes have introduced a great deal 
more diversity within each OE class. The sevenfold taxonomy is thus useful 
chiefly for historical and comparative purposes. Yet even in a synchronic 
grammar some regularities would have to be recognized, as evidenced 
particularly by instances in which stem alternations have undergone change 
on an analogical basis, e.g. in regard to contracted verbs of classes 1 and 2, 
see §6.45.? 


' See Jasanoff (2007: 243-4). 

Cf. Krygier (2001), reaching the opposite conclusion. On the disunity within each 
of the seven classes and the non-abstractness of underlying representation, see Levin 
(1964) and Johnson (1986), respectively. 
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(a) Ablaut patterns 


6.33 Amongst the seven classes of strong verbs which are generally recog- 
nized in OE, in the first six the patterns of ablaut alternation and stem 
formation are comparatively regular. With variations explained below in 
the context of discussion of each individual class, the chief ablaut alternants 
in OE may be identified as these for principal parts (i-iv) in classes 1-6: 


class (1) (ii) (iii) (iv) 
1 1 a i i 
2 éo éa u fe) 
3 e Ba u fe) 
4 e ze # fe) 
5 e Ba #& e 
6 a fe) fe) a 


There is great variety in the ablaut patterns encountered in the seventh 
class, see further §6.76. 


6.34 As remarked in §6.32, most of the ablaut alternations tabulated in 
§6.33 may be derived from a PIE alternation (i) e (ii) o (iii-iv) @. In class 
1 this alternation takes the form *ey : *oy: *i in PIE, i.e. the ablauting 
vowel followed by the glide *y, for example in the root *leyp- : *loyp- : 
*lip-, in the last of which the approximant */j/ between consonants in the 
absence of a vowel is realized as the syllabic allophone *[i]. In PGmc, the 
sequences *ey and *oy developed to diphthongs, *ei (> *7, Hogg 1992b: 
§3.3) and *ai respectively, the latter developing in OE to d (ibid.: §§5.7-9), 
hence the OE ablaut alternation 7: 4: i. In class 2 the PIE alternation was 
*ew:*ow: *u, yielding PGmc *eu: *au: *u, which developed normally 
to OE éo: éa: u (ibid.: §§5.41ff.). In regard to u in this series, it remains 
in OE in principal part (iii), where it was followed by *u in the next 
syllable in the pret. plural, e.g. WGmc *budun > budon ‘commanded’, whilst 
in principal part (iv) it was lowered to o before *a in the next syllable 
(ibid.: §3.10), e.g. WGme *budanaz > boden. In class 3 the PIE alternation 
was *eRC : *oRC: *RC, where R = /r, |, m, n/' and C = any obstruent, 
regularly yielding PGmc *eRC: *aRC : *uRC, usually with development 
of *uRC to OE uRC or oRC under the same conditions as in class 2. The 
underlying pattern in this class is much obscured by various subsequent 
phonological developments, see §6.51. In class 4 the PIE alternation was 
as in class 3, but with a vowel rather than an obstruent after R, and the 
development was to PGmc *eR: *aR : *uR,* again with lowering of *u 
to o in the fourth principal part. The third principal part in class 4 (as well 
as class 5) does not conform to the predicted ablaut pattern, since the 
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vowel in OE is not **u but WS &, non-WS é. Of the various explanations 
that have been proposed, the likeliest are that Gmc *@ in the plural origin- 
ated in the verb *etan in class 5 (see below), resulting from contraction 
of the root vowel (of the singular) with the reduplicative vowel *e- of the 
PIE perfect or the augment *e- of the PIE imperfect, see §6.70, or the vowel 
@ in the pret.pl. of class 4 stems from an aorist comparable to Lat sédimus. 
Neither of these explanations is without difficulties.** A promising new 
direction links the long vowel to the possible influence of related gerundives 
in *-i-/-ja-, e.g. the etymon of OE -bere (as in westmbere ‘fruitful’) beside 
beran ‘bear’, see Heidermanns (1999). The stems of class 5 are structured 
like those of class 4, except that the postvocalic consonant is not a sonorant. 
As a consequence, in the fourth principal part there is no development of 
Gmc u from a syllabic sonorant, and instead the vowel is Gmc *e, sometimes 
regarded as the reflex of schwa secundum, e.g. by Prokosch (1939: §59).° 
The ablaut alternations in class 6 are plainly unlike those in classes 1-5 
and do not reflect the PIE pattern e : o : O. They are thought to reflect in 
part alternations between full and reduced grades of PIE stems containing 
*H, e.g. PIE *weH-dh- > *wdadh- > OE wéd ‘advanced’ and PIE *wH-db- > 
OE wadan inf.’ This cannot have been the only source, however, and it is 
unclear why there should be reduced grade in the first and fourth principal 
parts and full grade in the second and third. Theories designed to explain 
this generally rely heavily on the assumption of analogical developments.’ 

' But some verbs of class 3 contain no sonorant in the stem, e.g. feohtan ‘fight’, 

bregdan ‘weave’, see §6.51n1. 
* Antevocalic *R (rather than *R) should not actually have occurred after an initial 
consonant in PIE. It might be assumed that this is a sandhi variant extended from 
contexts in which the initial consonant of the verb formed a cluster with a preceding 
word-final consonant, with syllabification under Sievers’s Law, see Collinge (1985: 
159-74). Rather, Prokosch (1939: §59) explains Gmc *u here as the development of 
schwa secundum before a sonorant, cf. below in regard to class 5. At all events, Gmc 
*u here is unlikely to be purely analogical but would seem to have some phonological 
basis, given the different development in class 5. 

Analogy to the pret. of *etan is the view of Mottausch (2000), supported by 
Mailhammer (2007: 67-86), both of whom offer a conspectus of the many explan- 
ations that have been offered. Cf. Kortlandt (1992) and Tanaka (2006), the latter with 
counterarguments. Derivation from an imperfect is the suggestion of Bammesberger 
(1986b: §7.4.4). That @ is not the original vocalism is indicated by the plurals sculon, 
gemunon, genugon of preterite-present verbs originally belonging to class 4, see 
§§6.136-7. On the possibility of regular lengthened grade in the singular of the sigmatic 
aorist in PIE, see Szemerényi (1996: §§9.4.2.1(c), 6.2.8 Addendum 1). 

* Lass and Anderson (1975: 32; cf. J.M. Anderson 1970: 177) propose a phonological 
lengthening rule with grammatical conditioning in verbs with a single stem-final con- 
sonant. But historically, at least, the problem must have a morphological explanation. 
* As the parallel with classes 1-4 suggests, reduced ablaut grade is to be expected in 
the fourth principal part, though OE e appears to reflect a full-grade vowel. In the 
presence of a sonorant, reduction of the ablaut vowel in the fourth principal part 
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produces reduced grade in the form of a PIE syllabic sonorant. When no sonorant (or 
laryngeal consonant, see n6 below) is present, reduction of the ablaut vowel would 
normally produce zero grade, i.e. non-syllabicity. If reduced syllabicity were somehow 
maintained in the absence of a sonorant, perhaps on an analogical basis, the result 
would be a vowel referred to as schwa secundum, often written » or , and presumably 
representing [a]. (On schwa primum, see below, n6é.) Schwa secundum was subsequently 
realized as a full-grade vowel. The rationale for positing the existence of a schwa 
secundum is doubted by many, e.g. Szemerényi (1996: §4.1.11). It seems necessary, 
however, to account for a form like Grk memtéc ‘cooked’, which, being a pa.part., ought 
to have reduced grade in the root. Mottausch (2000: 53), supported by Mailhammer 
(2007: 68-9), argues, to the contrary, that full-grade e in the pa.part. of verbs of class 
5 is of relatively late analogical origin. 

° *H is referred to as a ‘laryngeal consonant’, perhaps one of several such consonants, 
perhaps not actually laryngeal in nature, presumably a fricative of some sort, see 
Lindeman (1987). The syllabic form *H corresponds to shwa primum (“*a) in earlier 
reconstructions of PIE, since it was once thought simply to have been a vowel. Its 
reflex in Gmc stressed syllables is a. *H was lost after a vowel, with compensatory 
lengthening, producing *é, *6, or *d. 

7 See, e.g., Prokosch (1939: §60), Bammesberger (1986b: 54-8). On the Gmc a-verbs 
see also Austefjord (1987), Mottausch (1996), Mailhammer (2007: 89-103), with 
references. 


6.35 The ablaut alternants *e : *o : *© posited in §6.32 correspond to 
alternations found in the different tenses of some other IE languages. This 
may be seen from an examination of each of the four principal parts of 
strong verbs: (i) the ablaut grade *e reflected in the first principal part of 
strong verbs of classes 1-5 is commonly reflected in present stems in other 
languages, e.g. Grk pépa, Lat ferd ‘I bear’; (ii) the grade *o reflected in the 
second principal part in classes 1-5 is found in the singular of the perfect 
in other languages: thus, for example, beside Grk Aes ‘T leave’, reflecting 
the PIE root *leyp- in the present stem, the perfect is AéAoura ‘I have left’, 
PIE root *-loyp-; (iii) the reduced grade found in the third principal part 
in classes 1-3 is reconstructed for PIE throughout the paradigm of the 
thematic asigmatic aorist and everywhere outside of the singular for the 
perfect, which is the situation encountered in Sanskrit. Forms of the Gmc 
verb using the stem of the third principal part in classes 1-3 show signs 
of being an amalgam of perfect and aorist forms: the endings reflect PIE 
aorist endings, whilst the accentual alternations required to produce the 
consonant alternations under Verner’s Law in at least some of these classes 
are those of the PIE perfect, see §6.42. The conflation of perfect and aorist 
forms perhaps stems in part from the appearance of the reduced grade in 
both categories, an identity that would have been enhanced by loss in Gmc 
of the other PIE categorial markers, the augment (initial *e-) in the aorist 
and the initial reduplicative syllable in the perfect. That separate aorist and 
perfect forms remained in use past the PGmce period is suggested by the 
observation that the 2sg.pret. in East and North Gmc is to be derived from 
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a PIE perfect, whilst that in WGmce reflects an aorist form, see §6.8n4. As 
for the long vowel in the third principal part in classes 4-5, this perhaps 
derives in part from the class of PIE athematic asigmatic aorists, cf. Grk 
é-otn-v, Sanskrit a-sthd-m ‘I stood’; it is paralleled in Lat perfects like véni 
‘I came’, sédi ‘I sat’, etc.,' but see the discussion in §6.34; (iv) the reduced 
grade found in the fourth principal part of verbs of classes 1-6 is what is 
found in PIE verbal adjectives in *-to- and *-no-, the latter of which rep- 
resents the origin of the -v- that marks the past participles of Gmc strong 
verbs: cf. Grk KAv-té6g ‘renowned’, related to the verb KAta ‘I hear’, and 
Sanskrit anna- ‘food’ < *ad-na-, to the verb root ad- ‘eat’. 


' See the discussion in Prokosch (1939: §57). 


6.36 Even in classes 1-5, not all strong verbs form the first principal part 
on the basis of the PIE ablaut grade *e, for a number reflect the PIE reduced 
grade, e.g. briican ‘enjoy’ for expected * *bréocan in class 2, murnan ‘mourn’ 


3 


for expected **meornan < *mernan in class 3.' These are the so-called 
aorist presents.” Examples are to be found in several strong verb classes; 
the relevant verbs are identified below in the individual discussion of each 
strong class, §§6.44, 6.48, 6.52, 6.59, 6.72. In addition to reduced grade 
in the root, relevant verbs show the effects of Verner’s Law (Hogg 1992b: 
§§4.4-5), due to accent on the theme vowel in PIE, see n2. 


'  Murnan correctly shows the reflex of the PIE reduced grade *myn-, whilst brican 


shows a long vowel for an expected short. The reason is disputed, but Prokosch (1939: 
§55; so also Hogg, 1992c: 153) argues that the long vowel in the first principal part 
of verbs of class 1 (and the long diphthong in corresponding full-grade forms of verbs 
of class 2, might it be added?) served as a model for analogical lengthening. Campbell 
(1977: §736(b)) seems to envisage replacement of *éo (rather than *u) by #, on the 
proportion Gmc *7 ~ *ai (class 1) : *# ~ *au (class 2). 

2 Sometimes referred to as the tuddti type (Sanskrit tuddti ‘strikes’). ‘Aorist’ here 
refers to aspect rather than tense: theoretically, a present stem might be either durative 
in aspect, and thus formed with full grade of the root, or momentary (i.e., aorist), and 
thus formed with reduced grade of the root and accent on the thematic vowel, as with 
tuddti. Accordingly, we find side by side durative *gerbh- in OE ceorfan ‘carve’ and 
aorist *grbh- in Grk ypdégm ‘I write’. In Gmc, the more frequently used of the two 
present stems was generalized, though which of the two was more frequent varied 
from verb to verb according to its semantics. This is the usual explanation. Cf., however, 
Bammesberger (1984b), who argues that the tuddti type represents an innovation in 
both Indic and Germanic. He suggests that the reduced-grade roots originated in 
the nt-participle of athematic verbs and spread because of the similarity of the mt- 
formations to the pres.3pl. of thematic verbs. To the contrary, Mailhammer (2006: 
8-13; 2007: 117-38) argues that the co-occurrence of stems with reduced and full 
grade in Gmce indicates that the latter are re-formations of the former, which must 
then have been rather commoner in PGmce. Learned but unconvincing is the analysis 
of Vine (1985). 
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(b) Variant stem types 
(i) Weak presents 


6.37 The suffix *-yo- (> Gmc *-ja-) could be added to a verbal or nominal 
root in PIE to form a present verb stem.. The result in WGme is iumlaut 
of the root vowel (or raising of e to i in PGmc, Hogg, 1992b: §3.6), as in 
OE wépan ‘weep’, cf. the noun wop ‘cry’, and biddan ‘pray’, cf. gebed ‘prayer’. 
In addition, if *-ja- followed a light syllable, it would cause gemination of 
a stem-final consonant other than /r/. Thus, for example, a WGmc infinitive 
of a verb of class 6 was *xav-j-an, producing OE hebban ‘lift’, with gemination 
and umlaut, though the other principal parts (df, hofon, hafen) are the 
normal ones expected of verbs of class 6, since the *-ja- suffix was attached 
only to the present stem. Because Gmc *-ja- is formally identical to the 
causative suffix used to form weak verbs of the first class, strong verbs bearing 
this suffix are inflected in the present the same way weak verbs of the first 
class are, see §6.80. They are therefore referred to as strong verbs with weak 
presents. The present tense of hebban was inflected as follows in LWS:'? 


Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 hebbe hebbe 
2 hef(e)st hebbe hefe 
3 hef(e)d hebbe 
Pl. hebbad hebben hebbad 
Infinitive hebban 
Pres.part. hebbende 


Verbs with weak presents are best attested in classes 5—6, though they originally 
appeared much more widely. The relevant verbs are identified below in the 
individual discussion of each strong class, §§6.55, 6.63, 6.65, 6.67, 6.74. 


' Not all forms are attested, but parallels in other verb paradigms leave no doubt. 


2 On the historical development of paradigms like this, see §6.82. 


(ii) Contracted verbs 


6.38 Since [h], the lenition of [x], was lost between voiced sounds in 
Pre-OE, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.45-51), verb stems ending in [x] were subject 
to this loss. After a loss between vowels, vowel contraction (hiatus resolu- 
tion) occurred, and verbs in which this development took place are generally 
referred to as contract(ed) verbs or verba contracta.' In such verbs, [x] perhaps 
originally occurred only in the stems of the first and second principal parts, 
due to the effects of Verner’s Law, see §6.42, and intervocalically (i.e., 

leniting position) only in forms of the present stem. Thus, although ae 
is contraction in, for example, fléon < *fléohan ‘flee’, the other principal 
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parts show no contraction: fléah, flugon, flogen. The following are repre- 
sentative EWS paradigms of the present stems of the verbs wréon ‘cover’ 
(class 1), séon ‘see’ (class 5), sléan ‘strike’ (class 6), fon ‘take’ (class 7): 


Indicative 
Sg. 1 wréo so sléa fo 
2 wriehst siehst sliehst féhst 
3 wriehd siehd slichd fehd 
Pl. wréod sod sléad £60 
Subjunctive 
Sg. wréo séo sléa fo 
Pl. wréon séon sléan fon 
Imperative 
Sg. wréoh seoh sleah foh 
Pl. wréod sod sléad £60 
Infinitive 
wréon séon sléan fon 


Present participle 
wréonde seonde sléande fonde 


The differences in inflexion amongst these four examples are due to differ- 
ences in ablaut patterns amongst the verb classes. The particulars are dis- 
cussed, and the relevant verbs listed, below in the individual discussion of 
each strong class, §§6.45, 6.49, 6.53, 6.62, 6.66, 6.73. Note that in WS 
there is no contraction in the pres.ind.2&3sg., where instead h is preserved, 
for disputed reasons, see Hogg (1992b: §7.51), and cf. Fulk (2010b). 


' On vowel contraction, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.131-49), with the qualification offered 
in §3.26n1 of the present volume. 


6.39 The paradigms in §6.38 may be derived from WGmce paradigms of 
the following types: 


Indicative 
Se. 1 *wrixd *sexwO *slax6 *fax0 
2 *wrixis * sixwis *slaxist *faxis 
3 *wrixip *sixwib *slaxip *faxip 
PLS *wrixanp *sexwanb *slaxanp *faxanp 
Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 * wrixé *sexwe *slaxé *faxé 


Pl. 3 *wrixen *sexwen *slaxén *faxen 
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Imperative 
Sg. *wrix * sex *slax *fax 
Pl. *wrixanp *sexwanp *slaxanp *faxanp 
Infinitive 
*wrixan *sexwan *slaxan *faxan 


Present participle 
*wrixandi *sexwandi *slaxandi *faxandi 


Most of the forms in the paradigms in §6.38 develop as expected out of 
these WGmce forms, with the adjustments explained in §§6.9ff. The diph- 
thong in forms like sléan < WGmce *slaxan poses some difficulty, but it 
would appear that breaking of *@ to *ea in Pre-OE *sleaxan antedates 
restoration of a, see Hogg (1992b: §5.38), and cf. Fulk (2010b).' 


' Tt must not be supposed instead that /x/ was lenited and lost before the restoration 


of a, since the latter is an early development, antedating initial palatalization, whilst 
the loss of [h] is a late development, see Hogg (1992b: §§7.50-1). 


6.40 In Angl, where there was no syncope in the pres.ind.2&3sg., there 
is instead generally loss of / and vowel contraction, e.g. PsGI(A) gesist, 
gesi0 ‘see(s)’, though in contracted verbs there is not uncommonly either 
restoration of the vocalic ending as a separate syllable or sporadic preserva- 
tion of hiatus upon loss of [h], e.g. PsGI(A) gesied ‘sees’, Li fliid ‘flees’, see 
Hogg (1992b: §5.133). Forms retaining / in the pres.ind.2&3sg. occur 
sporadically in Merc, e.g. PsGI(A) gefthd, gefibt ‘exults’ (beside gefid), 
onfééht ‘accepts’ (beside onf6éd), Rul gesibst, gesihp ‘see(s)’ (beside sis, etc.). 
Conversely, forms of the Anglian type occur in a small number of instances 
in Kt OccGl 49 beside the WS type, thus forsiod ‘despises’, aflid ‘flees’. Also 
in Angl there occur pres.ind.1sg. forms in -m, thus PsGl(A) fléom ‘T flee’, 
Li sium, séom ‘T see’ (but Li foe ‘I take’). These can only be by analogy to 
béom ‘I shall be’ and dom ‘I do’, on the basis of the consideration that 
béo- and do- were plainly analysable as the stems of these.’ 


Hence, not by analogy to Angl eam, am ‘I am’, which can only have been mono- 
morphemic. On this issue, see Hogg (2003: 78-80). 


6.41. On contraction in forms of baan, without loss of [h], see §6.72. The 
verb féolan ‘penetrate’, from *feolhan, shows loss of [h] and compensatory 
lengthening, see firstly Hogg (1992b: §7.45). The other principal parts, 
fealh, fulgon, folgen, are comparable to those of contracted verbs, see 
§6.38. In Angl there is smoothing in the pres.ind.2&3sg. and in the subj. 
because a front vowel originally followed, see ibid.: §5.100. Thus we find 
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PsGI(A) 68.14 féle subj., DurRitGl etféla subj., also ind.3sg. PsGI(A) @tfiled 
< *-fiulxip, see ibid.: §5.24. There also occur PsGl(A) etfélun pret.pl. and 
poetic befolen pa.part., as if to a verb of class 4. 


(iii) Alternations under Verner’s Law 


6.42 Verner’s Law affects stems with post-nuclear, originally voiceless frica- 
tives, see §§4.4-5. The consonants affected are Gmc */f, 6, s, x/, which render 
1OE [y, d, 5 y]' when subject to the law; but the distinction between [f] and 
[v] eventually was eliminated by the WGmce voicing of [f], see Hogg (1992b: 
§7.44). In the first three classes of strong verbs, the unaffected consonant 
remains in the first two principal parts, the affected in the remainder, e.g. 
snidan, snap, snidon, sniden ‘cut’ and céosan, céas, curon, coren ‘choose’. 
In the other classes the distribution is not so regular, see §§6.65-6. The 
effects of Verner’s Law are very commonly levelled away, e.g. in the para- 
digms of risan ‘rise’? and wridan ‘twist’. A converse regularization of the 
paradigm is particularly notable in Angl in contracted verbs, where the 
analogical pressure to extend <g> from principal parts (iii-iv) was strong, 
e.g. Rul onwrigan inf., Li oferwrigad ‘cover’ pres.pl.? 


' Gmc */6/ when voiced to */3/ renders WGmce /d/, see Hogg (1992b: §4.17); Gme. 
*/s/ when voiced to */z/ was subject to rhotacism, see ibid.: §4.15-16. 

* For a detailed analysis of the inchoate loss of alternations in OE verbs under Verner’s 
Law, see Adamczyk (2004), although in connexion with her conclusions it must be 
remembered that there is considerable scholarly disagreement about whether the pattern 
observable in classes 1-3 (non-voicing in principal parts i-ii, voicing in iii-iv) is to be 
expected in classes 4-7, see e.g. Prokosch (1939: §20d), and cf. Hogg (1975). See 
below, firstly, §§6.65-6. 


(c) Classes of strong verbs 
(i) Class 1 


6.43 The first class of strong verbs evinces an ablaut pattern reflecting a 
PIE ablauting vowel plus */j/ (> PGmce *i), see §6.34. It may be exemplified 
by the principal parts of stigan ‘climb’: 


stigan stah stigon stigen 


The form stab shows final devoicing, see Hogg (1992b: §7.59ff.). The 
effects of Verner’s Law, see ibid.: §§4.4-5, are exemplified by the principal 
parts of smidan ‘cut’: 


snidan snap snidon sniden 


The verbs /idan ‘travel’ and séridan ‘move’ show the same effects of Verner’s 
Law,'” but the consonant of the first two principal parts has been levelled 
into the others in midan ‘conceal’, risan ‘rise’, wridan ‘twist’. Contracted 
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verbs in this class also show the effects of Verner’s Law, see §6.45. In WS, 
a verb transferred to this class from class 3 is frinan ‘ask’, due to the loss 
of /j/ before dental consonants, see Hogg (1992b: §7.71), hence frignan > 
frinan, to which analogical pret.sg. fran was then formed; OccGl 50.1.2 
77.27 ran ‘rained’ (to weak rignan) is similarly formed. ELS (Eugenia) 2, 
LS 28 (Neot) 49 oferswad ‘overpowered’ is based on weak oferswidan. 


But cf. GuthB 1039 sériben. 


2 See also §6.44 on *wisan. 


6.44 In WS, back umlaut might be expected in the third principal part 
of belifan ‘remain’, drifan ‘drive’, scrifan ‘prescribe’, but it has been levelled 
away, whilst back umlaut is common before all consonants but /k, y/ in the 
third principal part in Angl (and Angl-derived texts), e.g. PsGI(A) areosun 
‘arose’, Bede dreofon ‘drove’, wreoton ‘wrote’. Because of this back muta- 
tion it is possible to discern certain aorist presents, see §6.36, thus PsGl(A) 
reopao ‘reap’, similarly Rul hriopan, Li gebrioppa, hriop(p)ad, rioppas, Ru2 
riopad ‘reap’;' likewise Li to grioppanna, gegrioppa ‘grip’. A possible aorist 
present *wisan may be reflected in HIG] D1 forweren, Ruin 7 forweorone 
pa.part. ‘decayed’.* In Angl, weak preterites are sometimes found for 
fordwinan ‘vanish’, gripan ‘grasp’, hrinan ‘touch’, stigan ‘climb’, etwitan 
‘reproach’, mostly in Li.’ 


' Because of the removal of back umlaut, the quantity cannot be determined in WS 


ripan. ChronE 1089.3 répon pret.pl. is as to a verb of class 5, inf. *repan, which would 
result if *reopan with back umlaut simplified the diphthong to e rather than i. 

2 See Brunner (1965: §382A3), but note that we are unable to authenticate a form 
toweosende cited there, the basis for the assumption of an aorist present. 

3 See Brunner (1965: §382A4) for details. 


6.45 Contracted verbs of class 1 mostly have principal parts like those 
of wréon ‘cover’: 


wréon wrah wrigon wrigen 


Similar are /éon ‘grant’! and téon ‘accuse’; but aséon ‘sift’ has the pa.part. 
asiwen, aseowen < *a-sizwan with PGmc */yw/, see Hogg (1992b: §4.9(3)). On 
péon ‘prosper’ and its purported membership in class 1, see §6.53. Because 
of the change of io to é0 in WS, see ibid.: §§5.155ff., and other changes, 
contracted verbs of strong classes 1 and 2 had the same vocalism in the 
present. As a consequence, already in EWS there is mixture of the two classes 
of contracted verbs, with the formation of analogical stems of the other class 
in principal parts (ii-iv). Thus, in WS, wréah, wrugon ‘covered’ are commoner 
than wrah, wrigon. Similar forms are in evidence for téon ‘accuse’. 


' On the etymology, see Bammesberger (1982a). 
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6.46 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 1 include (ge)witan ‘depart’, risan ‘rise’, writan ‘cut, 
write’, stigan ‘climb’ and their compounds. Other relatively frequent verbs 
of this class include bidan ‘await’, bitan ‘bite’, blican ‘shine’, drifan ‘drive’, 
glidan ‘glide’, gnidan ‘grind’, gripan ‘grasp’, hnigan ‘bow’, hrinan ‘touch’, 
belifan ‘remain’, lidan ‘travel’, midan ‘conceal’, nipan ‘grow dark’, ridan 
‘ride’, ripan ‘reap’,’ scinan ‘shine’, sérifan ‘prescribe’, sigan ‘sink’, slidan 
‘slide’, slitan ‘split’, besmitan ‘defile’, snican ‘creep’, snidan ‘cut’, spiwan 
‘vomit’, strican ‘stroke’, stridan ‘stride’, swican ‘desert’, etwitan ‘reproach’, 
wlitan ‘observe’, wridan ‘flourish’, wridan ‘twist’ and their compounds; also 
LWS frinan, see §6.43. Verbs attested less frequently include cinan ‘gape’, 
clifan ‘cleave’, etclidan ‘adhere’,’ cnidan ‘beat’, acwinan ‘dwindle away’, dritan 
‘defecate’, dwinan ‘languish’, flitan ‘dispute’, ginan ‘yawn’, hlidan ‘spring up’, 
bnitan ‘thrust’, hwinan ‘whistle’, migan ‘mix’, gerisan ‘befit’, scitan ‘defecate’, 
sican ‘sigh’, toslifan ‘split’, swifan ‘revolve’, bwinan ‘lessen’, pwitan ‘whittle’, 
wican ‘yield’ and possibly *wisan, see §6.44, and *figan ‘roast’.* 


' Also amongst the 100 commonest verbs is WS (w)uton, (w)utan, uten ‘let us’. This 
apparently is formed with the adhortative suffix discussed in §6.6, added to the stem 
*wit- ‘depart’ shortened under low stress, with combinative back umlaut, see Hogg 
(1992b: §5.109). Low stress is also responsible for the frequent loss of initial w- in 
this word, and for the loss of final -7 or -m in the cognate OSax wita. We are unable 
to authenticate a form witon without back umlaut reported as frequent by Brunner 
(1965: §114A6). 
2 See §6.44&n1. 
* Attested in the pres. only. 

Only pa.part. afigen, and so possibly to class 5 instead: see §6.63n4. A verb of class 
5 would accord better with the assumption that the root is PIE *pek’-. 


(ii) Class 2 


6.47 The second class of strong verbs evinces an ablaut pattern reflecting 
a PIE ablauting vowel plus */w/ (> PGmc *u), see §6.34. It may be exem- 
plified by the principal parts of fléogan ‘fly’: 


fléogan fléah flugon flogen 


The form fléah shows final devoicing, see Hogg (1992b: §7.59ff.). The 
effects of Verner’s Law, see ibid.: §§4.4-5, are exemplified by the principal 
parts of fréosan ‘freeze’ and séodan ‘boil’: 


fréosan fréas fruron froren 
séodan séap sudon soden 


The verbs céosan ‘choose’, dréosan ‘fail’, bréosan ‘fall’ and forléosan ‘lose’ 
show the same effects of Verner’s Law, but the consonant of the first two 
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principal parts has been levelled into the others in abréodan ‘decay’. 
Contracted verbs in this class also show the effects of Verner’s Law, see 
§6.49. In Angl there is to be expected smoothing in principal parts (i-ii) 
when the stem ends in c, g or h, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.93ff.), hence PsGI(A) 
beléc ‘enclosed’ pret.3sg., Li eftgebég ‘laid back’ pret.3sg., PsGI(A) getéh 
‘draw, constrain’ imper.sg., etc. The smoothed vowel of the pret.sg. may 
then be extended to principal part (iii), e.g. Li gebréce ‘use’ pret.subj.sg., 
brécon pret.pl. The resulting forms resemble pret.pl. forms of verbs of class 
5, and this may be the reason that Li not infrequently has @ in the 
pret.sg., just as verbs of class 5 do, e.g. gebrec ‘enjoyed’, flaeh ‘fled’, ataeh 
‘drew’. The unsmoothed diphthong of the pret.sg. is also extended in Li 
gecéason pret.pl., gecéase pret.subj., DurRitGl gicéase. Occasionally 7 from 
the earlier encliticized pres.ind.2&3sg. is extended to other forms in Angl,' 
thus PsGl(A) fligu ‘fly’ pres.ind.1sg., PsGI(A), Rul ligende ‘lying’ pres.part., 
Rul smikende ‘smoking’ pres.part. 


1 


For another possible explanation, see Hogg (1992b: §5.97n1). 


6.48 Aorist presents to class 2 have a in the first principal part' but are 
otherwise like verbs with @o in the present, e.g. briican, bréac, brucon, 
brocen.’ The relevant verbs include brican ‘use’, bugan ‘bend’, dufan 
‘dive’, bratan ‘snore’, lacan ‘close’, litan ‘bow’, scufan ‘shove’,’ slipan 
‘glide’, smiigan ‘creep’, striidan ‘plunder’, stican ‘suck’ (alongside sigan), 
supan ‘swallow’,* patan ‘howl’ (alongside Péotan). Some further aorist 
presents are suggested by Rid 3.28 crydep ‘hastens’ (cf. PDE crowd) and 
by ME sprouten ‘sprout’ (cf. PPs 140.10 asprotene pa.part.); possibly also 
GuthB 856 scidende ‘hurrying’ (?), if this is not to a weak verb séidian, 
see §6.112. 


' Rather than #, see §6.36n1. 

> The last, for this verb, only at Abbo 105.2. The pa.part brocen to class 5 brecan 
‘break’ usually bears a prefix to-, for-, a- to distinguish it from this. 

> Alongside <sceofan>. It cannot be determined for certain whether the latter represents 
sceOfan or scéofan, see Hogg (1992b: §5.67). A non-aorist present is reflected in Got 
af-skiuban ‘reject’, Old Swedish skiuva, OHG skioban ‘shove’; but NSGmc apparently 
used the aorist present: cf. OFris pres. skiva, Middle Low Ger schuven. Cf. /EGram 
137.5 scevife pres.ind.1sg. and Mart 2.1 De 13, A. 15 sceufon pret.pl. On forms like 
Nbr ofs¢yfende pres.part., ascyfad imperpl., ofscyufon pret.pl., gescyfen pa.part., see 
Hogg (1992b: §5.68). 

* To Li geséap pret.3sg. cf. weak gesupedon pret.pl. 


6.49 Contracted verbs of class 2 are fléon ‘flee’ and téon ‘draw’: 


fléon fléah flugon flogen 
téon téah tugon togen 
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Merc has mostly generalized 0 where éa would be expected in the para- 
digm of fléon, e.g. PsGI(A) fléo6 pres.ind.pl., fléonde pres.part., although 
Rul occasionally has forms like fléap pres.ind.pl. Conversely, Nbr gen- 
eralizes Ga where @0 might be expected in both verbs. Note also Li /liid 
pres.ind.3sg., DurRitGl flii pres.subj., fléende pres.part. Kt forms are unexcep- 
tional.' Since principal parts (ii-iv) of fléon are identical to those of fléogan 
‘fly’, present forms of the former are sometimes used for the latter in LWS, 
e.g. ECHom II, 6 54.70 fléod ‘fly’, rarely the reverse, but cf. Mald 275 
fléogan ‘flee’. On PsGI(A) fléom pres.ind.1sg., see §6.40. As mentioned 
in §6.45, similarity of form in contracted verbs of classes 1-2 led to ana- 
logical creations in both classes. Thus, in class 2 we find the principal parts 
(ii-iv) téah, tugon, togen to class 1 téon ‘accuse’, with similar forms for 
wréon ‘cover’. There occur as well comparable forms for class 3 péon 
‘thrive’, see §6.53. 


' Campbell (1977: §740) regards Ch 1200 (HarmD 7) 10 atée as an error. He also 
cites a Kt aflihd pres.ind.3sg., but this appears to be an error for OccGl 49 afligd 
pa.part. (= LWS aflyged, to weak aflygan ‘put to flight’). 


6.50 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 2 include béodan ‘enjoin’, céosan ‘choose’, briican 
‘enjoy’ and their compounds. In addition to the aorist presents cited above, 
§6.48, relatively frequent verbs of this class include bréotan ‘break’, bréowan 
‘brew’, cléofan ‘split’, créopan ‘creep, crawl’, dréogan ‘endure’, dréosan 
‘fail’, fleogan ‘fly’,' fléotan ‘float’, fréosan ‘freeze’, géotan ‘pour’, gréotan 
‘lament’, léotan ‘obtain’, hréodan ‘adorn’,* hréosan ‘fall’, hréowan ‘rue’, 
léogan ‘lie’, forléosan ‘lose’, néotan ‘use’, *réofan ‘break’,* réotan ‘lament’, 
scéotan ‘shoot’, péotan ‘howl’ and their compounds. Less frequent are 
forms of abréodan ‘decay’, dréopan ‘drip’, géopan ‘ingest’, léodan ‘grow’, 
léoran ‘depart’, * abnéopan ‘pluck off’,° reocan ‘smoke’,’ réodan ‘redden’,* 
sméocan ‘fumigate’, apréotan ‘weary’; possibly also snéowan ‘hasten’? and 


*cnéodan ‘assign’.'° 


' On LWS confusion with fléon ‘flee’, see §6.49. 

Attested mostly by the pa.part. broden. 

LWS hréow pret. is best explained by the developments discussed in Hogg (1992b: 
§7.73). 

* Only the pa.part. (be)rofen is attested, though not rarely. 

Only Angl and poetic, and usually weak, but cf. Ruin 7 geleorene pa.part. (for 
gelorene, rhyming with forweorone, see §6.29). 

° Preterites GuthB 847 ahnéop ‘plucked off’ and Ex 476 genéop ‘overcame’ correspond 
to forms with éa, see Hogg (1992b: §5.45), as indicated by the cognate Got dis-hniupan 
‘rend’. 

7 Also with a late weak pret. HIGI F873 réohte. 

* The vocalism of CorpGl 2 9.401 onréod is explained by Hogg (1992b: §5.45). 
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° Only And 242, 1668, but cf. And 505, OrW 62 sndwed pres.3sg., the latter sug- 
gesting a verb of class 7, like ON snzia ‘turn’. See further §6.76n19. 

0 Only Bede 2 150.27 cnéoded, but cf. CP 111.3 cnddad pres.ind.pl. and Met 1.32 
gecnoden, apparently a verb of class 7. 


(iii) Class 3 


6.51 The third class of strong verbs evinces an ablaut pattern reflecting 
a PIE ablauting vowel before two consonants, the first of them usually a 
sonorant, see §6.34. The original pattern is most closely approximated in 
stems in which the post-nuclear consonant is not /r, 1, m, n/ or /x/, such as 
bregdan ‘move quickly’:' 


bregdan bregd brugdon brogden 


The ablaut pattern may be altered, however, by the effect of neighbouring 
consonants on the root vowel. When the consonant immediately after the 
root vowel is /r/ or /x/, the result is breaking in principal parts (i-ii), as 
with beorgan ‘protect’ and feohtan ‘fight’: 


beorgan bearh burgon borgen 
feohtan feaht fuhton fohten 


When the following consonant is /I/, breaking occurs regularly in principal 
part (ii), but in principal part (i) only when /x/ originally followed this or 
between /s/ and /I/, see Hogg (1992b: §5.22), as exemplified by helpan 


‘help’, feolan ‘penetrate’ and aseolcan ‘weaken’: 
helpan healp hulpon holpen 
féolan fealh fulgon folgen 
aseolcan asealc asulcon asolcen 


After a palatal consonant, in WS the results of palatal diphthongization 
are in evidence in principal part (i) in verbs in which there was no breaking 
in the present, as with EWS gieldan ‘pay’: 


gieldan geald guldon golden 


The diphthong in principal part (ii) of such verbs, however, is due to break- 
ing, which antecedes palatal diphthongization, see ibid.: §7.71. Before a 
nasal consonant, *e in principal part (i) is raised to i, and wu in principal 
part (iv) fails to be lowered to o, see ibid.: §§3.5, 11, as with bindan ‘bind’, 
swimman ‘swim’, singan ‘sing’: 


bindan band bundon bunden 
swimman swam(m) swummon swummen 
singan sang sungon sungen 
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In such verbs, naturally principal part (ii) may have o in Merc, EWS and 
eKt, see ibid.: §§5.3-6, thus bond, swom(m), song. Two verbs of this type 
show metathesis subsequent to the PGmc vowel changes seen in principal 
parts (i) and (iv), birnan ‘burn’ and irnan ‘run’: 


birnan barn burnon burnen 
irnan arm urnon urnen 


Again, in Merc, EWS and eKt (also INbr, see ibid.: §5.5), principal part 
(ii) may be born, orn; in LWS are sometimes found the pret. forms bearn, 
earn, formed by analogy to verbs like beorgan. Likewise when metathesis 
occurred later than breaking, the latter is absent, as with berstan ‘burst’ 
and perscan ‘thresh’: 


berstan beerst burston borsten 
perscan peersé purscon porscen 


Unmetathesized forms also occur not infrequently, e.g. ChristC 1114 rinnan, 
ChronE 1009.18 topresé, as well as forms with half-breaking, see Hogg 
(1992b: §5.26), e.g. EWS biernan, iernan, Merc beornan, eornan, Nbr biorna, 
iorna, also ChronE 656.67 etbeorstan, MkGI (Li) 14.65 gedearsca. 


"Tt might be possible to explain brugdon, brogden as containing PGme *ru < PIE 


*r, cf. brocen, §6.60n1, but fubton, fobten (and similar forms in the other WGmc 
languages) can have Gme u only by analogy. There are no verbs of class 3 without 
(originally) a post-nuclear sonorant attested in East Germanic; cf. ON bregda, brago, 
brugdum, brugdinn, similarly bresta ‘burst’, gnesta ‘crash’. It may be that OccGl 70.2 
47 gebregden, PsGl(A) 82.3 gebregdenliée, HomU 19 (BlHom 8) 57 gebregdnan reflect 
older forms of the pa.part., but since w/o is found in cognates in North and West Gmc, 
they may instead be recent analogical formations. At least some of these verbs in class 
3 with a post-nuclear consonant other than a sonorant in origin have the structure of 
verbs of class 5, but with a suffix in the present that was extended to the other forms 
of the stem. Thus, e.g., to frignan cf. fricgan ‘ask’ (without the n-suffix, but with a 
weak present); to feohtan cf. Grk méx@ alongside zéxt, both ‘I shear’. 

* From *feolhan, see §6.41. 


6.52 Aorist presents to class 3, on which see §6.36, include murnan 
‘mourn’,' spurnan ‘spurn’,' and perhaps Lch II (1) 4.6.11 forcuuolstan 
‘swallow’, though only the inf. is attested. The pa.part. of murnan is un- 
attested, and cf. the weak preterites And 37 murnde, 154 bemurndan. A 
weak pa.part. to spurnan also occurs, GD 1 (C) 9.60.21 unforspurnedum, 
and the verb regularly inflects according to the second weak class in Nbr. 
Beside inf. spurnan there is found occasionally spornan and pres.part. 
onspornendum, see Hogg (1992b: §3.10); and beside pa.part. spurnen is 
found rare -spornen. 
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' There is no **meornan or **speornan, despite Bosworth and Toller (1898: 


(be-)meornan, (zt-, ge-, on-)speornan). 


6.53 There is one contracted verb of class 3, with the principal parts béon 
(<*bihan < *hinxan), pah (< *hanx), pungon, pungen ‘prosper’, originally 
like bindan before the PGmc loss of [n] before /x/, see Hogg (1992b: §3.13). 
It is usually said that this is no longer a verb of class 3 but has gone over 
to class 1 (and class 2, see §6.49), with new analogically formed principal 
parts (iii-iv) bigon, pigen.' In fact, **phigon is unattested in the DOEC, 
and pigen just once in EWS CP 389.24 gedigene (alongside 213.7 dungen), 
whilst bungon and pungen are the usual forms, though these are not as 
common in LWS as the analogical forms pugon, pogen belonging to class 2, 
see §6.49. Beside pret.sg. bah there occurs <peah> several times, probably 
also to class 2 (i.e. péah), though possibly to be explained as due to con- 
fusion of the preterites of this verb and of picgan ‘partake’ (class 5, hence 
péah < *beh), since the latter conversely adopts the pret. Pah in verse 
beside etymological peah.* 


' See, e.g., Campbell (1977: §739) and Brunner (1965: §383). 


* See Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: cxlvii&n3), with references. 


6.54 The contracted verb péon excepted, in this class the effects of Verner’s 
Law, see Hogg (1992b: §§4.4-5), are evident only in weordan, wearp, 
wurdon, worden ‘become’. Rarely and only in late texts is d replaced by 
p/o, e.g. ZELet4 (SigeweardB) 313 wurdon, LS 29 (Nicholas) 174 geworden. 
Instances like Nic (C) 2 geweard pret.sg. are probably errors, as scribes 
often fail to cross the upstroke of <0>, e.g. at Beo 1837, 2959, 3119. 


6.55 There is one verb in this class with a possible weak present, see §6.37, 
EWS “*gierran ‘chatter, make a noise’, as suggested by AldV 13.1 4337 
gyrran, /EGram 214.14 gyrre pres.ind.1sg. and And 374 gurron pret.pl. 


6.56 Many Angl forms differ from WS ones in predictable ways, e.g. Nbr 
wor0a ‘become’, with retraction of */e/, see Hogg (1992b: § 5.30), pret.3.sg. 
waro with retraction of */z/, see ibid.: §5.29, Ru2 ofceorf ‘cut off’ pret.1sg., 
with <eo> for <ea>, see ibid.: §5.44(1). On Bede 4 360.29 gewarden ‘become’ 
pa.part., see ibid.: §5.34. In Nbr there are some innovative pret. forms, 
including strong pl. ongannon' and several weak forms, such as strugde, 
astregde, su(o)elte, gesuingdon, gedringdon, parts. gesuincged, gedringed. 


' But the pl. form LkGI(Ru) 17.27 **drincon in the edition of Skeat 1871-87 is in 
error: the ms. plainly has druncon (as the DOEC text has it), as may be seen in the 
facsimile (Liuzza and Doane, 1995: Oxford, Bodl. Libr., MS. Auct. D.2. 19, fol. 111, 
gloss line 10). 
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6.57 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 3 include weordan ‘become, be’, be-, onginnan ‘begin’, 
drincan ‘drink’, limpan ‘occur’, singan ‘sing’, findan ‘find’, irnan ‘run’, 
feohtan ‘fight’ and their compounds. The known verbs of this class, categor- 
ized by type, and not differentiating amongst compounds of the same root, 
are these: 


(a) 
(b) 


Like bregdan ‘move quickly’!* are the following: berstan ‘burst’,’ 


frignan ‘ask’,**’ stregdan ‘strew’,””’ perscan ‘thresh’.* 

Like beorgan and feohtan are the following:® beorcan ‘bark’, ceorfan 
‘cut’, *éeorran ‘creak’,’ *acweorran ‘gorge’,'° deorfan ‘labour’, *fleoh- 
tan ‘web’,'' hweorfan ‘turn’, séeorfan ‘scrape’, sceorpan ‘scrape’, 


* smeortan ‘hurt’,'* *sneorcan ‘shrivel’,'* steorfan ‘die’, sweorcan ‘grow 


dark’, sweorfan ‘wipe’, weorpan ‘cast’,'* weordan ‘become’.'*'° On 
féolan ‘penetrate’, see §6.41; on aseolcan ‘weaken’, see §6.51. 

Like helpan are the following: belgan ‘enrage’, bellan ‘bellow’, delfan 
‘dig’, melcan ‘milk’, meltan ‘melt’, swelgan ‘swallow’, swellan ‘swell’, 
sweltan ‘die’, beteldan ‘cover’. 

Like gieldan are the following (in EWS spelling): giellan ‘yell’, gielpan 
‘boast’, *sciellan ‘resound’.'® 

Like bindan are the following: birnan, brinnan ‘burn’, climban, clim- 
man ‘climb’, clingan ‘cohere’, crimman ‘insert’, cringan, crincan ‘suc- 
cumb’, acwincan ‘vanish’, drincan ‘drink’, findan ‘find’,’’ be-, onginnan 
‘begin’, grimman ‘rage’, grindan ‘grind’, hlimman ‘roar’, (h)rimpan 
‘twist’, brindan ‘thrust’, irnan, rinnan ‘run’, limpan ‘occur’, linnan 
‘cease’, scrimman ‘shrink’, sérincan, scringan ‘shrink’, sincan ‘sink’, 
singan ‘sing’, sinnan ‘contemplate’, slincan ‘creep’, spinnan ‘spin’, 
springan ‘leap’, *sprintan ‘eructate’,'® stincan ‘emit an odour’, stingan 
‘stab’, swimman ‘swim’, swincan ‘strive’, swindan ‘diminish’, swingan 
‘beat’, bindan ‘swell’, bringan ‘press’, printan ‘swell’,”? windan ‘wind’, 
winnan ‘labour’, wringan ‘wring’. The verb bringan ‘bring’, though 
it has a strong present (cf. weak brengan), has no strong preterite, see 
§6.100n16, only poetic pa.part. brungen, comparable to some strong 
forms found in OHG, see Braune (1987: §336A4). 


' The verb bregdan has both strong and weak forms in the present in WS, hence 


EWS strong 3.sg. britt, with umlaut, beside ACHom II, 6 53.20 etbrétt. 
? Due to loss of anteconsonantal /j/, see Hogg (1992b: §7.71), beside forms with <g> 
we find WS brédan, bréd, strédan, with analogical loss of /y/ in bridon, bréden, 
bestréden. 

> On forms of berstan and perscan with half-breaking or without metathesis, see 
§6.51. 

* The reason for the change of “e to i in frignan is not known for certain (cf. Got 
fraihnan, OSax fregnan; and pres. fregn- is the rule in Nbr): it may be that this verb 
has a weak present or that it has been influenced by fricgan ‘ask’, two possibilities 
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suggested by Brunner (1965: §389A3). But it may instead have to do with the nasal 
consonant, since u is not lowered to o in the pa.part. Yet /n/ exerts no influence on 
[2] in pret.sg. fregn, never **fragn. 

* In WS, with the loss of anteconsonantal /j/, see Hogg (1992b: §7.71), the resulting 
frinan prompted transferral to class 1, with the formation of pret.sg. fran, rarely pret.pl. 
-frinon. Also with the loss of /j/, by analogy loss of /y/ could apply to principal parts 
(iii-iv), hence pret.pl. friinon, pa.part. gefriinen. 

° The n in the stem of frignan is in origin a present-forming suffix, see §6.51n1, 
which has been extended throughout the paradigm. It may be, however, that MtGI(Ru) 
12.10 frugan pret.pl., if not an error with omission of titulus for 7, is a relic of the 
older form, though pa.parts. like gefrigen, gefregen are rather to fricgan (class 5). In 
the DOEC we find no form corresponding to the pa.part. gefrugen cited by Brunner 
(1965: §389A3). 

’ The verb stregdan is regularly weak in WS. 

There probably was no verb *seordan ‘defile’, as Li sero imper.sg. may be explained 
as a borrowing of ON serda, see Jordan (1907: 36). 

Only MCharm 2.9 curran pret.pl. 

Only acworren pa.part., in Psalter glosses. 

"Only in Lch II (1) 36.1.21 flohtenfote pa.part. + adj. ‘web-footed’. 

Only Or 1 25.20 fyrsmeortendum pres.patt. 

Only PsGI(A) gesnerc pret., with smoothing. 

4 On LWS forms with u (infs. wurpan, wurdan), see Hogg (1992b: §5.184). 
Showing the effects of Verner’s Law, see §6.42. 

‘6 Attested only in the pres., e.g. AldV 7.1 269 onscilp. 

In both Early and Late WS the pret.sg. is funde, fundest, i.e. with weak inflexions on 
the strong stem. Both strong and weak forms occur in verse, and there is some evidence 
that weak forms may have been used in Merc, as well, see Fulk (1992: §355(9)). 

‘8 Only Li gisprant pret.sg. 

A pa.part. sungen is found alongside normal swungen, with w restored. 

But Rid 45.5 prindende pres.part. There is also a pa.part. Leh II apriten which, 
because it is twice thus spelt in the text, may not be an error (with omitted titulus 
standing for 2) but a form of a verb of class 7 *priitan, cf. ON prutinn ‘swollen’, see 
§6.72. 
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(iv) Class 4 


6.58 The fourth class of strong verbs evinces an ablaut pattern reflecting 
a PIE ablauting vowel plus a single sonorant, see §6.34. The same PIE 
*e: *o: *@ ablaut alternation as is reflected in classes 1-3 underlies the 
stem alternations in class 4, except that the vowel of principal part (iii) is 
WS @&, non-WS é, see §6.34&n3. The stem alternations may be exemplified 
by the principal parts of beran ‘bear’: 


beran beer bzron boren! 


One verb shows the effect of a following nasal consonant upon the ablaut- 
ing vowel, niman ‘take’? 


niman nam, nom nomon, namon numen 
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In principal part (i) of niman, *e is raised to i, and in principal part (iv), 
u fails to be lowered to 0, see Hogg (1992b: §§3.5, 3.11), just as with 
bindan and similar verbs in class 3. In principal part (iii), Gmc */ze1/ develops 
to /o:/ before the nasal consonant, see ibid.: §3.22; no explanation for the 
alternative form with 4, which for the most part does not appear in Angl, 
is generally accepted.’ In principal part (ii), 2am is the etymological form, 
despite Brunner (1965: §390A3) and Campbell (1977: §742n1), as shown 
by the Gmc cognates Got, ON, OHG, OS, OFris nam.* In Angl and EWS? 
this is regularly nom,° but beside this there was a form with a long vowel, 
as indicated by CorpGl 2 9.174 fornoom, with noom also found in ME 
(beside nam, nem).’ Doubtless nom is influenced by the plural,* but the 
long vowel is quite exceptional in the sg.; it may be that the model of 6 
throughout the preterite of verbs of class 6 is the cause, see Brunner (1965: 
§390A3), also Gough (1973), and particularly Bammesberger (1979: 426-7). 
Perhaps like miman is * striman ‘resist’, attested only as a present participle 
in the early Merc glossaries; but the form may instead be *striman, either 
belonging to class 1 or (less likely) a weak verb. 


' In the pa.part. of verbs of this class, o is explained by some as reflecting schwa 


secundum, see §6.34nn2, 5, which is normally thought to develop to a full-grade vowel, 
but which in proximity to a sonorant instead develops to PGmc *u. Whether or not 
schwa secundum is a plausible reconstruction, it should be assumed that the root had 
reduced grade rather than expected zero grade by analogy, on the basis of the regularity 
that the stem is not reduced to non-syllabicity in the pa.part. in other verb classes. See 
Prokosch (1939: §59). 

2 For proposed etymologies, see Szemerényi (1989: 359-68), Lindeman (2003). Because 
niman is the only indisputable example in OE of the raising of *e to i before single 
m, Gough (1973) proposes that niman is by analogy to verbs of class 3. It is true that 
ON nema (with some comparable forms to be found in WGmc) supports Gough’s 
position, but the effect of single m upon a preceding u, at least, is indisputable, see 
Hogg (1992b: §3.11), so that the phonological explanation is not implausible. 

> But cf. EpGl 155 naamun, incidentally confirming the length of the vowel. Flasdieck 
(1930a: 287-8) suggests analogy to a form like géafon in class 5 when it was at the 
supposed stage *3dabun (see, earlier, Karstien 1926-7), whilst Daunt (1930: 71) suggests 
instead variant preterites in class 5 like ldgon, wagon, pdgon as a model, see §6.61, 
or levelling of a from the sg., with lengthening, a possibility entertained also by Flasdieck 
(1930a: 288). A possibility that does not seem to have been entertained is that after 
original *@ was in the course of development to 6, *@ was restored by analogy to 
verbs of both classes 4 and 5, and this later @ developed to @ before m. In ON there 
co-occur pret.3pl. ndmu, nomu, though for different reasons. 

* Such also is the view of Gough (1973). Why Brunner and Campbell should have 
held such a view as the opposing one is puzzling. Bammesberger (1979: 425-6) sug- 
gests that it is due to reliance on a statement by Sweet in which, however, nam appears 
to be an error for cam. 

* But also EWS be-, ge-nam (CP, Or, ChronA), despite Campbell (1977: §742n1). 

° See Hogg (1992b: §§5.3ff.). The ME Ormulum in the North-East Midlands has 
namm, with a short vowel, but this is probably a borrowing of the ON pret. nam, 
cf. §6.59n4. 
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We are unable to locate an example of LWS <nom> or <genom> that is not likely 
to be due to Anglian origins of or influence on the text in which it appears (there are 
no such forms in /Elfric), and so such spellings must not be regarded as evidence for 
vowel length. 

* Similarly in Modern Icelandic, the pret.pl. stem kdm- has replaced ON sg. kom 
‘came’. 


6.59 One verb with aorist present is attested in class 4: 
cuman com comon cumen 


The PIE root is *g“em-, giving in reduced grade PGmc *kum-.' Principal 
parts (i) and (iv) are thus regularly developed for a verb with aorist present. 
The pret. forms in Angl, excluding Ru2, and in poetry are usually cwom, 
cwomon,’ also normal in ChronA (cuém, cudmon).’ Pret.pl. cwdmon prop- 
erly reflects the PGmc form, but in the sg. the long vowel is unexpected; 
the length of the vowel is confirmed, however, by spellings with <oo> in 
CP and Bede.* In Angl, umlaut is often retained in the pres.ind.2&3sg., 
whence it has spread to other forms of the present, thus pres.ind.1sg. cymo, 
pl. cymao, imper. cym, pres.part. cymende, beside forms with u. Umlaut 
is also found in alternative forms of the pres.subj. cyme(n) and pa.part. 
cymen in Angl, but such forms also occur in EWS, and this suggests a 
phonological basis for the umlaut rather than an analogical one.° 


' The full grade is reflected in non-aorist Got giman, OHG queman. The distinction, 


presumably, originally expressed the difference between the action of coming (durative, 
full grade) and the result of coming (aorist, reduced grade), see §6.36n2, both of which 
meanings are expressed by the one verb in OE. 

2 But PsGI(A) forec6mun (2x), bicomun, Rul comun. 

The high frequency of this word appears to have contributed to this loss of w 
between a consonant and 6, a development that is not otherwise regular in WS. 
Analogical pressure may also have played a role: loss of w somewhat regularizes the 


3 


paradigm, since 6 is less anomalous than wo as a pret. ablaut variant. 

* The same analogical lengthening has occurred in ném ‘took’, see §6.58n3 for 
possible reasons; cf. also @t ‘ate’, §6.34&n3. Orm’s comm is probably a borrowing 
of ON kom. 

* On the possible cause of umlaut in the pa.part., see §6.29. Sievers (1882: 81-3) 
explains the present subjunctive of this verb as derived from an athematic optative, 
hence with PGmce opt. suffix *-j- instead of *-ai-. Indeed, an athematic optative is to 
be expected to an aorist present. See further Bammesberger (1982b). 


6.60 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 4 include cuman ‘come’, niman ‘take’, beran ‘bear’ and 
their compounds. Other relatively frequent verbs of this class include brecan 
‘break’,! cwelan ‘die’, helan ‘conceal’, EWS séieran ‘cut’, stelan ‘steal’, teran 
‘tear’ and their compounds. Less common are *dwelan ‘err’,? *hlecan 
‘cohere’,* *hwelan ‘roar’,* *hweran ‘churn’’ and their compounds. 
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' Tn pa.part. PGme *brukanaz > OE brocen, *ru may represent an alternative develop- 


ment of PIE *r (which usually produces PGme *ur) motivated by avoidance of paradigm 
allomorphy in the shape of the stem, see e.g. Mailhammer (2007: 68). Alternatively, 
*u may reflect schwa secundum, see §6.34nn2, S. 

Only pa.part. gedwolen, though this is not infrequent. 
> Only CP 47.361.20 hlecad pres.ind.pl. and PrudGl 1.707 tohlocene pa.part. The 
vowel o for expected e in the latter may be explained the same way as that in brocen, 
see nl. 
* Only And 495 hwiled, CIGI 3.1904 onhwiled; cf. hwelung ‘noise’. 
* The pa.part. is attested in glossaries as gepworen; the part. <gepuren> ‘forged’ in 
poetry is probably in error for geprien, and thus is to a different verb: see Fulk, Bjork 
and Niles (2009: 197 note to 1285b), with references. 


(v) Class 5 


6.61 The fifth class of strong verbs evinces the same ablaut pattern as is 
found in class 4, except that the vowel of the pa.part. is e rather than o, 
as may be exemplified by the principal parts of metan ‘measure’: 


metan met meton meten 


The reason for the difference is that the post-nuclear consonant is not a 
sonorant, and PIE reduced grade in the pa.part. is thus realized as e rather 
than PGmce *u, see §6.348&nn2, 5. In the pret.pl., restoration of d is common 
before /y/ in WS, hence lagon ‘lay’, bagon ‘partook’, wagon ‘carried’, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§5.39-40), but with <e> in Angl. In WS, palatal diphthongization 
of the root vowel is evident in all the principal parts of EWS giefan ‘give’: 


giefan geaf géafon giefen 


Similar are begietan ‘acquire’, ongietan ‘perceive’. Palatal dipthongization 
is also evident in Nbr forgeaf ‘forgave’, ongeat ‘acquired’, beside undiph- 
thongized forgaef, onget. Outside of WS, where palatal diphthongization 
does not apply there may instead be back mutation in present forms, e.g. 
PsGI(A) ongeotan inf., Li ongeattas pres.2pl. The effects of Verner’s Law, 
see ibid.: §§4.4-5, are evident in cwedan ‘say’: 


cwedan cwep cwedon cweden 


Alternations under Verner’s Law are also to be found in wesan, the supple- 
tive form of béon that originally belonged to this class, see §6.146: 


wesan Wes weron 


Otherwise, Verner’s Law affects only contracted verbs in this class, see 
§6.62. 
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6.62 Contracted verbs of class 5 include séon ‘see’, geféon ‘rejoice’, pléon 
‘risk’, with the following attested principal parts: 


seon seah sawon sewen' 
geféon gefeah gefégon 
pléon pleah 


For the inflexion, see §6.38. Geféon is an Angl verb (cf. weak WS fegnian 
‘rejoice’), hence usually with pret.pl. gefégon, but in poetry and other 
Saxonized texts <a> may be substituted for <e> in the pret.pl.? Pret. sawon 
and pa.part. sewen are WS forms, to which correspond Angl ségun, gesegen 
and similar forms.* WS sdwon shows restoration of da, see Hogg (1992b: 
§5.39); the form ségon, with substitution of WS <z> for Angl <e>, is found 
mostly in poetry and in LWS texts with Anglian connexions, e.g. ChronE; 
cf. also Rul gesé@gon, -un (4x) and gesdgun (3x) beside usual (ge)ségun. 
Pa.part. gesdwen (or gesdwen?), too, presumably with <a> by analogy to 
the pret.pl., occurs sometimes in Wulfstan and in WS texts with Angl con- 
nexions, including GD and Bede. In the present stem, contraction with a 
back vowel generally results in Angl éa, e.g. inf. séa(n), but Rul séon, see 
ibid.: §§5.136ff. Contraction with a front vowel in Ang] gives é, sometimes 
restored to ée, e.g. PsGI(A), Rul, Li geseende pres.part, but there is great 
variety in the spellings, including <eo, io, ie, ia>, etc. Nbr has pres.ind.1sg. 
gisiom, geséom, as if to an athematic verb, see §6.40. In Rul, Ru2 and Li, 
the adj. geséne ‘visible’, see ibid.: §5.124, is not infrequently employed as 
a pa.part., alongside gesegen; but Li geseene is more likely an analogical 
formation based on the pres. stem gese-: cf. befoen, §6.73. 


' Note that there is no breaking of /e/ before /w/ here, and see §3.45n2. 

> More commonly Nbr has weak giféaga and similar forms, see §6.116. 

The principal parts in PGmc may be reconstructed as *sexwanan, *saxw, *s@3wun, 
*sezwanaz, and we might expect */yw/ to have been reduced to /y/ in the pret.pl. but 
/w/ in the pa.part., see Hogg (1992b: §4.9(3)). WS then generalized the one consonant, 
Angl the other. As for the first two principal parts, final /xw/ was reduced to /x/ in 
PGmae, see Hirt (1931: 115), and medial /xw/ was reduced to /x/ in NWGmc, see Krahe 
and Meid (1969: I, §60). 


3 


6.63 Several verbs of class 5 exhibit weak presents, see §6.37, as exempli- 


fied by biddan ‘ask’: 
biddan beed b&don beden 
In the present, such verbs are inflected like weak fremman, see §6.80, 


otherwise like strong verbs. Other verbs in this class with weak presents 
include sittan ‘sit’, licgan ‘lie’,' biégan ‘partake’,’ fricgan ‘ask’,’ and possibly 
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*aficgan ‘fry’.* In Nbr and Rul there are examples of <e> in principal part 
(ii), e.g. <bed>, <set>, though whether this represents /e:/ borrowed from 
the plural or /e/ from the pa.part. cannot be determined. 


' WS has pres.ind.3sg. -l70, see Hogg (1992b: §7.70). 

Beside pret.sg. beab, with breaking, there occurs in poetry bah, see §6.53. In WS, 
however, the verb is usually weak, with pret. pig(e)de, pa.part. piged, but cf. CorpGl 
2 4.340 adegen ‘surfeited’ pa.part. 
> Only in poetry. The pret. is unattested, but cf. pa.part. gefrigen, gefreegen, gefregen. 
* Only EpGl 272, CorpGl 2 6.325 afigaen, ErfGl 1 416, CIGI 1 2516 afigen, glossing 
Lat frixum: see Hogg (1992b: §6.2n4). This would, however, be the only Gmc reflex 
of the PIE root *pek’’-, seen in Lat coctus, Grk mentéc. For this reason, Bammesberger 
(1998a) favours the assumption that the original glossator misunderstood the Latin to 
mean ‘sifted’ and wrote <asigaen>, corrupted by a later copyist. Cf. §6.46n4. 


6.64 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 5 include cwedan ‘say’, sprecan ‘speak’,' biddan ‘ask’, 
sittan ‘sit’, LWS gyfan ‘give’, etan ‘eat’ (with its derivative fretan ‘eat’),” 
licgan ‘recline’ and their compounds. Other common verbs belonging to 
this class include cnedan ‘knead’, drepan ‘kill’,’ lesan ‘collect’, genesan 
‘elude’, screpan ‘scrape’, swefan ‘sleep’, tredan ‘tread’,’ wefan ‘weave’, 
wegan ‘carry’, wrecan ‘drive’ and their compounds. Less common are gefetan 
‘fall’, plegan ‘move rapidly’,’ *forrepan ‘take’.° 

"Cf. alternative form specan found in WS and Kt. 
Cf. Got fra-itan ‘consume’. Fretan is used of animals, not usually of humans. Both 
etan and fretan have WS @ in the second principal part. This is an old development, 
cf. Got pret. frét, perhaps developed on the basis of analogy to the plural, perhaps 
due to contraction of reduplicated *e-ed- in the PIE perfect (cf. Lat édi ‘I ate’): see 
Prokosch (1939: 172n6), Szemerényi (1996: 9.4.3(b)). MkGI(Li) 2.16 @t may be an 
analogical re-formation; cf. LkGI(Ru) 4.2 gieet (where <ee> = @). 
> But Beo 2981 dropen pa.part., as if to class 4, beside usual drepen. 
On difficulties in the etymology, see Hamp (1974). 
With occasional strong forms in principal part (i), e.g. Alfric ic plege, plegende, to 
plegenne, otherwise only weak forms to plegian, *plagian, see §6.130. 
° Only Li forrepene pa.part. 


2 


4 
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(vi) Class 6 


6.65 The sixth class of strong verbs evinces an ablaut pattern unlike 
that in any other verb class, as may be exemplified by the principal parts 
of faran ‘go’: 


faran for foron faren 


On the much-debated origins of this ablaut pattern, see §6.34 and the 
references therein. In the pres.ind.2&3sg. of verbs of class 6, @ for expected 
e is very common, e.g. WS ferst, fro; also inf. steppan ‘step’ (weak pres.). 
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The cause of this is contested, see Hogg (1992b: §5.80(2)). On a in vari- 
ation with @ in the pa.part., see ibid.: §5.37(5). One verb of this class has 
an n-infix in the present, on which see §6.3, which is extended analogically 
to the pa.part. as well. This is standan ‘stand’: 


standan stod stodon standen 


Another verb has an n-suffix in the present only, on which see §6.3. This 
is wecnan ‘awake’, pret. wc, wocon, to which only a weak pa.part. 
weecned is attested.' Contracted verbs excepted, the effects of Verner’s Law, 
see ibid.: §§4.4-5, are evident only in verbs with weak presents, EWS 
hliebhan ‘laugh’ and sceppan ‘injure’: 


hliehhan hlog, hloh hlogon 


sceppan sc(e)od s¢(e)6don sceaden* 


To hliebhan no pa.part. is attested. The pret.sg. blob, blog is ambiguous 
as regards the effects of Verner’s Law, due to the devoicing of final frica- 
tives and analogical (orthographic) restoration of voiced ones, see ibid.: 
§§7.59ff., but in séebpan the pattern is plainly quite different from that 
are reasons to believe that sceppan reflects the original distribution of variants 
rather than a disruption of a pattern like that found in OE classes 1-3.° 
On weak presents in class 6, see further §6.67. 


1 


Or 3 11.78.10 awecnedon pret.pl. may be to weak awecnian, see Hogg (1992b: 
§6.64). Brunner (1965: §392A2) cites a pret. waecnede, but there are no examples in 
the DOEC. 

> Only GenA 869, with palatal diphthongization of *@. 

> See Prokosch (1939: §63) for discussion, and see §6.66 below as regards pret. 
slog. 


6.66 Contracted verbs of class 6 are like sléan ‘strike’: 
sléan slog, sloh slogon slagen 


On the inflexion, see §6.38. Apparently (-)s/log is the earlier form of the 
pret.1&3sg., predominating in EWS and in Angl, replaced by (-)sloh in 
fElfric. By contrast, fléag (class 2), for example, does not occur in EWS, 
where fléah is frequent. This confirms that the distribution of alternants 
under Verner’s Law is not the same in class 6 as in classes 1-3.' Like sléan 
are fléan ‘flay’, léan ‘blame’, Pwéan ‘wash’.* Umlauted forms of the 
pa.part. also occur, see §6.29, and forms with @, e.g. slegen, slagen. PsGI(A) 
generally has -é€- where EWS has -ieh-, but imperative in -@h, whilst other 
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Angl texts for the most part have @, less frequently ad, throughout the 
present, and d even in the imperative. 


' Cf. Hogg (1975). The incidence of stag (class 1) in EWS and Angl, with an etymo- 
logically voiced fricative, is similar. 
? Pa.part. abwogen is normal in AElfric. 


6.67 Verbs of class 6 with weak presents, see §6.37, are hebban ‘raise’, 
hliebhan ‘laugh’, séeppan ‘injure’, scieppan ‘form’, steeppan ‘step’, swerian 
‘swear’. Their principal parts in EWS, insofar as they are attested, are 
these: 


hebban! hof hofon hafen? 
hliehhan* hloh, hlog hlogon 

sceppan*® sc(e)od s¢(e)6don sceaden 
scleppan sc(e)Op s¢(e)Opon s¢(e)apen 
staeeppan® stop stopon 

swerian swor sworon sworen’ 


Such verbs are inflected in the present like weak fremman but like nerian 
in the case of swerian, see §6.80, otherwise like strong verbs. 


' On /bb/ in the inf., see Hogg (1992b: §§4.3, 4.13). In LWS are also found weak 
pret. befde and pa.part. -hefed- in upahefednyss ‘exultation’ (beside upahafennyss); 
cf. also OrW 89 ahefed. 

2 Li has also umlauted ahefen, see §6.29, as well as analogical ahofen (1x); cf. also 
HyGl 3 62.6 upahofene, presumably influenced by the pret., and thus perhaps with 6, 
but cf. sworen. 

> On the operation of Verner’s Law in hliehhan and sceppan, see §6.65. On the failure 
of palatal diphthongization in inf. scepban, see Hogg (1992b: §5.50n2). 

*  Angl has inf. hlehan, pres.ind.pl. blaehad, etc., with simplification of -bh- (since 
-hb- and -h- did not contrast after the loss of intervocalic [h]) and lack of umlaut, 
perhaps due to the analogy of Angl hlcebhtor ‘laughter’ (Campbell, 1977: §200.3n1). 
Poetry has expected Angl hblehhan. 

* Cf. strong pres. PPs 90.9 sceaded; in addition, And 1147 tsceadan (emended to 
séeddan in the text employed by the DOEC) may be regarded as a strong inf. There 
also occurs a weak -sceded- pret. and pa.part. in Beo and in non-/lfrician LWS. 

° On @ for e in steppan, see §6.65. 

Expected -swaren is found only in LawIne 35.1. The root vowel of forsworen is 
metrically short in Beo 804. There also occurs a rare weak pret. swerede, sweredan. 


7 


6.68 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 6 include séon ‘see’, standan ‘stand’, faran ‘go’, séyp- 
pan ‘create’, sléan ‘strike’, hebban ‘raise’ and their compounds. Other verbs 
belonging to this class, in addition to those cited in §§6.65-7, are acan 
‘ache’,' alan ‘grow’, bacan ‘bake’, calan ‘grow cool’, dragan ‘drag’, galan 
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‘chant’, gnagan ‘gnaw’, grafan ‘dig’, bladan ‘lade’, sacan ‘dispute’, sc(e)acan 
‘move rapidly’,” sé(e)afan ‘shave’, spanan ‘persuade’,’ wadan ‘advance’, waescan 
‘wash’.* Poorly attested are clawan ‘claw’,’ *dafan ‘suit’,® * bracan.’ In addition, 
weaxan ‘grow’, which normally belongs to class 7, has a pret. aw0x, wOxon 
to class 6 in Nbr and in Rid 10.3, and it is not improbable that the verb 


belonged originally to class 6.° 
' Attested in the pres. only. 

PsGI(A) sccecende pres.part., -scecen pa.patt. 

> EWS only in this form. In LWS it has gone over to class 7, see §6.76n12. Not 

attested in Angl. 

4 Also wascan, waxan, see Hogg (1992b: §5.36). There is found twice in HHomM 

2 a pret. wéosc, apparently a transfer to class 7. Similarly, Brunner (1965: §392AS) 

reports a pret.pl. wéoscan in mss. of the OE Bede. 

* Present forms only, e.g. Gram 170.11 clawe pres.ind.1sg. 

° Only gedafen, gedcfen pa.part. 

7 Only AntGl 2.146 gepracen ‘hardy’. 

8 As argued by Flasdieck (1936: 343). Cf. Got wahsjan, a verb of class 6 with weak pres. 


2 


(vii) Class 7 


6.69 The stems of verbs of class 7 are rather diverse in structure and 
vocalism. What defines the class as a category is that the verbs originally 
formed the pret. with an initial reduplicative syllable, with or without 
ablaut alternation of the root vowel. Reduplication amounts to prefixation 
of the root syllable with a copy of the initial consonant or, in some cases, 
consonant cluster,’ followed, at least in PGmc, by */e/. Reduplication was 
normal in the formation of the perfect in PIE, see §6.32. This method of 
preterite formation is preserved well in Gothic, where we find, for example, 
the principal parts grétan, gaigrot, gaigrotun, grétans ‘weep’ and ga-staldan, 
ga-staistald, ga-staistaldun, ga-staldans ‘possess’, where ai = [e]. To judge 
by the relic reduplicated forms found in NWGmce languages, see §6.71, 
stress fell on the reduplicative syllable in the preterite,” and with the increas- 
ing loss of unstressed syllables in NWGmc, coupled with the effects of 
Verner’s Law (which were largely levelled away in Gothic), formation of 
the preterite must have come to seem excessively irregular. As a consequence, 
reduplication as an active process of stem formation was abandoned in 
NWGme, with retention of only a few relics in OE, OHG and ON to show 
that it ever existed.’ Instead, in OE the preterite of verbs of class 7 is 
formed with é@o (usually Nbr éa, Kt zo) or é in the root. 


' In Got the rule is that /st/ and /sk/ are the only clusters that reduplicate entire. 
Cf. the alliterative treatment of these clusters in OE poetry. 

2 The reduplicative syllable may have been unstressed in Gothic, although this is dubi- 
table, see Jasanoff (2007: 262-3), and cf. Mottausch (1994: 134), with references. But the 
arguments of Hill (2004: 276-81) for a similar situation in NWGme are implausible. 
> On the OHG and ON reduplicated forms, see van Coetsem (1990: 72, 97). 
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6.70 There is widespread disagreement about how the preterite in class 
7 was formed in NWGmc.' Perhaps the likeliest explanation is the following, 
which, whether or not it is correct, provides a remarkably accurate method 
of predicting the preterite stem from the present stem, thus remedying the 
problem of unpredictability observed by Hogg (1992c: 157).* Reduplicating 
verbs without an initial consonant originally formed the preterite with the 
bare addition of /e/ before the root vowel: cf. Got dukan ‘add’, pret. aiduk, 
probably [es:k]. With such verbs as a model, to form the preterite in 
NWGnmc, /e/ was infixed in the present stem immediately before the root 
vowel. Thus, e.g., pres. *fall- ‘fall’ formed its preterite stem as *fe-all-, 
and pres. */ét- ‘let’ as */-e-ét-. In OE the resulting vocalism of the pret. 
stem is éo if the root contained a back vowel or back diphthong in NWGme 
but é if it contained a front vowel or front diphthong.* Hence, with OE 
éo: *b-e-aut > OE béot ‘beat’; *f-e-all > OE féoll ‘fell’; *sp-e-ann > OE 
spéonn ‘joined’; *bl-e-6t > OE bléot ‘sacrifice’; *fl-e-dw > fléow ‘flowed’. 
With OE é: *h-e-ait > OE hét ‘commanded’; *I-e-ét > OE leét ‘let’; *kn- 
e-éw > OE cnéw ‘knew’.* Nearly the only preterites that undeniably are 
not correctly predicted by this analysis are feng ‘took’ and héng ‘hung’;° 
but it is unsurprising that they are exceptions, since these preterites are not 
formed on the basis of the present stems, which are infs. fon and hon. 
These infs. derive from *fanxanan, *xanxanan, which, however, had already 
reached the stage */farxan/, */xa:xan/ in late PGmc, see Hogg (1992b: 
§3.13), and so formation of the pret. by infixation would have conflicted 
with the transparency of the relation between, e.g., pret. feng and noun 
fang ‘plunder’. Another anomaly of feng and héng is that the NWGmc 
cognate preterites had both short and long vowels.° That it is the altered 
structure of the present stem that prevents preterite formation by the normal 
method in NWGmc is confirmed by poetic géong ‘went’, pret. to gangan, 
which is formed normally in NWGmce as *3-e-ang. 


' See, e.g., van Coetsem (1990), Kortlandt (1991). 

? For details, see Fulk (1987). This explanation is now the commonest for the purely 
ablauting preterites of NWGmc: see, e.g., Kortlandt (1991), d’Alquen (1997), Mottausch 
(1998b), Adamezyk (2002). Cf. the criticisms of Jasanoff (2007: 250-2). The chief 
alternative to this analysis is to suppose that forms like WS hét and /ét are the phono- 
logical reflexes of reduplicated forms, as was once the most prevalent analysis, and 
as is still the view of Vennemann (1997). The chief drawback to such analyses is that 
they require unparalleled deletion of medial consonants, e.g. in *he-3laup-a > hléop 
‘leapt’. For criticisms of Vennemann’s hypothesis, see d’Alquen (1997), who demonstrates 
that the claim that such consonant losses truly could be phonologically conditioned is 
difficult to credit, and in greater detail Jasanoff (2007: 252-60), whose own hypothesis, 
however, shares Vennemann’s aim of preserving the idea that the seemingly unredupli- 
cated forms of NWGme can be explained convincingly as the reflexes of reduplicated 
forms from the middle of which consonant clusters have been removed, albeit chiefly 
on a morphological rather than a phonological basis in Jasanoff’s view. 
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> The vowel é in such preterites is said to reflect PGme *é,, an innovation in Gmc, 


as opposed to *é, (= PGmc *@, from PIE *é), since the latter should be reflected as & 
in WS. See Krahe and Meid (1969: I, §31) and, with references, Knapp (1974) and 
Hilmarsson (1991). 

‘ Preterites like cnéw are more commonly spelt with é0 than with é, and Campbell 
(1977: §745) and Brunner (1965: §396) regard @o as original. But é must be the earlier 
form, since spellings like cnéw are not infrequent in all dialects, though they are perhaps 
less probative in Nbr, where even original -éow may be spelt <ew>, thus LkGI(Li) 8.26 
gehréwun ‘rowed’, MtGl(Li) 27.24 spéua pret.subj. ‘succeeded’ (though these appear 
to be the only secure examples), see Hogg (1992b: §§5.44—5). (Cognates are indecisive, 
but OSax obar-séu ‘sowed’, inf. sdian, cf. OE sé(o)w alongside inf. sdwan, suggests a 
non-diphthongal interpretation, contra Jasanoff 2007: 279, since éu does not otherwise 
appear as preterite vocalism in this class in OSax, whilst é does.) The /w/ in such forms 
is in fact a NSGme development: to OE sdwan ‘sow’, cf. Got saian, OHG saan. (The 
argument of Matzel 1987: 183-6 that the strong forms of these ‘verba pura’ are late 
analogical re-formations of weak verbs is wholly implausible.) Unless breaking of /e:/ 
before /w/ is assumed, see ibid.: §§5.23 (and cf. §3.45n2), which seems unlikely given how 
often spellings like OE cnéw occur, it may be best to explain forms like cnéow, cnéowon 
as having developed much the way nouns like cnéow, cnéowes did, see §2.32, though 
with an original long vowel. On Nbr spellings with @, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.44-5). 
* Tt should be assumed that swéop ‘swept’ is analogical, since all other verbs with 
NWGme “*ai in the root (hdtan, lacan, etc. §6.76(vi)) have é in the pret. The only 
other exception is geblond, tgeblondan to blandan, see §6.76n10. 

° The quantities in OE cannot actually be determined for the early period; by the 
later period lengthening had set in, see Hogg (1992b: §5.202). On quantities in the 
cognates, see Flasdieck (1936: 288ff.), d’Alquen (1997: 88-9). 


6.71 Certain relics of the older system of reduplicative preterite formation 
are preserved in OE poetry, in the Anglian dialects, and in WS almost exclu- 
sively in those texts that show decided Anglian influence, such as Bede and 
the Blickling Homilies. The plainest and most frequent examples are these: 


(i) ondreord to ondrédan ‘dread’,' found in PsGI(A), Rul, Li, Ru2; 

(ii) hehbt to hatan ‘command’;? found in poetry, the Vercelli and Blickling 
Homilies, LS 3 (Chad), GD, Bede, some Mercian charters (223, 1432, 
1437, 1441), ChronA 688.3, Mart 3, 4, PsGI(A), Rul, Li, Ru2, 
DurRitGl, Inscr4 (the Alfred Jewel, which also contains Angl mec); 

(iii) leolc to lacan ‘toss’, found in poetry and Bo 15.29 liolcen; 

(iv) Jleort to létan ‘let’, found in El 1104, Bede, Ch 218 (HarmD 12), 
PsGI(A), Rul, Li, Ru2, DurRitGl, LorGl 1; 

(v) reord to rédan ‘advise’, found in El 1022, Bede, Rul. 


More commonly are found the non-reduplicated preterites ondréd, hét, 
etc., which, however, do not appear in Nbr or PsGI(A), whilst Rui has 
usually /ét, once forleortun. Although reduplicated preterites in Gothic 
reflect only full-grade forms, it is necessary to assume that the full grade 
has been generalized in that language, and, originally, full grade alternated 
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with reduced grade in the pret., as in classes 1-5. Otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain how a form like *re-réd-unp could have been reduced 
to reordon in OE.’ Most of these preterites show breaking of the vowel 
/e/ of the original reduplicative syllable (with Angl smoothing in heht), 
though co in /eolc is most likely by analogy to other reduplicated forms, 
since breaking would be unusual before /Ic/, see Hogg (1992b: §5.22).* In 
leort there is dissimilation of /l/ to /r/ (i.e., original */eo/t) under the influ- 
ence of the preceding /I/.° Some other possible reduplicated forms are Nbr 
speoft, speaft, seemingly to spdtan ‘spit’, and pl. beafton, beoftun, seemingly 
to béatan ‘beat’ (and cf. northern ME pret. and pp. beft in Cursor Mundi). 
These might have developed from PIE *spept-° and *bhebht-, which might 
be expected to give PGmc *speft and *beft-, in which event the broken 
vowels must be regarded as analogical to forms like reord.’ Not generally 
credited as a reduplicated form is JnGI(Li) 20.22 blefla ‘blew’ pret.3sg. 
(beside gebléouu, an alternative gloss in the same place), to blawan, but the 
form is not implausible as the reflex of PIE *bh(l)ebhlé with *-w added in 
NSGme (with either full reduplication of *bhl- or later analogical insertion 
of /I/ on the basis of inf. blawan): see d’Alquen (1997: 85).8” 


In origin, ondrédan is a compound of rédan, but by metanalysis the unstressed prefix 
ond- has been re-identified as on-, as indicated by poetry, in which the verb alliterates 
on d rather than r: see Bammesberger (1977b), with references. Campbell (1977: §746; 
see, with a similar view, Jasanoff, 2007: 245) reconstructs reduplicated *on-dredrd, with 
subsequent loss of post-nuclear d on the basis of dissimilation; but surely, etymologic- 
ally, ondreord is simply the reduplicated pret. of rédan with the prefix ond- added. 
2 According to Campbell (1977: §736 (j)), uncertainty about the quantity of the root 
vowel derives from the assumption of possible analogical influence from unreduplicated 
pret. bét, on the basis of certain unspecified ME evidence, to which he provides no 
reference. We note that in Lazamon, where <z> does not generally stand for the reflex 
of OE short /e/, the word is sometimes spelt <heht>, <hehten>. 

3 Thus, Bammesberger (1986b: 62-3), supported by Mottausch (1998b: 55), re- 
constructs *rerde perf.2pl. < PIE *re-rH-té alongside *rerdpa 2sg. < *re-roH-. Note that 
*H is usually, if not always, lost in Gmc unstressed syllables, as in OE dohtor, deriving 
ultimately from PIE *dhughHté(r), cf. Grk @vyétnp, and on the loss of *H, see Bennett 
(1978), Fulk (1988). A form like OE hebt must then be explained as analogical for 
*hehit. 

* Alternatively, since /eolc should have been smoothed in Angl, Brunner (1965: 
§394A1) argues that in */elak- there was back mutation before syncope of a. But back 
mutation is rather a late development, and so it would be surprising if it were followed 
by syncope. 

° This particular dissimilation is of a rather common sort: cf., e.g., change of Lat 
-al- as in vitalis, pedalis to -ar- in familidris, militaris, etc. 

® With dissimilation from *spespt-, see Szemerényi (1996: §9.4.1.2). 

7 See Schulze (1921), with references. 

* Alternatively, Ross (1937: 135-6) would reconstruct a form with a trimoric vowel, 
*blebléo in our notation, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.27&n1) and §2.6n2 in the present 
volume, due to contraction of the stem-final vowel with the PIE aorist ending, and this 
would also result in OE blefla. 
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’ Sievers (1901) analysed blefla as an error (influenced by the Lat insuflauit that it 
glosses) corrected by the following gloss ? gebléouu, and in this he has been followed 
by most, e.g. Flasdieck (1936: 301-2). But f is habitually used in OE glosses not for 
corrections but for alternative glosses; all it proves is that blefla seemed to at least one 
scribe a form that some might not understand. If blefla is not a reduplicated form, it 
is so unlike anything that could plausibly be a preterite of ‘to blow’ that it is hard to 
understand how a scribe could have written it. Sievers was especially conservative as 
regards the analysis of reduplicative forms, e.g. rejecting speoft, speaft, see Sievers 
(1884: 279). Bammesberger (1977a: 1-2) perceives the faults of Sievers’s explanation 
but still finds that the form blefla, though it can be explained straightforwardly on a 
phonological basis, is too anomalous to credit as an inherited form, since if it were so 
it would surely have been re-formed or removed analogically. 


6.72 Possibly, defective bian ‘settle’ is to be regarded as an aorist present 
in class 7, if it is derived from PGmc. *bi- < PIE *bhuH-, cf. Grk gia ‘I 
grow’, Lat fui ‘I have been’.'” But more commonly the verb is reconstructed 
as PGmc *bdwanan, from the same root, see e.g. Orel (2003: 52-3), or 
weak *boéwénan. The same uncertainty attends the derivation of *brian 
‘forge’, on which see §6.60n5. But *apratan ‘swell’ may belong here,’ if 
not to class 2, see §6.57n20. 


' The only undeniably strong forms in OE are pa.part. gebiin, byn-, on which see 


Hogg (1992b: §§5.132) and §6.29 in the present volume. The pret. is weak bide, etc., 
and the lack of umlaut does not prove the strong origin of the word, since the Gothic 
cognate bauan is of the third weak class, see §6.130n2, though some strong forms 
also occur in Gothic. 

? Derivation from *ba- is, e.g., the analysis of Krahe and Meid (1969: I, §64). 

> Only pa.part. apraten in Lch II (2x). 


6.73 Contracted verbs of class 7 are fon ‘take’ and h6n ‘hang’: 


fon féng féngon fangen 
hon héng héngon hangen 


On the derivation of these, see §6.70. It is impossible to be certain about 
the quantity of the vowel in the pret.: WGmce cognates are attested with 
both long and short vowels.’ In Nbr, and for the most part in Rul, in the 
present system uncontracted endings are added to the stem fo- to form 
disyllables, e.g. 3sg. onf6ed, inf. foa, but imperative foh. In PsGI(A), on 
the other hand, a spelling such as <foed> probably represents monosyllabic 
-f@0, since there is no pl. **foad, inf. **foan, etc., though 1sg. onfou 
occurs once alongside onf6 (also <onfoo> once). There occurs in ChristC 
1157 bi-fen pa.part., in which the poetic metre shows -fén to be mono- 
syllabic, on which see §6.155n2. This is probably not the same formation as 
Li befoen, which appears to be a disyllabic innovation based on the present 
stem; cf. geseen, §6.62. 
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' See, e.g., Braune (1987: §350A7) for OHG, Holthausen (1921: §448) for OSax. 
On the quantities, see Flasdieck (1936: 288-90). 


6.74 One verb with weak present occurs in class 7, wépan, wéop, wéopon, 
wopen ‘weep’, which is inflected like weak féran in the present, see §6.80.' 
Where WS has é, Anglian generally has <oe>. 


1 


A weak pret. occurs once, LkGI(Li) 7.32 wépde. 


6.75 The stems of a number of verbs of class 7 are used also to form 
weak verbs of the first class, with umlaut in principal part (i), including 
Nbr bya ‘settle’, gengan ‘go’ in poetry and Anglian-influenced LWS, rédan 
‘advise’,’ CP 55.427.18 séwan ‘sow’, spétan ‘spit’ (already EWS). Weak 
preterites, not necessarily marked by umlaut, are also not uncommon, 
especially in Nbr, including Li gesdudes(d) ‘sowed’ toscedded (tosceddadon, 
etc.) ‘distinguished’, slépde (geslépedon, with other weak forms in all dia- 
lects) ‘slept’, gespeoftad (to spdtan, see §6.71) ‘spat’; also non-A lfrician 
WS ondrédde ‘feared’. 


1 


Not in Angl, except Li réded pa.part. 


6.76 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, verbs of class 7 include hatan ‘command, promise, be called’, fon 
‘take’, bealdan ‘hold’, létan ‘let’, cndwan ‘know’, feallan ‘fall’, ondrédan 
‘dread’. The known verbs of this class may be categorized according to 
their root vocalism in earlier stages of Gmc: 


(i) with NSGmc *@ before *w, see Hogg (1992b: §5.21): blawan ‘blow’, 
cnadwan ‘know’, crdwan ‘crow’, mdwan ‘mow’, gerawan ‘divide’, 
sawan ‘sow’,' prawan ‘curl’, wawan ‘blow’, all with preterites in 
é, later é0;* 

(ii) | with NSGmc *é before other consonants: ondrédan ‘dread’, létan 
‘let’, rédan ‘advise’, slépan ‘sleep’,’ perhaps also *ahwétan ‘drive 
away’,’ all with preterites in é; 

(iii) with NWGmce “*a in breaking environments:° fealdan ‘fold’, feallan 
‘fall’, healdan ‘hold’, *stealdan ‘possess’,° wealcan ‘roll’, wealdan 
‘rule’, weaxan ‘grow’,’ with preterites in éo; 

(iv) with NWGmce “a before nasal consonant:® bannan ‘summon’,’ blan- 
dan ‘mingle’,'® gangan ‘go’,'' spannan ‘join’,’” probably not *blangan 
‘anger’, all but blandan with preterites in 20; 

(v) with NWGmce */4:/, from early PGmce */anx/, see ibid.: §§3.13-15: 
fon ‘take’, hon ‘hang’, see §6.70;" 

(vi) with NWGme “ai: hatan ‘command’, Idcan ‘toss’, scddan ‘distinguish’,'° 


spdtan ‘spit’,'® swapan ‘sweep’, generally with preterites in é, though 
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swapan has pret. swéop, presumably on an analogical basis (see 
§6.70n5); 

(vii) with NWGmce *au: béatan ‘beat’, héawan ‘hew’, hléapan ‘leap’, with 
preterites in é0. A few other verbs with NWGmce. “au are attested 
only fragmentarily: pa.parts. éacen ‘increased’, éaden ‘granted’, and 
prets. déog ‘(was) concealed’,'” héof ‘lamented’;'® 

(viii) with NWGme *6: bl6tan ‘sacrifice’, blowan ‘bloom’, cnddan ‘assign’,"” 
flocan ‘clap’, flowan ‘flow’, hlowan ‘low’, hropan ‘yell’, hwopan 
‘threaten’, *hwosan ‘cough’,’ rowan ‘row’, sndwan ‘hasten’,”” 
spowan ‘succeed’, swogan ‘roar’,””*> wepan ‘weep’ (weak pres., §6.74), 
wrotan ‘uproot’;”’ possibly also the prets. GuthB 847 ahbnéop ‘plucked 
off, Ex 475 genéop ‘overcame’, if these are not to a stem of class 
2, see §6.50n6; 

(ix) with NWGmc *2, see §6.72. 


' In CP also inf. sé@wan and pres.subj. s@we, perhaps influenced by the 


pres.ind.2&3sg. 

2 See §6.70n4. 

> Also sldpan by restoration of a, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.35ff.). Non-WS forms have 
é as the root vowel, see ibid.: §3.24&n1. A weak pret. slépte occurs in Rul and in 
non-/lfrician WS. 

* Only GenB 406 ahweét pret.sg., see Smithers (1952: 80-5). 

Such verbs lack breaking in Angl, due either to restoration of a or to smoothing. 
Pret. only, emended Rim 22 stéold 1sg. (ms. steald). 

On Nbr and poetic aw6x, woxon, see §6.68&n8. 

Also with <o> rather than <a> in principal parts (i) and (iv) outside LWS and IKt, 
see Hogg (1992b: §5.3ff.). 

’  Jasanoff (2007: 280) cites a pret. geban that we are unable to authenticate. 
Forms like ChristC 1437 geblendon pret.pl. must be weak if the analysis of preterite 
formation offered in §6.70 is correct, as strong *bléond- should thereby be expected. 
But there do occur two strong preterites, CIG] 3.1848 geblond and And 33 tgeblondan 
(the latter emended to geblendan in the text employed by the DOEC). The reference 
of Flasdieck (1936: 328) to a pret. geblond in London, British Library, Cotton Vespasian 
A. iii appears to be in error. If pret. gang is analogical to verbs of class 3 (see n11), 
geblond(an) may have been formed the same way. 

"A pret. gang (3x) appears alongside usual géong, giong in Beo, perhaps by analogy 
to preterites of class 3 like sang, sprang, although Jasanoff (2007: 280n75) reconstructs 
a parallel verb *gingan of class 3 that he derives from PIE *ghengh-. Bavarian gang 
is a recent analogical creation, according to Flasdieck (1936: 328). The palatal initial 
of the pret. is sometimes extended to the pres., e.g. Nbr geonga inf., Rul iongap pres.pl., 
Beo 2743 geong imper. In GenB, gieng (emended from <gien>) and genge subj.sg. are 
OSax forms. The pa.part gegongen is replaced by giéad (cf. WS pret. éode to gan ‘go’), 
Li, Ru2. 

WS only, and almost exclusively LWS. EWS spann- (as opposed to span-) occurs 
only CP 44,329.22. On EWS spanan (class 6), see §6.68. GenB 445 spenn pret. is an 
OSax form. 

Only MtGl(Li) 26.8 abloncgne pa.part. The form is probably an error for abolgne: 
see Bammesberger (1978). 


5 
6 
7 
8 
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'* These verbs also have pa.part. <foen>, <hoen> in Nbr, poetic -fém (e.g. ChristC 


1157), see §6.73. 

' Beside expected pret. tosééd (3x), CP has a-, to-séedd (3x), perhaps in part as the 
result of scribal confusion with the noun tdscedd ‘discernment’. Anglian weak forms 
are common, e.g. Li tosceddade, toséedded. 

‘6 Aside from the possible reduplicated pret., §6.71, only MtGI(Li) 27.30 spdtende 
pres.part. 

'7 Beo 850; see Fulk, Bjork and Niles (2009: 165) for references. 

‘8 GenB 770 hdf is to OSax hiofan, of class 2. There is also a weak verb WS héofan, 
pret. héofde, PsGl(A) 34.14, Beo 3142 hiofende pres.part.; on the vocalism, see Hogg 
(1992b: §5.84). 

Also class 2, see §6.50&nn9-10. Despite the argument of Bammesberger (1976a), 
metrical considerations render it very unlikely that the root vowel could be short. 

20 Pret. unattested. 

Pres.ind.3sg. hwést, pl. hwdsad (hence not inf. **hwésan, see OED: wheeze), 
pret.3sg. hwéos. 

> Beo réon pret.pl. (2x) is explained by Hogg (1992b: §§4.7, 5.131ff.). 

3 There is also a pa.part. <geswogen> ‘overpowered’ that may be to a verb of this 


21 


class, if it has 6. 


Ill Weak verbs 


6.77 Weak verbs are mostly derived verbs, i.e. verbs formed by the addi- 
tion of suffixes to various parts of speech before the inflexional ending. 
Thus, weak verbs add a suffix in the form of a dental consonant to mark 
the preterite, instead of marking the preterite by means of ablaut or redu- 
plication, the way strong verbs do. In PGmc there were four classes of 
weak verbs, differentiated by the suffixes they bore. In OE three weak 
classes remain recognizable, of which the third is only fragmentarily 
preserved.' 


' For bibliographical references on the origin and development of the weak verbs, 


see Fullerton (1977), Stark (1982), West (2001). 


1 Weak class I 


6.78 Class I of weak verbs is by far the largest of all OE verb classes. In 
Germanic it was quite productive, though by the historical period of OE 
it had become almost entirely a closed class, since the phonological pro- 
cesses involved in the production of class I forms had grown opaque, see 
Kastovsky (1996b: 281). The origins of the class are in PIE, where in the 
present tense the suffix *-y- + theme vowel + inflexion could be added to 
both verb and noun stems, which might or might not already bear a theme 
vowel or other suffix, to form chiefly iterative-intensive or causative verbs, 
e.g. Lat specit ‘observes’ < *spek-y-e-ti and monet ‘warns’ < *mon-ey-e-ti.' 
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This method of stem formation continued to be very productive in Gmc, 
with *-j- added to stems drawn from many different parts of speech to 
form causative verbs, e.g. OE drencéan ‘make to drink’, cf. noun driné 
‘drink’; bl@céan ‘bleach’, cf. adj. blac ‘pale’; cwellan ‘kill’, cf. verb cwelan 
‘die’; Ytan ‘drive out’, cf. adv. #t(e) ‘out’. In such forms, roots containing 
the PIE normal ablaut grade will usually have PIE *o (PGmc *a) in the 
root (unlike, for example, weak presents of strong verbs, §6.34), always 
of course subject to umlaut before *-j-, e.g. settan ‘set’ < *sat-j-an < PIE 
*sod-y-, cf. strong sittan ‘sit? < PIE *sed-y-.* But the class was so product- 
ive in Gmc that the suffix could be added to a stem containing another 
ablaut grade, e.g. reduced grade in cyssan ‘kiss’ < PGme *kuss-j-an. 


' The PIE suffix *-y- thus alternated with *-ey-. On the elimination of the distinction 


in Gmc, see Kortlandt (1986a). 
? On the ablaut relation see, e.g., Eichner (1992). 


6.79 In PIE, verbs with the suffix *-y- formed only present stems, to 
which no stems in other tenses were in use.’ The individual IE languages 
subsequently developed various methods of forming preterites to these verbs. 
In Gmc the present stem including *-j- served also for the preterite (where 
*/j/ would be realized as *[i] if it occurred between consonants, otherwise 
as *[j]), but in the preterite a dental suffix was added to it, usually taking 
the form *-d-, but see below. The origin of this dental suffix is disputed,” 
but today the most widely accepted explanation is that *-d- + inflexion 
developed from originally aorist forms of the Gmc verb reflected in PDE 
as do. Thus, for example, OE hélde ‘healed’ 3sg. (inf. hélan) is to be 
derived from *hail-i-dép, essentially ‘hale-did’.’ It seems a natural enough 
explanation that preterites to such verbs should have been formed by an 
obvious periphrasis,* and morphological parallels are not wanting, e.g. the 
Lat imperfect in -bd-, which morpheme reflects an old d-preterite to the 
verb ‘be’.’ And although the phonological and morphological developments 
required to derive the attested weak preterite endings from aorist forms of 
‘do’ are not free of problems, this derivation seems the most plausible offered, 
since the preterite inflexions of weak verbs are unlike those of strong verbs 
and cannot be related directly to normal PIE perfect or aorist inflexions.° On 
the other hand, not all dental preterite forms can be explained on this basis. 
In particular, some of the very archaic preterite-present verbs (§§6.131ff.) 
and weak verbs with unumlauted preterites (§6.1008&n3) demand recon- 
structions with PIE *t in the preterite, perhaps to be derived from aorist forms 
of the second person.’ The origin of the weak preterite must therefore be a 
matter of polygenesis. As for the past participle, it must derive in the main 
from the PIE suffix *-t- reflected in participles like Lat status ‘stood’, Grk 
«Avtéc ‘heard’. Because such participles had accent on the inflexion, the 
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Gmc *p that developed from PIE *t would have been voiced to *6 under 
Verner’s Law, giving WGmc d, see Hogg (1992b: §§4.4, 17). 


' The present here includes the imperfect, which was based on the present stem. Thus, 


for example, imperfects could be formed to these verbs, but not perfects or aorists, as 
will seem natural enough when it is understood that many such verbs were formed 
from noun stems. 

2 See Prokosch (1939: §66). For references, see Tops (1974) and Rasmussen (1996), 
the latter with an interesting synthesis of the two chief explanations. For a concise 
overview of the competing theories, see Pohl (1989: 196-9). Kortlandt (1989) outlines the 
expected development of a Gme root-aorist to the verb ‘do’ in non-initial position. 

> The process is generally assumed to have originated in what were to become weak 
verbs of class II. Thus, for example, it may be supposed that there arose a periphrasis 
like *war6 dép ‘did with vigilance’ comprising the instrumental of a fem. noun plus 
root-aorist of ‘do’, producing, ultimately, OE warode ‘was vigilant’, and after mor- 
phologization the now suffixal *-dép was extended to what were to become the other 
weak classes. See Lithr (1984: 43-4), and, on the differences amongst East, North and 
West Gmc in regard to the formation of the dental preterite, Fullerton (1989). 

* Just as, for example, the PDE perfect is formed by a periphrasis of ‘have’ + pa.part. 

See Szemerényi (1996: §9.4.4.1&n18). 

For discussion, see Bammesberger (1986b: 85-6). 

This is the view of Bammesberger (1986b: 69-82). As he points out, derivation 
from the more obvious possible source, the PIE t-suffix found in past participles, faces 
the difficulty that such participles had suffixal accent, and thus the Gmc /6/ that devel- 
oped from this t-suffix should have been voiced under Verner’s Law, whereas several 
preterite-present verbs and weak verbs with unumlauted preterite, see §§6.100, 6.131ff., 
demand reconstruction with a PGmce voiceless consonant. Yet Prokosch (1939: §65d 
note 1) offers a possible explanation of how the accent could have shifted to the root 
in participial forms. But Prokosch (1939: §65a) also argues that the newly formed 
weak preterites of preterite-present verbs have generalized the pres. suffix *-t- reflected 
in Grk zéxtw alongside zéx@ (see §6.51n1 above), which hardly seems relevant. 


(a) Inflexions 


6.80 The inflexions of weak verbs of class I differ according to the struc- 
ture of the stem, depending on whether in WGmc it was light or heavy, 
and further, whether in light stems the final consonant was /r/ or another 
sound. The three types may be exemplified for WS by fremman ‘perform’, 
nerian ‘save’ and féran ‘depart’: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 fremme nerie fére 
2 frem(e)st nerest férst 
3 frem(e)d nereo férd 
Pl. 3 fremmao neriad férad 
Present Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 fremme nerie fére 
Pl. 3 fremmen nerien féren 
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Imperative 
Sg. 2 freme nere fér 
Pl. 3 fremmad neriad férad 
Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 1 fremede nerede férde 
2 fremedon neredon férdon 
3 fremede nerede férde 
Pl. 3 fremedon neredon férdon 
Preterite Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 fremede nerede férde 
Pl. 3 fremeden nereden férden 
Infinitive fremman nerian féran 
Infl.inf. to fremmenne' to generienne! to férenne’ 
Pres.part. fremmende neriende férende 
Pa.part. fremed nered féred 


It will be seen that wherever fremman has a geminate consonant, i appears 
in the paradigm of nerian; and in the preterite, whilst fremman and nerian 
have -ed-, féran has -d-. The reasons for these discrepancies are explained 
in §6.82. We should expect on an etymological basis that i in verbs like 
nerian would be non-syllabic, since it represents Gmc */j/, in contradistinc- 
tion to i in verbs of weak class II, see §§6.105-6. The spelling evidence is 
inconclusive, since i in both classes I and II may be spelt <g>, e.g. nergan 
alongside class II lufgendra ‘loving’, tilgan ‘cultivate’.? Likewise, spellings 
like generige are not uncommon in WS, see Hogg (1992b: §6.44). Moreover, 
in LWS there occur preterites like /ECHom nerode, formed according to 
the second weak class, see §6.88. But non-syllabic spellings in class II like 
tilgan are notably less frequent than spellings like nergan in class I, and 
the evidence of poetic metre, though sparse, is consistent, since verbs with 
i like nerian may follow a resolved lift, e.g. El 108, WaldB 17, Mald 179, 
whilst those of class II containing i may not, indicating /j/ in class I and /i/ 
in class II.* In PsGl(A) there is a regular orthographic difference between 
verbs like nergan, always spelt with <g>, and those of the second weak 
class like lufian, always spelt with <i>. See also §§6.105-6. 


' In the inflected infinitive, Alfric generally has -enne, whilst EWS prefers -anne. See 


also §6.6n1. 

* Most such forms, however, like the latter, are to verbs that may originally have 
belonged to class HI, in which postconsonantal /j/ may be etymological, see §§6.124, 
6.130. 

> On the metrical rule, which originates with Sievers, see, e.g., Fulk (1992: §249). 
See also Sievers (1893a: §9.2). 
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6.81 As with the strong verbs, plural verb endings are generally reduced 
to -e before pronouns of the first and second persons in WS, less regularly 
in Angl, see §6.7. As mentioned in §6.12, heavy stems ending in a post- 
consonantal sonorant usually lack orthographic syncope, e.g. bycnest 
‘betoken’, timbred ‘constructs’, see further §6.96.' Also as with the strong 
verbs, see §6.12, syncope is regular in the pres.ind.2&3sg. in LWS after 
heavy stems, irregular after light stems, hence fremest, fremed alongside 
fremst, frem0, see further §6.82, except that syncope fails regularly after 
light stems ending in /r/. Weak present and past participles are declined the 
same way as the corresponding strong participles, see §§4.28-9. 


' In LWS there occur occasional forms like nemst, nem beside usual nemnest, nemned, 
to nemnan ‘name’ only. 


6.82 As with the strong verbs, see §6.4, already in PGmc the original 
inflexions were in the process of becoming fused with stem formatives. 
The forms tabulated in §6.80 may be derived from early PGmc paradigms 
of the following type, with the exceptions noted below in §6.84: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 *framjo *nazjo *forijo 
2 *framjis *nazjis * forijis 
3 *framjip *nazjip *forijip 
PL. 3 *framjanp *nazjanp *forijanp 
Present Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 *framjai(p) *nazjai(p) * forijai(p) 
Pl. 3 *framjain *nazjain *forijain 
Imperative 
Sg. 2 *frami *nazi * fori 
Pl. 3 *framjanp *nazjanp *forijanp 
Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 1 *framidon *nazidon *foridon 
2 *framides *nazides *forid&s 
3 *framid&(p) *nazidx(p) *forid&(p) 
Pl. 3 *framid&0un *nazidzdun *foridedun 
Preterite Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 *framid&01(p) *nazidxdi(p) * forid&di(p) 
Pl. 3 *framid&oin *nazidedoin *foridz&0in 
Infinitive *framjanan *nazjanan *fOrijanan 
Infl.inf. *to framjanjai *tO nazjanjai *t6 forijanjai 
Pres.part. *framjandijaz *nazjanoijaz * forjandijaz 
Pa.part. *framidaz *nazidaz *foridaz 
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Note that in the paradigm of the etymon of féran, Gmc */j/ after a heavy 
syllable is realized as *[ij] under Sievers’s Law, see Hogg (1992b: §4.6). In 
the preterite, where it appears between the root-final consonant and */0/ of 
the suffix, it is realized as [i], which is the vowel found in some early texts, 
e.g. CedN 5 astelide ‘established’, BDSN 5 déémid ‘judged’, though later 
it is lowered and spelt <e>, see ibid.: §6.50. Alongside astelida, other early 
spellings with <a> in the pret.sg. include RuneRuthwellA 1 gerede ‘prepared’, 
RuneAuzon 3 afdédde ‘fed’. In verbs with original light stems (fremman, 
nerian: see §6.80) there is no syncope of this [i] in the preterite or in inflected 
forms of the pa.part., whilst after original heavy stems (féran) WGmce *i 
is syncopated throughout the preterite and in the pa.part. when it bears 
an inflexion beginning with a vowel, in accordance with the prescriptions 
of ibid.: §§6.18-19. That is, pa.parts. have syncope in the same forms 
as disyllabic adjectives, see §§4.44ff. Thus, for example, the pa.part. of 
fremman is fremed nom.sg., fremedum dat.pl., whilst that of fordféran ‘die’ 
is -féred nom.sg., -féredne acc.sg.masc., -férdum dat.pl. The distinction, 
however, is often disrupted by analogy.' In those forms in which */j/ 
appeared before */i/ in WGmce, it was lost, see ibid.: §4.7, hence pres. 
ind.2sg. *framjis, *nazjis, *forijis > WGmc *framis, nazis, foriis; 3sg. 
* framjip, *nazjip, * forijip > WGmce *framip, *nazip, * foriip. In the imper.sg., 
PIE *-e was early lost in finality, leading to vocalization of /j/, hence 
*framje, *nazje, *forije > WGmce *frami, *nazi, * fori. In all other forms 
of the present, in all moods, Gmc */j/ remained, and in light syllables in 
WGmc it caused gemination of a stem-final consonant other than /r/ (from 
both PGme */r/ and */z/, the latter by rhotacism, see ibid.: §§4.15-16) and 
was subsequently lost after the heavy syllable thus created, see ibid.: 
§§4.11-14. Since it did not cause gemination of /r/ under the same circum- 
stances and thus did not follow a heavy syllable, it was not lost in most 
pres. forms of nerian but is preserved as <i>. 


' In WS and most Angl dialects there are frequent analogical forms in which syncope 


has been reversed, e.g., in Alfric, gehyrede ‘heard’, gedréfede ‘disturbed’. Conversely, 
syncope is less frequently found after light stems, e.g. cmyste ‘struck’, getrymde ‘strength- 
ened’, PPs 108.25 wegdan ‘agitated’; see also §§6.85, 6.96-7. In LWS there may even 
be syncope in uninflected participles with stems ending in <p> or <nc>, e.g. ELS (Agnes) 
45 beclypt ‘embraced’, ACHom I, 18 221.135 geswenct ‘oppressed’. (On WS syncope 
in stems ending in /t/ or /d/, see §6.93.) PsGI(A), however, is particularly conservative 
in retaining the original distribution of syncopated forms. 


6.83 The OE pret. suffix -d- was devoiced to [t] when it came into contact 
with a root-final voiceless consonant, for example wyrpte ‘recovered’, pyfte 
‘puffed’, métte ‘met’, cyste ‘kissed’, lixte ‘illuminated’, wyscte ‘wished’, 
prycte ‘crushed’. Other verbs of this sort include clyppan ‘embrace’, 
acwenc(e)an ‘quench’, LWS ¢ypan ‘buy, sell’, cyspan ‘fetter’, drenc(e)an ‘ply 
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with drink’, drypan ‘moisten’, adwésc(e)an ‘extinguish’, bedyppan ‘immerse’, 
LWS hypan ‘amass’, hyspan ‘revile’, rempan ‘hasten’, LWS berypan 
‘rob’, séené(e)an ‘pour’, LWS scirpan ‘sharpen, equip’,’ screnc(e)an ‘ensnare’, 
senc(e)an ‘sink’, tostené(e)an ‘scatter’, LWS astypan ‘deprive’, swenc(e)an 
‘vex’, ofprysc(e)an ‘repress’, wlenc(e)an ‘make proud’, LWS wyrpan ‘recover 
from an illness’, LWS ¥c(e)an ‘increase’, and others, including the verbs 
with stems in /t/ listed in §6.93. However, spellings with <d> after a voice- 
less consonant do occur occasionally, especially in Nbr, e.g. wépde ‘wept’, 
genéolécde ‘approached’. The devoicing rule does not apply to /d/ after 
fricatives except geminates, and geminates are found in the preterite only 
when the doubling stems from PGme rather than from WGmce gemination, 
see §6.92. Non-geminate fricatives in the preterite were voiced before the 
time of syncope, see Hogg (1992b: §7.58), so that they caused no devoicing 
of /d/ once syncope brought the two consonants into contact: cf. résde 
‘rushed’ < *raisidé, fysde ‘impelled’, etc. On the reverse effect of /d/ on 
stem-final consonants, see §6.95. 


' The two senses are etymologically distinct, but there is no difference in inflexion. 


6.84 The forms in §6.80 directly reflect those in §6.82, with the same excep- 
tions as are noted for strong verbs in §6.9. The development of pres.ind.2sg. 
*-is to OE -(e)st is paralleled by the development of pret.ind.2sg. *-d-és 
to OE -d-est, cf. §6.14. The termination *-d@dun in the pret.ind.3pl., reflected 
in Got -dédun, probably would not develop under normal conditions to 
NWGmce *-dun, but the repetition of consonants most likely prompted 
refashioning under the influence of the strong preterite: see §6.93n3. The 
same change is to be assumed for the preterite subjunctive. 


6.85 The dialect distribution of syncopated forms of the pres.ind.2&3sg., 
and the variant inflexions encountered, are like those for strong verbs, see 
§§6.12, 6.15-19. Thus, generally, there is regular syncope after heavy stems 
in Alfrician WS and IKt, usual non-syncope in Angl, and a mixture of 
forms in EWS and in anonymous LWS texts. In weak verbs, syncope after 
light stems ending in sonorants is exceptionally infrequent, e.g. gefremd 
‘performs’, getrymo ‘strengthens’; cf. §6.12. On syncope after dental stems, 
see §§6.93-5. In syncopated forms, the same consonant assimilations and 
dissimilations are encountered as in strong verbs, e.g. *kip-is(t) > cyst 
‘make known’, *sand-ip > sent ‘sends’, see §6.13. The Nbr mixture of 
endings -es, -e0, -as, etc., in strong verbs, see §§6.19-20, is general in weak 
verbs of class I, as well. 


6.86 The inflexion -e of the impersg. of originally light stems is not 
infrequently extended to heavy stems in LWS, Rul and Nbr, e.g. Gen 42.31 
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pence, Rul éége, fylge, Li sende, gehére alongside send, gehér. Conversely, 
-e may be lost from originally light stems, e.g. ByrM 3.1.183 tel(l), Rul, 
Nbr sel; or, if -e is retained, the geminate may be levelled into the impersg., 
e.g. Rul selle. 


6.87 In Nbr, less frequently in Ru2 than in Li and DurRitGl, the past 
participle may take the strong suffix -en, usually in inflected forms, e.g. Li 
ymbgyrdeno ‘girded’, gesendeno, geseteno, gewelteno ‘bended’, alongside 
uninflected ymbgyrded, gesended, geset(t)ed. 


6.88 In WS, verbs with gemination tend to acquire the stem and inflexions 
of weak verbs of class II. Thus, already in EWS, to the verbs *lemman 
‘disable’, getrymman ‘strengthen’, adennan ‘stretch out’ there occur CP 
lemiad, getrymian, Or adenian. The process is accelerated in LWS, where 
preterites of the class II type also appear, e.g. A.CHom fremode, /ELS 
getrymode, gewenode ‘accustomed’. However, the seeming chronology of 
these developments, with change appearing in the present stem before the 
preterite, may be deceptive.’ As the examples illustrate, these WS changes 
are for the most part restricted to stems in final sonorant, for reasons that 
are not plain.* In Rul and in Nbr there is also a strong tendency for verbs 
of class I, with stems either heavy or light, to acquire preterite inflexions 
belonging to class Il, e.g. Li getrymade, Ru2 ceftergiwendad ‘turned back’, 
DurRitGl underlihtad ‘alleviated’. On similar preterites to verbs like nerian 
with original /j/, see §6.80. 

' We might assume that already in EWS the distinction between -ode and -ede was 
a matter of orthographic conservatism rather than phonetic contrast, so that in speech 
a form like trymede was indistinguishable from trymode. It is otherwise difficult to 
explain why the change of verb class should have been expressed first in the present 
stem, though it was in the preterite that the two types were least distinct. See Kastovsky 
(1998: 142-3). 
> Tt might at first be supposed that the change was predicated on the form taken by 
the preterite, those verbs with the endings -ede, -edon in the pret. then forming a new 
present of the class II type. Verbs with a geminate dental stop, e.g. settan, hreddan, 
thus would not have qualified, cf. prets. sette, hredde, and verbs with geminate velar 
consonant were mostly like reééan, byégan, prets. reahte, bohte, see §6.100, and so 
they would have been unaffected. But this leaves a number of verbs unaccounted for, 
such as aswebban, besweppan, cnyssan, wecgan, picgan. The arguments of Stark (1982: 
ch. 4) shed little light on this problem. 


(b) Stems 


6.89 As will be apparent from the paradigms in §6.80, the stem used for 
the preterite of weak verbs of class I (as well as of classes II, II, it should 
be added) is identical in the sg. and pl. Thus, in presenting the principal 
parts of weak verbs it is necessary to cite just three forms: (i) infinitive, 
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containing the stem on which is based the present of all moods and all 
non-finite forms but the pa.part.; (ii) preterite 3 singular, containing the 
stem used for all preterite forms; (iii) past participle. 


6.90 As pointed out in §6.82, the suffix *-j- caused gemination of con- 
sonants other than /r/ after a light syllable wherever it was not lost in 
WGme, followed by umlaut. Voiced fricatives become stops in gemination, 
e.g. in swebban ‘put to sleep’ < Gmc *swabjan and wecgan ‘agitate’ < 
*wa3zjan, see Hogg (1992b: §4.13). Cf. the corresponding fricatives in 
pa.parts. swefed, weged < *swabidaz, *wazidaz. Except in PsGI(A) and Kt, 
geminates are sometimes levelled into forms in which non-geminates are 
to be expected, e.g. GD gecnyssed ‘struck’, CHom gefremmed, Rul sellep 
‘gives’, Li getrymmede. Levelling in the opposite direction is rare, but cf. Nbr 
selo, silo ‘I give’. The synchronic status of the verb stem is of some interest. ! 
When the abstract noun-forming suffix -mes(s) (see §2.47) is added to the 
stem, in PsGl(A) and Mercian-influenced WS texts it is usually the stem of 
principal part (iii) that is used, which is disyllabic in originally light stems, 
e.g. trymenis ‘strengthening’, gesetenisse ‘construction’, cf. pa.parts. trymed, 
seted; also herenis ‘praise’, the usual form in all dialects. Other dialects employ 
a monosyllabic form of the stem, e.g. trymnis, gesetnis. The treatment of verbs 
with stem-final velar consonant, however, may be different: see §6.100. 


' For discussion, see Suzuki (1990). 


6.91 The addition of the pres. inflexions -st, -b and the pret. suffix -d- 
sometimes produced consonant clusters that could be reduced by phonological 
loss. Examples are nemst, nem6, frequent nemde, all forms of nemnan ‘name’, 
see §6.81n1, cemde to cemban ‘comb’, CP 36.249.23 awierdena gen.pl. 
‘accursed’ < awiergdena, Beo 1401 gende ‘went’ < gengde. See Hogg (1992b: 
§§7.84, 86). LWS wiste ‘wished’ for wiscte is not cluster reduction but 
assimilation to place of articulation; similar is PsGI(A) gehnistun ‘softened’, 
to gehniscan. Geminate consonants in clusters are regularly simplified, e.g. 
cyrde ‘turned’ < *cyrr-de and sende ‘sent’ < send-de, though analogical 
spellings are sometimes found, e.g. gefyllde ‘filled’, LS 1.1 269 sendde. 
Some more regular alternations in the stems of weak verbs of class I may 
be categorized as in the following sections. 


(i) Stems with original geminate 


6.92 The geminates in some weak stems are due not to WGmce gemina- 
tion but to early Gmc consonant assimilation, e.g. PIE *plH-n-y- > PGme 
*fullij-, see Hirt (1931: §75). In such instances the stem was already heavy 
before WGmc consonant gemination, and as a consequence the stem is 
inflected like féran rather than fremman, e.g. inf. fyllan ‘fill’, pres.ind.1sg. 
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fylle, 3sg. fyl(l)d, pret. fyl(I)de (not **fylede), pa.part. fylled (not **fyled). 
Like fyllan are cennan ‘produce’, LWS éyrran ‘turn’, cyssan ‘kiss’, LWS 
fyllan ‘fell’, LWS afyrran ‘remove’, LWS myrran ‘mar’, pyffan ‘puff’, spillan 
‘destroy’, stillan ‘appease’, prycéan ‘crush’, wemman ‘besmirch’, yppan 
‘reveal’, and Nbr cvylla ‘toll’, forestemma ‘prevent’ and their derivatives. 


(ii) Stems in dental consonant 


6.93 Syncope exceeds the normal limits on its domain of application in 
certain stems ending in dental consonants. In Angl, past participles whose 
stem ends in /t/ or /d/ show the expected alternations, e.g. nom.sg. geseted 
‘set’, gesended ‘sent’, and with syncope before vocalic inflexions, pl. gesette, 
gesende. Such forms are also common in non-#lfrician LWS, and occasion- 
ally in EWS,' perhaps under Merc influence, see Hogg (1992b: §1.10). But 
otherwise in Early and Alfrician WS, and to an extent in IKt,? syncope 
applies even to uninflected forms, with both light and heavy stems, thus 
nom.sg. geset(t), gesend. It is also found in closed medial syllables, e.g. 
gesendne acc.sg.masc. ‘sent’, cf. GD 2 (C) 31.164.25 gelédedne ‘led’. 
Moreover, in all dialects syncope applies in the preterite of stems ending 
in /t/ or /d/ even when the stem is light, e.g. sette ‘set’ (not **setede), EpGl 
611 treddun ‘trampled’.’ Other verbs affected this way include bédan 
‘compel’, bétan ‘hunt’, bendan ‘bend’, bétan ‘atone’, blendan ‘blind’, br@dan 
‘extend; roast’,* onbryrdan ‘incite’, byldan ‘build’, LWS byldan ‘embolden’, 
cidan ‘quarrel’, cnyttan ‘bind’, acreeftan ‘devise’, gedceftan ‘arrange’, LWS 
dydan ‘kill’, €admédan ‘humble’, efstan ‘hasten’, éhtan ‘pursue’, geendebyrdan 
‘arrange’, festan ‘fasten, fast’, fétan ‘decorate’, fédan ‘feed’, gefrédan ‘feel’, 
fylstan ‘aid’, afyrhtan ‘frighten’, grétan ‘greet’, gyldan ‘gild’, agyltan ‘offend’, 
gyrdan ‘gird’, heftan ‘capture’, hétan ‘heat’, hlastan ‘lade’, hlydan ‘make 
a clamour’, hlystan ‘listen’, breddan ‘rescue’, hwettan ‘incite’, hwitan 
‘whiten’, hydan ‘hide’, hyhtan ‘hope’, LWS onhbyldan ‘bend’, behyldan ‘flay’, 
LWS hyrdan ‘harden’, hyrstan ‘equip’, LWS hyrstan ‘fry’, LWS hyrtan ‘hearten’, 
Iéstan ‘fulfil’, lendan ‘arrive’, lettan ‘prevent’, LWS Iihtan ‘illuminate’, lystan 
‘desire’, maestan ‘fatten’, métan ‘meet’, myntan ‘think’, né@tan ‘annoy’, nistan 
‘nest’, LWS nydan ‘compel’, pyndan ‘impound’, rédan ‘advise, read’,° restan 
‘rest’, rétan ‘delight’, ribtan ‘correct’, scendan ‘confound’, LWS sé¢yldan ‘shield’, 
séyndan ‘hasten’, scyrtan ‘shorten’, spétan ‘spit’, spildan ‘ruin’, sprédan 
‘spread’, spryttan ‘sprout’, sw@tan ‘sweat’, LWS syltan ‘salt’, ontendan 
‘kindle’, treddan ‘investigate’, tyhtan ‘incite’, WS gepéodan, gepydan ‘join’, 
forpréstan ‘crush’, pyrstan ‘thirst’, wédan ‘clothe’, wétan ‘moisten’, wédan 
‘rage’, wendan ‘turn’, awéstan ‘lay waste’, LWS wyldan ‘control’, LWS 
wyltan ‘rol’, LWS awyrdan ‘injure’, LWS yldan ‘delay’, and verbs in -ettan, 
e.g. bliccettan ‘glitter’, licettan ‘pretend’, roccettan ‘eructate’, sdrettan ‘grieve’, 
sporettan ‘kick’ and (with different origin, from compounds) andettan 
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‘confess’, Onettan ‘hasten’, Grettan ‘fight’, see ibid.: §7.79n1. It is also 
notable that, in WS, whilst syncope is infrequent in the present tense after 
a light syllable ending in a sonorant, see §6.85, syncope is the rule in WS 
for dental stems, e.g. 3sg. set(t) ‘sets’, abret ‘rescues’. In Nbr there is frequent 
degemination of /dd/, /tt/, even after short vowels, e.g. Li set(t)on, gefoédon 
‘fed’ pret.pl., as well as extension of geminates to positions in which they 
did not originally appear, e.g. setted pres.3sg., see ibid.: §2.78n1. 


E.g. CP geléded, onsended. 
> Cf. also Rul befest ‘espoused’, gesett, beside usual Angl unsyncopated forms. 
> The motivation for this development, which is fundamentally dissimilatory in nature, 
most likely is avoidance of identical sounds in adjacent syllables; cf., e.g., the develop- 
ment of PGmc *-d@dun in the preterite of this class, §6.84; the change of an unstressed 
back vowel to e when a back vowel follows in the next syllable, see Hogg (1992b: 
§6.64); and the tendency of -od- to be replaced by -ad- in the pret. and pa.part. of 
verbs of the second weak class with /o(:)/ in the root, see §6.113. Phonological strat- 
egies for the avoidance of like sounds in successive syllables are common throughout 
the Gmc languages; cf., e.g., the change of [y] to [9] in Modern Icelandic dat.pl. in 
-unum |o-ny-m], e.g. b6nunum ‘bananas’. 
* The two verbs are etymologically discrete, but they are inflected identically. 
Perhaps originally to class HI, see §6.130. 
Usually weak in WS, due to coalescence with the Gmc weak verb reflected as Got 
rdidjan ‘determine’. Cf. §6.76. 


5 


6.94 A peculiarity of settan ‘set’ is that /i/ in the preterite was lost in 
WGmc, before the application of umlaut, as evidenced by OSax pret. satta 
alongside setta. For the most part, in OE the umlauted vowel of the present 
has been levelled into the pret. sette and pa.part. sett. The stem ges@tt-, 
however, is to be found in ELS (4x), ChronE, and some other LWS texts, 
as well as in Rul and Li (1x each), and cf. Li gesattedo pa.part. Settan is 
thus like /ecgan in this respect, see §6.101. 


6.95 When the dental consonant that ends the stem is /6/, syncope applies 
within its normal limits in all dialects. But /6/ may be assimilated to the 
following /d/ in all dialects, thus WS cydde beside cydde, Li cydde beside 
gecydde, Rul cyddun beside cyddon. Other stems in /d/ include clédan ‘clothe’, 
cwi0an ‘lament’, abydan ‘plunder’, lé@dan ‘abuse, hate’, nédan ‘venture’, 
sé0an ‘affirm’, oferswidan ‘overcome’,' wrédan ‘anger’, and others. 


' Also with a strong pret., see §6.43. 


(iii) Stems in original final sonorant 


6.96 The weight of the stem preceding the sonorant plays a decisive role 
in the development of stems ending in a postconsonantal sonorant /r, 1, 
m, n/. (a) When a stem-final, postconsonantal sonorant follows an otherwise 
light syllable, syncope for the most part operates normally in the preterite, 
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e.g. efnde ‘performed’, seglde ‘sailed’. Occasionally there appear excep- 
tional forms in which orthographically there is no syncope, e.g. CP, ChronA 
bytledon ‘built’ (inf. bytlan),' ChronA 877.1 sigelede, ACHom gecwylmede 
‘killed’ (inf. cwylman), Li geefnade, genceglede ‘nailed’.* In such forms the 
unusual vowel before /d/ perhaps does not indicate lack of syncope but 
syllabification (or retention of syllabicity) of the preceding sonorant between 
consonants, comparable to the syllabification described in Hogg (1992b: 
§§6.34-40). This is what is suggested by metathetic parallel spellings of 
heavy-stemmed verbs in Nbr, e.g timberde ‘built’ for WS timbrede. (b) As in 
the pres.ind.28&3sg., see §6.81, when a stem-final postconsonantal sonorant 
follows an otherwise heavy syllable, there is always syllabification of the 
sonorant before the preterite suffix /d/, e.g. bycnedon ‘signified’, fréfrede 
‘consoled’, hyngrede ‘hungered’, timbrede ‘built’, infs. bycnan, fréfran, 
hyngran, timbran.* There is a strong tendency for such verbs to be trans- 
ferred to weak class II in all dialects, hence infs. fréfrian, hyngrian, timbrian. 
The motivation for this transferral is probably the consideration that, with 
the exclusion of prefixes, the pret. stem of other heavy-stemmed weak verbs 
of class I is usually monosyllabic. With the reduction of unstressed medial 
vowels to /o/ and the dissimilation of unstressed back vowels, see ibid.: 
§6.64, for example with the development of a weak II pret. like geholodon 
to gepoledon ‘endured’, a form already to be found in EWS, preterites like 
timbrede became formally indistinguishable from preterites of the second 
weak class. In PsGI(A) such preterites in fact are given spellings distinctly 
characteristic of verbs of class II, e.g. timbrade, though past participles 
are spelt in the WS manner, e.g. timbred. Rul is like PsGI(A) except that 
-ed- appears beside -ad- in the pret., e.g. byngrade, hyngrede. Nbr has 
-ad- and -ed- in both preterites and past participles, in addition to forms 
like timberde mentioned above. 


' Perhaps significantly, there is no evidence of a verb bytlian (class II weak) in EWS. 


See below. 

2 Some other relevant verbs are eglan ‘afflict’, refnan ‘perform’, prysman ‘stifle’. 
Certainly not to be included here is chiefly poetic pret. madelode ‘made a speech’, 
which must have been formed not from medlan of class I but from the noun mep(e)! 
‘assembly’. It and the pret. mélde (from *mcdlde) are confused orthographically in 
verse, where the metre often shows which form was intended. Given that anaptyxis is 
infrequent in verbs like seglde even in late prose, metrically trisyllabic madelode (with 
late orthographic madel- for the poet’s *madl-, see Fulk 1992: §249) must be due to 
a different cause. On this question, see Ringe (2004). 

> Other verbs of this type include WS dyglan ‘conceal’, (for)glendran ‘swallow’, Angl 
lédran ‘anoint’, ofersyl(e)fran ‘silverplate’, symblan ‘banquet’, wrixlan ‘exchange’, 
wyrmsan, wyrsman ‘fester’. 


6.97 Verbs with stems ending in approximants are subject to loss of 
the approximant in WGmce under some circumstances before */i/, see 
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Hogg (1992b: §§4.7-8). Thus, stems with final /w/ should lose it before 
pres.ind.2&3sg. *-is, *-ib, imper.sg. *-i and the pret. and pa.part. stem 
formative *-id-. That is, a verb like LWS gyrwan ‘prepare’ should lose /w/ 
everywhere a verb like fremman has a non-geminate. However, /w/ is almost 
always restored in stems in which it followed a vowel, e.g. LWS hlywan, 
gehlywd, gehlywe ‘warm’, beside hléowan.' The relevant verbs with /w/ 
after a consonant are LWS fretwan ‘adorn’, *agélwan ‘terrify’ (only 
pa.part. Or 4 10.103.17, Bo 34.86.10 agélwed(e)), syrwan ‘prepare’, hyrwan 
‘condemn’, nyrwan ‘confine’, réswan ‘consider’, smirwan ‘anoint’, syrwan 
‘plot’, *wylwan ‘roll’ (e.g. pa.part. GD (H) 2.101.13, PsCaE 3(2).3 -wylwed). 
With /w/ after a long vowel’ or diphthong are the verbs bywan ‘rub’, 
hlywan ‘warm’,’ léwan ‘betray’, *siowan ‘sew’,* forsléwan ‘delay’, *spiowan 
‘spit’,” LWS getrywan ‘trust’, LWS ywan ‘show’.® The original forms from 
which /w/ has been deleted are in fact quite common in WS and Angl 
verbs in which /w/ followed a consonant, e.g. LWS gyred, gyrede. But 
analogy often intervenes even in verbs in which /w/ follows a consonant, 
leading to restoration of /w/, e.g. gyrwed, gyrwede. As a consequence, the 
incidence of loss varies from verb to verb: e.g., fr@twan never lacks <w>, 
but the postconsonantal approximant is usually missing from *wylwan. 
Since loss of /w/ in such forms occurred in WGmc, forms in which */w/ 
was lost after /r/ or /I/ should not undergo breaking, and it is true, breaking 
is missing from EWS forms of smirwan and, in part, sierwan, e.g. CP 
smirede, gesirede, though these might be explained according to ibid.: 
§5.165; but analogy intervenes to produce CP, Or sierede, etc. Restoration 
of /w/ must have been early, since it is found already in the early glossaries, 
e.g. EpGl gigeruuid, CorpGl gegeruuid, gesmirwid pa.parts. Moreover, the 
increased syllable weight provided by the insertion of /w/ is metrically 
required in the conservative language of some poetry, e.g. Rid 20.2, 9, 
though more often are found forms without /w/ that would not scan if /w/ 
were inserted, e.g. Beo 994, 1472. Of course, gyrwed and gyrwede do not 
resemble normal heavy stems of class I, since such ought to have syncope, 
and indeed, some verbs of this type do show syncope frequently, e.g. LWS 
genyrwo, genyrwde. But instead of analogical restoration of /w/, there may 
be the opposite analogical development, with loss of /w/ from all forms. 
As a result, such verbs may be conjugated like nerian, e.g. inf. wylian ‘roll’ 
for *wylwan, CP ymbsieriad. Naturally, then, they may develop preterites 
to class II in LWS, thus 4CHom II, 11 93.51 wylode, LibSc 28.30 
bewylewud, ALCHom I, 5 syrwodon. Practice varies from verb to verb, 
however, so that, for example, gyrwan rarely shows forms to class II,’ 
whilst nyrwan inflects according to class II about half the time.* Verbs are 
treated differently according to dialect, as well: e.g., forms of smirwan are 
etymologically correct in PsGI(A), but there is loss of w in almost all forms 
of this verb in Nbr. 
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' Exceptional is CP etiede ‘showed’ (2x). Cf. also prets. Ru2 biléde, Li beleede, to 
Nbr *beléwan. Often cited in this connexion is gehlyde pret.3sg., but we cannot at 
present authenticate the form. It appears in the 1698 edition of /ZCHom II, 35 by 
Thwaites (p. 165, |. 2), which was edited not from any of the four extant medieval 
manuscripts but from a transcript by William Lsle, now Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Laud E. 381: see Cook (1898: Lxxiii). 

2 On /w/ before /j/ after a short vowel, see §6.98. 

Etymologically, blywan < WGmce *hliuwjan is like strégan < WGmc *strauwjan 
(§6.98); the different results are due to the different treatment of /wj/ after /iu/ and 
/au/, such that *hliuwjan loses /j/, whilst *strauwjan loses /w/, see Hogg (1992b: §3.18), 
but cf. §6.98n1 regarding a problem with this explanation. Like //lywan in this respect 
is getrywan. Note that hlywan continues EWS *hliewan, whilst hleowan shows the 
expected Ang] development. Az 85 hléo0 pres.ind.pl. is analogical to Angl pret. *hléode. 
* Only CorpGl 2 17.51 siouu pres.ind.1sg. and forms of the pa.part., e.g. gesiouuid, 
seowed, all with uncertain vowel quantities. Possibly the verb belonged originally to 
class III: cf. OHG siuweén. 

* Only poetic prets. spéowdon, spiowdon, spiowedon. The quantity of the diphthong 
could be standardized as short if the verb were assumed to have originated in class 
Ill, though the cognates offer no support for that hypothesis. Alternatively, there may 
have been analogical influence from the strong verb spiwan. 

6 Ywan is an exception to the pattern revealed in hlyjwan, trywan, see n3, as it derives 
from *auwjan. There also occurs an unumlauted form éawan native to EWS and Angl, 
see §6.130. The preterite in class I should have been Pre-OE *eid- from *ewid- before 
loss of hiatus, but no reflex of this is found. Instead, the stem *ewid- was transferred 
to class II and thus re-formed as *ewéd-/*ewtid-, producing WS eowod-, whence inf. 
eowian was formed. The stem eow- does not occur in Angl, and Beo 1738 eowed 
spoils the metre, which instead requires a form with a heavy initial syllable. Like jwan 
in this respect is bywan ‘rub’, with pa.part. a-, ge-beowed alongside abywed. 

’ Tn the unprefixed verb, only ProgGl 1.207 gerwigan, Solil 1 8.16 gyrwast. 

The verb réswan is particularly rich in analogical variants, with restoration of /w/ 
in réswe0d, réswedest, as well as transferral to class If both with and without /w/, e.g. 
réswian, r@swodan alongside résian, all once each. 


3 
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6.98 When */w/ before */j/ followed a short vowel, it formed a diphthong 
with that vowel in PGmc. However, */w/ was preserved in PGmce if */j/ 
was lost early, as it was in the pres.ind.2&3sg.' Thus, in these forms as 
well as in the imper.sg. and all preterite forms, and the pa.part., */w/ should 
have stood before */i/ and thus should have been lost in WGmce. The result 
should have been a paradigm in which a diphthong before */j/ alternated 
with a short vowel before */i/, e.g. non-WS inf. strégan ‘strew’ < *straujan 
(< WGme *strauwjan (?),” see §6.97n3), alongside pa.part. stréd < *streid 
< *strawidaz. The relevant verbs are LWS cigan ‘call’, non-WS strégan.* 
The expected forms do occur in some Angl texts, e.g. PsGI(A) ¢€é0 ‘calls’, 
pa.part. gecéd, but regularly in WS, and often in Angl, <g> is extended 
from other forms, e.g. LWS cigp, Nbr inf. togecéiga. There is no trace of 
*/w/ in hnégan ‘abase’ (cf. Got hndiwjan), and /j/ is usually restored to all 
forms, e.g. gehnégde, but cf. LS 1.1 (AndrewBright) 187 gehnéde. To 
hnégan cf. Angl *dion ‘suck’, with loss of /j/ throughout.? 
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' The early rise of this alternation offers an alternative explanation for a form like 


hlywan < *hliuwjan, since the infinitive should have been *hliujan in PGmc, and thus 
there would have been no /w/ to be geminated in WGmce. There may instead have been 
analogical extension of /w/ to this form from, e.g., pres.2sg. *hliwib, with a result 
much like that seen in OE cnéo(w) ‘knee’ due to processes that occurred at a much 
later date, see §2.32. Accordingly, it may be that strégan never developed an analogical 
/w/ but directly reflects Gmc *straujan, contrary to Hogg (1992b: §3.18). 

* But the verb possibly originates in class III, see §6.130. 

Beo 2436 stréd must be scanned as two syllables, of which the first may be light. 
Hégan ‘exalt’ does not belong here, since it develops from *hauhijan, see $6.99. 
From *dijan, with loss of /j/ extended analogically throughout the paradigm. The 
attested forms are PsGI(A) milcdéondra, Nbr diendra gen.pl. ‘sucklings’, Li gediides 
pret.2sg. (corrupted to dededes in Ru2). Cf. Old Swedish dia, and compare, with full 
grade, OHG tden ‘suckle’ < *déjan. 


3 
4 
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(iv) Contracted verbs with loss of [h] 


6.99 Loss of intervocalic [h] and of hiatus in the stems of weak verbs are 
not as consequential as in strong verbs, see §§6.38-9, but they do produce 
some irregularities. Loss of stem-final [h] should have occurred wherever 
the /j/ suffix was vocalic, i.e. in the same forms as those in which fremman 
has a non-geminate: pres.ind.2&3sg., imper.sg., preterite and past participle. 
Because the root vowel was always fronted by umlaut, it contracted with 
following /i/ to a monophthong. Hence we find, e.g., pyd ‘presses’ < *huhip, 
pret. b¥de. In forms in which /j/ remained (and was subject to Sievers’s 
Law after a heavy syllable), we might expect a development such as inf. 
*bihijan > *py-ijan > Rid 86.9 pygan,' and this may be the best explana- 
tion for forms like Bede 33.382.26 t+pygde pret.sg.,” PsGI(I) durhdygdon, 
iutadygdest, formed by analogy to principal part (i).? But instead the inf. is 
usually pywan (whence pret. pywde, etc., by the same analogy), beside Lch 
II pyn (2x), probably by analogy to pyd, etc. We may perhaps imagine 
pbywan to reflect * puwijan, in which /w/ developed in the hiatus left by the 
loss of [h]: cf. the insertion of /w/ into hiatus in strong verbs like blawan, 
sawan, etc., §6.70n4.* Like pyn are tyn ‘instruct’, ryn ‘roar’, *scyn ‘urge’. 
It is doubtful whether infs. péon ‘press’, téon ‘instruct’ are to verbs of this 
type.’ No inf. is attested to Li gedryde ‘pressed’, HomU 7 (ScraggVerc 22) 
40 gedryd pa.part. or to Nic(A) 1.1.8 gewéd ‘twists’, AldV 14.128 gewéde 
pa.part. A development similar to that in Pygan is seen in hégan ‘exalt’ (cf. 
Got hdauhjan), which has ¢ extended analogically in HIG! (Oliphant) E41 
gehigde, LWS gebyd (3x, from *gehygd, see Hogg 1992b: §7.71); PsGl(A) 
upahést, gehéd, poetic pret. gehéde, -on show the expected development 
with loss of */j/ before */i/.° Some relevant forms of contracted verbs are 
attested in the early glossaries, some without contraction, e.g. EpGl 649 
faéhit ‘paints’, 661 faédun pret pl., 515 scyhend ‘pursuer’, CorpGl 2 5.400 
apryid ‘plundered’. On LWS pwyrian, see §6.103n4. On contracted weak 
verbs, see further Fulk (2010b). 
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' Whether pygan is a form of this verb, however, is uncertain, as the text is 


fragmentary. 

2 Only in Cambridge University Library MS. Kk. 3, 18. The forms in the other mss 
lack <g>. 

> Campbell (1977: §753(8)) and Brunner (1965: §408A17) instead explain g in such 
forms as modelled on verbs like cygan. Their assumption must be that *-ij- would 
have been lost after the heavy syllable before the loss of [h], but that assumption would 
be difficult to prove. It may be that the vocalic alternant spawned by Sievers’s Law 
allowed /j/ to remain relatively late. Given the variety of analogical proportions required 
to explain the attested forms of these verbs, the early glossary forms cited below 
cannot be considered decisive counterevidence. 

‘ The unattractive alternative is to reconstruct PGmc *pawijan beside *piixijan, see 
Campbell (1977: §753.8n3), yielding forms like those cited in §6.97. 

* These are probably best analysed as strong infs. The sole evidence for péon is Rid 
40.91 gebéon and /EHomM 15.340 péowde, the former of which may be strong, the 
latter a result of scribal confusion with common péowde ‘served’. Dream 54 forpéode 
is more likely forp éode, as in Pope (2001: 11). 

° Forms like inf. héan, pa.part. gehéad belong to weak class II, despite Brunner (1965: 
§408A17). See also §6.116 on whether the stem hég- might be to the second rather 
than the first class. 


(v) Stems in final velar consonant 


6.100 A number of verbs had no vowel */i/ before the dental preterite suffix 
in PGmce, with the consequence that they lack umlaut in the OE preterite and 
past participle. Their stems all ended in either /1/ or a velar consonant. Presumably 
/I/, too, was velar in such stems in PGmce, as it is in comparable contexts in 
PDE (though not in most modern Gmc languages), and absence of connecting 
*/i/ may thus be explained as due to the articulatory mismatch between 
palatal */i/ and the preceding velar consonant.' WS stems ending in /I/ without 
umlaut in the preterite have principal parts like those of tellan ‘tell’: 


(a) tellan tealde teald 


Like tellan are cwellan ‘kill’, dwellan ‘mislead’, stellan ‘position’, syllan 
‘give’ (EWS sellan, see Hogg 1992b: §5.171n2). There is breaking of PGmc 
*q in the preterite and past participle in WS and Kt, but not in the Angl 
dialects: see Hogg (1992b: §5.15). The infinitives of verbs of this sort are 
unusual because they show no breaking prior to the umlaut of Pre-OE *@ 
to e. The usual explanation is that /l/ was palatalized by the following /j/ 
in Gmc *teljan and thus did not have the requisite velarity to cause break- 
ing after WGmce gemination.’ In addition, there are occasional preterites 
and past participles to these verbs formed like normal verbs with umlaut, 
particularly in Nbr, e.g. CaedN 4 astelide, Li acuoel(e)don, acwelled, geteled, 
Ru2 acweledun, but also Or onsteled, geteled (the latter normal in poetry); 
and LWS dwelian, dwelede, dwelode (to dwellan ‘deceive’), to be explained 
according to §6.88, to the extent that these are not simply confused with 
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forms of class II dwelian ‘err’. Verbs of this sort with stem-final consonants 
other than /I/ all have /x/ in the preterite, so that the dental suffix takes 
the form /t/.? The vocalism of verbs of this type is widely subject to analogical 
replacement. Several different subtypes may be categorized. The largest 
group is like recé(e)an ‘recount’: 


(b) reccan reahte, rehte reaht, reht 


Like recéan are cwecé(e)an ‘vibrate’, drecc(e)an ‘afflict’, lecé(e)an ‘moisten’, 
streéc(e)an ‘stretch’, pecc(e)an ‘cover’, w(r)ecc(e)an ‘rouse’.* Possibly also 
to be categorized here is wleccan ‘make tepid’.’ Spellings with <ea> in 
from the present are to be found already in the early glossaries (e.g. EpGl 
arectae), in EWS and in PsGI(A), in the last beside smoothed <z>. Similar 
to reccan but with /y/ in the root is *clyéé(e)an ‘clutch, clench’.’ To be 
distinguished from reccan ‘recount’ (a) is reéc(e)an ‘care’ (c): 


(c) reccan rohte roht 


The earlier form of the inf. was *rééan < *rdkjan (cf. OSax rdkian), but 
there is no firm evidence for a long vowel in the present in any dialect of 
OE;* cf. already in CorpGl 2 14.631 reccileas ‘heedless’. The shortened 
vowel can be explained as the result of the geminate consonant, but the 
cause of the gemination is not plain.’ Like recc(e)an but retaining the 
original long vowel is séc(e)an ‘seek’: 


(d) sécan sohte soht 


Shortening like that in recé(e)an (b) is probably to be assumed in lacé(e)an 
“seize: 


(e) leeécan lahte, lehte laht, laht 


Mostly Nbr spellings of this verb with <a> in the pret., coupled with the 
absence of spellings with <ea>,'° render it fairly certain that the vowel in 
the pret. is long. The etymon thus should be reconstructed with PGme 
*/ai/ in the root.'' Like leécan but retaining the long vowel derived from 
PGme */ai/ is t@é(e)an ‘teach’: 


(f) t@can tahte, tehte taht, tht 


Like t@c¢an is r@¢(e)an ‘reach’, possibly also * ofhécan ‘hack off’.'*"> Angl 
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and in some late texts, including ChronE, BenRGI and some charters. One 
verb with unumlauted preterite has PGmce */t/ before stem-final */k/, wyré(e)an 
‘work’: 


(g) wyrcan worhte worht 


The root contains PGme *ur < PIE *r, with *u retained before umlauting 
*7 in the present but lowered to o elsewhere.'* Not infrequent metathesized 
preterites like wrohte are LWS (once in Ru2), as are pret. forwyrhte, 
pa.part. forwyrht to the derivative forwyrcan ‘sin’. Consistent PsGI(A) wiré- 
in the present is from the full grade, PIE *werg-y-, as in OSax wirkian; 
otherwise, sporadic WS wircan (also in Li, Ru2) is due to unrounding, cf. Got 
waurkjan, and see Hogg (1992b: §5.31). Angl pret. forms like warhte are 
found in CorpGl 2, LS 3 (Chad), Or, PsCaE, RuneMortain 1, see ibid.: 
§5.34.' Similar to wyréan is byég(e)an ‘buy’, with a present like that of 
fremman (§6.80): 


(h) bycgan bohte boht 


The pres.ind.3sg. is WS bygep, see §6.85. Finally, three verbs have /n/ in 
the present that is missing from the preterite, breng(e)an ‘bring’, benc(e)an 
‘think’, bync(e)an ‘seem’: 


(i) brengan'® brohte broht 
pencan pohte poht 
pynéan puhte baht 


In the preterite these show the effect of the loss of a nasal consonant before 
*/x/ in PGmc, with compensatory lengthening, e.g. *branxté > brobte, see 
ibid.: §3.13. It is noteworthy that when nouns with the suffix -nes(s) are 
formed to verbs without umlaut in the preterite, an umlauted present stem 
is used, hence wyrcnis ‘operation’, gerecenis ‘direction’, although other 
weak verbs employ the preterite stem, see §6.90. 


' See Hogg (1971). For a more elaborate explanation, involving absorption of */i/ 


and re-velarization of /I/, see Prokosch (1939: §67(c)). 

By contrast, there is breaking in GD 1 (H) 5.44.11 griellan ‘provoke’, LWS awyllan 
‘boil’ (EWS *awiellan), the latter, at least, with a PGmc geminate, cf. ON vella, whilst 
the etymology of the former is uncertain. It thus may be that palatalization of /I/ 
depended upon a following consonantal /j/, so that after heavy syllables the alternant 
*-ij- under Sievers’s Law did not block the operation of breaking: see Barrack (1998: 
153-5). 

> The preterites of some of these archaic verbs thus cannot be reconstructed as 
originating in periphrases with the etymon of PDE do, as then it would be difficult 
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to explain why there is devoicing in bohte ‘bought’ and similar forms, see §6.79&n7. 
Rather, the preterite of such forms must be reconstructed with PIE */t/, PGmc */6/, 
which would devoice the preceding /y/ in PGmc *bu3-p- and then lose frication by 
dissimilation from the preceding fricative. See §§6.79, 6.108. The */d/ in the prets. 
tealde, etc. is then to be explained by the process described in Hogg (1992b: §4.18). 
* The usual form is weéé(e)an; wrecc(e)an is LWS, but cf. also CP 28.193.20 wreccan. 
In Li, wecca(n) is confused with weecc(e)a(n) ‘keep vigil’, hence pres.ind.3sg. au@éced, 
subj. aweecce, etc., beside forms with <e>. Similar confusion reigns in regard to PDE 
wake, awake, waken, awaken. 

° There occurs a stem gewleht- (3x) in Lch I and PrudGl 1, beside gewlehbt- (3x) in 
Lch I, IL, the former perhaps smoothed from gewleabt-. The stem is etymologically 
light, PGme *wlakjan, cf. wlec, wlacu ‘tepid’. Unsyncopated gewleced- (5x) in Lch II 
seems an analogical re-formation. 

®° Only ZHomM 2 (Irv 3) 353 astreabtum, in a late ms. 

7 On the basis of Notes 2 (Kluge) 18.116 clyce impersg. and LibSc 25.9 geclibt 
pa.part., Brunner (1965: §407A12) posits a similar verb *scycé(e)an ‘seduce’ by com- 
parison to scucca ‘succubus’, given the preterites scyhte, ascibtest in poetry and Psalter 
glosses. But the verb is more usually identified as *scyhtan by comparison to *séyn or 
* séygan (see §6.99) ‘urge’ < *skubijan. 

’ The possibilities are examined by Brunner (1965: §407A3). 

* In regard to the vowel shortening, Hogg (1992b: §5.199) offers no solution, but 
see Fulk (1998). 

0 Only AELS (Eugenia) 383 geleaht. 

"An appealing possibility is the oft-cited proposal that the word is cognate with 
Grk AdGouat ‘I seize’ < PIE *lag’’-y-, giving Gme *lakwij-, see Orel (2003: 234), with 
references. But aside from the problem of the preterite spellings, there is the difficulty 
that the umlaut of Gmc *a before an OE geminate is OE e, not w@, see Hogg (1992b: 
§5.80). 

2 Only ALet 2 (Wulfstan 1) 190 tofbeéhte pret.3sg. in the edition of Fehr (1914: 
136), from Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 201. 

3 The form bedéhte cited by Brunner (1965: §407A12) from AldV 1.1499 is a ghost; 
the more recent edition by Goossens (1974) used by the DOEC has instead betéhte. 
See Bammesberger (1976b). 

‘4 The situation is partly explained in Hogg (1992b: §3.10), cf. Brunner (1965: §45.5), 
with some details. After the development of PIE *o to *a in Gmc, there was no “*o, 
and o in the Gmc languages is thus usually to be ascribed to the lowering of *u. The 
chief exception in OE is the development of Gme “a before nasal consonants, see ibid.: 
§5.3, though this <o> remains distinct from *o derived by the lowering of *u. 

'S In ME, wa- for OE wo- is restricted chiefly to the North and to the North-East 
Midlands in wald- and warld, dot maps 168, 291 in McIntosh, Samuels and Benskin 
(1986: I); also East Anglia for the latter. 

© More commonly the strong stem bring- is used. Weak breng- is especially common 
in EWS, Kt and Nbr; bring- is the exclusive stem in PsGI(A), and it is nearly so in 
LWS. See §6.57(e). 


6.101 A special case is leégan ‘lay’, which, like settan (§6.94), did not 
originally belong to the category of weak preterites without umlaut, but 
from which /i/ in the preterite was lost in WGmce, as evidenced by OSax 
pret. lagda alongside legda. For the most part, in OE the umlauted vowel 
of the present has been levelled into the pret. legde. In WS, the pret. stem 
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legd- appears chiefly in late manuscripts (e.g. AHomM 2, 7; ChronD, E 
s.a. 1064ff.), but cf. Rul legdun, alegde, Mart 5 (Kotzor) onlegde. WS 
has also forms like léde, geléd, with compensatory lengthening, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§5.128, 7.71). 


6.102 Not all stems in final velar consonants lack umlaut in the preterite. 
The reason is that those showing no umlaut belong to an ancient category 
of so-called primary verbs, that is, with non-derived stems, see Bammes- 
berger (1986b: 69). Later accretions to the class of weak verbs, being 
secondary, form the preterite in the normal manner, e.g. fylg(e)an ‘follow’, 
LWS awyrg(e)an ‘curse, strangle’, LWS yé(e)an ‘increase’, gewéc(e)an 
‘weaken’: 


(a) fylgan fylgde gefylged 
awyrgan awyrgde awyrged 

(b) yean ycte yced 
gsewxcan gewkcte geweced 


Others like fylgan include LWS bigan ‘turn aside’, ébylg(e)an ‘offend’, LWS 
byrg(e)an ‘bury; taste’,' dryg(e)an ‘dry’, fegan ‘unite’, LWS aflyg(e)an ‘put 
to flight’, swég(e)an ‘make a sound’, wrégan ‘stir up’. In such verbs ¢ after 
a consonant may become syllabic, e.g. fyligan, fyligd, fyligde, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§6.36, 43-4). Other verbs like yéan include cnyéc(e)an ‘tie’, déc(e)an 
‘smear’, néaléc(e)an ‘approach’, 6lecc(e)an ‘soothe’, bepéc(e)an ‘betray’, 
syé(e)an ‘give suck’, pryéc(e)an ‘press’, wlecc(e)an ‘make tepid’,* and com- 
pounds in -léc(e)an besides néalééan, i.e. gedyrst-, geefen-, geriht-léc(e)an, 
etc.’ Because the cluster -ct- arose in the preterite and inflected past participle 
of such verbs only after syncope, we do not see the regular development 
to -ht- that occurs in verbs without umlaut in the preterite, §6.100. However, 
probably by analogy to them, -ct- is very often replaced by -ht- in these 
verbs, with considerable regularity in LWS, e.g. yhte, néaléhte, bepéhte, 
geweéhte. That this change is largely analogical is suggested by the observa- 
tion that much less frequent is the change of /k, g, y/ to /x/ before the 
pres.ind.2&3sg. inflexions -st, -d in verbs with and without umlaut in the 
preterite, e.g. t@hst ‘teach’, genéalého ‘approaches’, bepeého ‘betrays’, see 
§6.13. In Afric there occur uninflected participles like geefenléht ‘emulated’, 
genéaléht ‘approached’ beside expected forms like gerihtléced ‘rectified’, 
gedééed ‘smeared’. 


' The two verbs are etymologically discrete, though they have identical forms. 


2 On unusual forms of wleééan, see §6.100nS. 
° Eichner (1992) lists 37 OE verbs bearing the suffix -lécan and demonstrates the 
chiefly late, artificial morphological relation they bear to adjectives in -lic. 
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6.103 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, weak verbs of class I include sendan ‘send’, sellan ‘give’, settan ‘set’, hyran 
‘hear, obey’, féran ‘go’, cennan ‘produce’, wyréan ‘create’, lecgan ‘lay’, 
andwyrdan ‘answer’, léran ‘teach’, lédan ‘lead’, wendan ‘turn’, sécan ‘seek’, 
déman ‘judge’, métan ‘meet’, lysan ‘redeem’, andettan ‘confess’, bringan ‘bring’,' 
herian ‘praise’, dréfan ‘oppress’, cyOan ‘expose’, bétan ‘atone for’, fyllan ‘fill’, 
hélan ‘heal, redeem’, Iyfan ‘believe; allow’,? nemnan ‘name’, byncan ‘seem’, 
réran ‘raise’, cyrran ‘turn’, restan ‘rest’, jwan ‘show’, técan ‘instruct’, byrgan 
‘bury; taste” and their derivatives. Weak verbs of class I are very numerous. 
Some verbs inflected like nerian are the following: berian ‘clear’, byrian ‘befit’, 
derian ‘injure’, erian ‘till’, ferian ‘go’, herian ‘praise’, onbyrian ‘emulate’, 
amerian ‘test’, WS scirian ‘ordain’,’ WS bescirian ‘deprive of’,’ snyrian ‘hasten’, 
spyrian ‘ask’, styrian ‘stir’, bwyrian ‘oppose’,* werian ‘defend; wear’,” gewerian 
‘clothe’. Some verbs like fremman (and not like fyllan, see §6.92) are the 
following:’ clynnan ‘ring’, cnyssan ‘dash’, dynnan ‘resound’, gremman ‘provoke’, 
*hecgan ‘fence in’, *hellan ‘hide’, hlynnan ‘make a noise’, hrissan ‘shake’, scebpan 
‘damage’,° WS ascillan ‘divide’, aswebban ‘put to sleep’, *besweppan ‘wrap’, 
*syllan ‘sully’, temman ‘tame’, trymman ‘strengthen’, pennan ‘stretch out’, 
picgan ‘accept’,’ wecg(e)an ‘agitate’, wennan ‘accustom’, wreppan ‘support’. 
In addition to the verbs listed above as amongst the commonest in the 
MCOE, as well as verbs with original geminates, see §6.92, a few amongst the 
very many verbs inflected like féran are the following: élan ‘kindle’, ernan 
‘cause to run’, célan ‘cool’, LWS cigan ‘call’, beclysan ‘confine’, tocwysan 
‘crush’, dréfan “drive out’, dréfan ‘disturb’, LWS flyman ‘put to flight’, fysan 
‘hasten’, forgég(e)an ‘transgress’, gleng(e)an ‘trim’, glésan ‘gloss’, LWS gyman 
‘heed’, LWS gyrnan ‘desire’, hé@man ‘copulate’, bring(e)an ‘ring’, LWS hwyrfan 
‘turn’, LWS hynan ‘abase’, léfan ‘leave’, lénan ‘lend’, leng(e)an ‘lengthen’, 
meénan ‘mention’, meng(e)an ‘mingle’, ben@man ‘deprive’,* résan ‘rush’, ryman 
‘make room’, spreng(e)an ‘scatter’, LWS strynan ‘engender, amass’, WS stéoran, 
styran ‘steer’,’ télan ‘censure’, tésan ‘pull’, teng(e)an ‘press towards’, oftyrfan 
‘stone’, LWS wyrnan ‘withhold’. For a list of verbs inflected like féran with 
stems ending in /t/ or /d/, see §6.93; in PGmce */k/ or */y/, §6.102. 


Strong present: see §§6.57(e), 6.100n16. 

The two senses are etymologically discrete, but the relevant forms are 
indistinguishable. 

> With palatal diphthongization, Hogg (1992b: §5.53). 

* From *phwiorhijan, giving EWS *pwierian, without compensatory lengthening, see 
Hogg (1992b: §5.124). Forms like gebweorod pa.part. (transferred to weak class II) 
have /eo/ by analogy to pweorh ‘contrary’. 

° Many of these are attested only without geminates, with infs. in -ian, see §6.88. 
Also strong, see §§6.65, 6.67. 

Also strong, see §§6.53, 6.63&n2; the stem picg- is etymologically strong. 

On the difficult vocalism of the root, see Bammesberger (1979). 

On the vocalism, see Hogg (1992b: §5.84). 
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2 Weak class IT 


6.104 The second class of weak verbs is the only one to which new verbs 
were regularly added during the historical OE period. Gmc weak verbs of 
class II are comparable to Latin verbs of the first conjugation, e.g. amdre 
‘to love’, since they are both formed with the PIE suffix *-eH- > *-a-, which 
in PGmce develops to *-6-. In origin this PIE *-d- is the stem formative of 
feminine nouns like Lat libra ‘pair of scales’ (cf. verb libradre ‘balance’), 
Grk ti ‘honour’ (fem. noun; cf. tyué@@ ‘I honour’), OE lufu ‘love’ < PGmc 
*lubo (noun; cf. lufi(g)an ‘to love’ class II), since, originally, verbs of this 
class were derived from feminine nouns, see §6.79n3. But the class was 
highly productive, so that new verbs were formed from many different 
sources, not all of them nominal. That is, the PIE suffix *-d- came to be 
added to noun stems that had never borne the suffix, e.g. Lat dondre 
‘give’ (verb; cf. neut. dénum ‘gift’), OE lofian ‘honour’ (verb; cf. neut. lof 
‘honour’), and to stems other than noun stems, e.g. OE hdlgian ‘hallow’ 
(cf. halig ‘holy’), clifian ‘adhere’! (cf. strong clifan ‘adhere’), atian ‘expel’ 
(cf. adv. at ‘out’). 


' Tn origin a verb of class III, see §6.130. 

6.105 Like weak verbs of class I, those of class II derive from a PIE for- 
mation in which *-y- was added to the present stem, as with Sanskrit 
prtandydti ‘fights’ < *prtend-y-e-ti (cf. fem. noun prtand ‘fight’). Thus, in 
PGmc the present stem of weak verbs of class II was formed by the addi- 
tion of *-6- + *-j- + inflexion after the theme vowel following *-j- was 
absorbed into the original inflexion, just as in other verbs, see §§6.4, 6.82. 
Unlike in weak class I, however, but as in PIE, the suffix *-j- was added 
only to the present stem. In the preterite and past participle, in PGmc the 
same dental suffix as in class I was added directly to the stem formative 
*.6-, hence inf. lufi(g)an ‘love’ < *Iub-6-j-anan, but pret.3sg. lufode < *lub- 
0-0@. What we see in /ufigan is umlaut of *6 to *é by the following */, 
followed by shortening of *é to *e under low stress, and then raising to 
/il before /j/, much as in adjectives in -ig < *-@g, see Hogg (1992b: §§6.51-2). 
As in such adjectives, the raising of */e/ to /i/ occurred too late for the 
latter to cause umlaut of the root vowel. When umlaut is encountered in 
the root, this is usually a sign of a verb transferred from weak class II, 
see §6.129. 


(a) Inflexions 


6.106 In EWS the inflexions of weak verbs of class II are, with the excep- 
tions discussed below, the same for all stems, regardless of weight. They 
may be exemplified by the paradigm of lofi(g)an ‘praise’: 
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Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 lofige lofige 
2 lofast lofige lofa 
3 lofad lofige 
Pl. lofiad lofigen lofiad 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 lofode lofode 
2 lofodest lofode 
3 lofode lofode 
Pl. lofodon lofoden 
Infinitive lofian 
Infl.inf. to lofianne 
Pres.part. lofiende 
Pa.part. lofod 


It will be seen that verbs of this class have -i(g)- wherever verbs like frem- 
man, §6.80, have a geminate. On the co-occurrence of -i- and -ig-, see 
Hogg (1992b: §7.76). In WS, -ig- is normal before the ending -e(n), but 
-i- and -ig- vary freely before e in the inflected infinitive and pres.part., 
whilst -ig- or -ige- before a is exceedingly infrequent in Alfric, though 
it is not uncommon elsewhere.’ In LWS, -ion occurs frequently in the 
pres.subj.pl., with the same distribution as -on in strong verbs, see $6.23. 
Unlike in verbs such as nerian of class I, -i- in verbs of class II is syllabic.? 
As regards the co-occurrence of <e> and <a> in the inflected infinitive that 
is seen also in other classes, see §§6.6n1, 6.80n1, -i(g)anne is the usual form 
in EWS, and it is used almost exclusively in Angl; note that PsCaA 2 19.27 
to drwyrpienne is in the LWS portion of the gloss. 4lfric, however, has 
-ianne only very rarely (and never -iganne). In the pret. and pa.part., -od- is 
the usual form of the dental suffix in LWS, but -ad- and -ud- also occur, 
for reasons explained in §6.113; and -ed- is quite common in WS, both 
Early and Late, especially before -on, by dissimilation, see ibid.: §6.64. 


' To supplement what is said in Hogg (1992b: §7.76), it should be remarked that 
-iga- is not infrequent in EWS, though -ia- plainly predominates. Note also the spelling 
CP, Mart 4 plegean for plegian, where <ge> may be simply /j/ (see §6.130), as is cer- 
tainly the case in Or hergean ‘harry’, cf. pret. hergeade. 

2 See §6.80. As further evidence, Brunner (1965: §412A1) points out that syllabicity 
is probably indicated by acutes written on i in verbs of this class in CP (H), e.g. 
cliepiad, forbradien. Exceptions to the rule of syllabic -i- are chiefly examples of inflected 
infinitives and present participles, see §6.112; spellings with simple <g> in other forms 
are exceedingly rare, e.g. BenRW scéawge. 


6.107 As with the strong verbs, plural verb endings are generally reduced, 
though in this class to -i(g)e rather than -e, before pronouns of the first 
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and second persons in WS, less regularly in Angl, see §6.7. Present and 
past participles are declined the same way as the corresponding participles 
of weak class I, see Hogg (1992b: §§4.28-9). 


6.108 The suffix *-dy-e- ~ *-dy-o- that marked verbs of this type in PIE 
should be expected to have developed in PGmce to *-6j-i- ~ *-6j-a-. According 
to the older view, this PGmc stem formative is directly reflected in forms 
like OE lofian < *lubdjan. However, in Got, ON and OHG there is no 
trace of */j/ in verbs of this type, rather the reflexes of stems in *-6- to 
which inflexions were added directly, without any intervening */j/. 
Accordingly, it now appears much more likely that */j/ after an unstressed 
vowel other than */i/ was lost in PGmc,' with subsequent loss of hiatus, 
and *-6j-i- and *-6j-a- thus developed to *-6-. The */j/ reflected in forms 
of these verbs in OE, OFris and (in part) OSax is thus a NSGmce innova- 
tion, whereby the terminations of heavy-stemmed verbs of weak class I 
were added to Gmc stems in *-6-. Thus, for example, pres.ind.pl. */ubd6-p 
was re-formed to */ub6-jap by analogy to heavy-stemmed forms of class I 
like *f6ri-jap, whilst pres.ind.3sg. *luw60-p remained unchanged, given the 
analogy to *fori-p.2 The forms tabulated in §6.106 may thus be derived 
from an analogously constructed NSGmc paradigm of the following type, 
with the exceptions noted below in §6.109: 


Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 *lubdjo *lubdjai 
2 *lubds *lubdjais *lubo 
3 *lubob *lubojai 
Pl. *lubojap *lubdjain *lubojap 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 *lubsdz& *lubdoor 
2 *lubod&s 
3 *lubod& *lubooi 
Pl. *lubadun *lubodin 
Infinitive *lubojana 
Infl.inf. *t6 lubdjannjai 
Pres.part. *lubojandi 
Pa.part. *lubodaz 


The typical paradigm of a verb of weak class II was thus formed from a 
stem in *-6- to which two kinds of inflexions were added, those with initial 
*-7- and those without it. In the pret.ind.pl., *6 > *a@ under the influence 
of uw in the following syllable, see Hogg (1992b: §3.34), and see further 
§6.113 on the consequences of this. 
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' The objections of Birkhan (1974: 4-7) are unconvincing. 


This is the persuasive argument of Cowgill (1959). Neutralization of the sg. and 
pl. in the forms cited provides a partial motive for the analogical change, but the 
structure of the preterite was no doubt also a contributing factor, since, e.g., *lubd-0@ 
parallels *fori-6@, inviting analogous correspondences in the present stem. The rationale 
for positing PIE *-d-y-e/o rather than simply *-d- as the stem formative lies with non-Gmc 
comparative evidence. 


2 


6.109 The forms in §6.106 directly reflect those in §6.108, with the 
same exceptions as are noted for strong verbs in §6.9. The development 
of pres.ind.2sg. *-ds to OE -ast is paralleled by the development of 
pret.ind.2sg. *-d-@s to OE -d-est, cf. §6.84. On the development of the 
termination *-dé@6un in the pret.ind.pl. (with similar development in the 
pret.subj.), what is said in §6.84 applies here, as well. 


6.110 As regards the distribution of -i(g)e- and -i(g)a- outside of WS, in 
IKt the situation resembles that in EWS, see §6.106, except that -iga- never 
occurs. In Merc, PsGl(A) has almost consistently -ie- and -ia-,' whilst, 
conversely, Rul has mostly -ige-, -iga-, -ig@-.’ In Nbr, -ige- and -igo are the 
rule, whilst -ia-, rare beside -iga- in Ru2, is commoner in Li and DurRitGl. 


' The exceptions are gearwigu, genyhtsumegende, ondettigen, ondettigad; but 


gedeafinead looks like orthographic metathesis of *gedeafeniao. 

2 Brown (1891-2: II, §50) reports -ig- 63x, -i- 15x, -8- 1x, @ 56x. In addition, -i- may 
be extended from the pres.ind.pl. to the 3sg. Conversely, -i- may be missing from the 
ind. and imper. plural, e.g. gesomnap, forhtap. 


6.111 There is great variability in the inflexions to this class found in 
Rul and in Nbr, with many innovations and analogical forms. Thus, 
for example, Kolbe (1912: §199.3) lists the following endings for the 
pres.ind.3sg. in Li: -ad, -iad, -ade (prob. for pret. -ade), -as, -ias, -e0, -es, 
-ies, -@0, -@s, -et, -agi0, -aid, -iagad, -aged, -ages.' By contrast, inflexion 
is rather regular in PsGI(A), where the only notable variants are rare forms 
in -ig- or -eg- instead of -i-, occasional inflected infinitives and pres.parts. 
without -i- (see §6.112), and occasional -ud-, more frequent -ed-, for usual 
-ad- in the pret. and pa.part., see Zeuner (1881: §53). 


1 


Brunner (1965: §412A3-10) offers an accounting of such dialect forms. 


6.112 Medial vowels, even those originally long, are often syncopated 
when followed by a heavy syllable bearing tertiary stress, cf. Hogg (1992b: 
§6.31). Such a situation presented itself in the inflected infinitive and the 
pres.part. of weak verbs of class II, where *6 should have developed to 
*a, which would then be syncopated before the following heavy syllable, 
thus producing *lubjendi, *lubjenni. This development was too late to 
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produce gemination before /j/, and probably too late for /j/ to cause umlaut 
of the root vowel; but after a heavy stem the /j/ would be lost, e.g. *fund- 
jendi > *fundendi. The distinction in the development of light and heavy 
stems in this respect is observable in the early Merc glossaries, where we 
find, e.g., EpGl light-stemmed uwidirhliniendae ‘reclining under’, tilgendum 
‘endeavouring’ alongside heavy-stemmed gdnaende ‘gaping’, hléodendri 
‘resounding’ (for hléodrendi), torctendi ‘showing’, etc.; but already there 
is levelling in light-stemmed dobendi ‘doting’ (cf. CorpGl dobgendi). The 
difference is also observable in poetry, where there occur spellings like 
GuthA,B gnornende ‘lamenting’ (3x), El, Phoen drisende ‘failing’, and where 
such words even when spelt with -i- must usually be scanned without it, 
e.g. Ex 453 flugon forhtigende, see Sievers (1885: 482). In the major Angl 
texts the original distinction has been much disrupted by analogy, but forms 
of the inflected infinitive and pres.part. without -i- are quite common in 
both light and heavy stems.' In WS and Kt, however, the forms with -i- 
have almost consistently been generalized, although simple -g- occasionally 
appears, especially in the infl.inf. and pres.part., e.g. ChrodR 1 to mddgenne 
‘to be overbearing’, BenRGI to mdtgenne, though these forms are surely 
not archaisms. 


' The Angl texts and forms are surveyed by Brunner (1965: §412A10). 


6.113 Whilst the usual form of the dental suffix in the pret. and pa.part. 
is -od- in WS, in Kt and Angl it is -ad-. The latter represents a generaliza- 
tion of the reflex of the shortening of *-6d- found in most forms of the 
pret. and pa.part., whereas the former represents the analogical extension 
of the reflex of the shortening of *-#d- found in the pret.ind.pl. and in 
some cases of the pa.part., e.g. dat.pl. *lubadum, cf. e.g. §2.84. In the 
latter form of the suffix, with *-a-, the vowel after shortening should have 
been syncopated after a heavy syllable, but apparently it was preserved or 
restored by analogy to the form of the suffix found after light syllables.' 
The analogical extension of -ad- and -ud-/-od- is far advanced already in 
the earliest glossaries, e.g. ErfGl suarnadun ‘coagulated’, meldadum 
‘informed’, EpGl aslacudae ‘slackened’, geregnodae ‘rained’ beside etymo- 
logical suornodun, lithircadae ‘flattered’, gesuidradrae ‘diminished’, etc. The 
form of the suffix -ad- is unusual in LWS, but it is not infrequent in Alfric 
when the root of the verb contains /o(:)/ or /u/, e.g. bodade ‘announced’, 
geopenade ‘opened’, Ordwade ‘suffered’, wunade ‘remained’, geedcucade 
‘revived’, suwade ‘was silent’, lufade ‘loved’. In keeping with the tendency 
for unstressed vowels to lose their distinctiveness, see Hogg (1992b: §6.62), 
especially in IOE, in all dialects the dental suffix may appear as -ed-, even 
when a back vowel does not follow, e.g. (-)wunede in lfric, PsGI(A), Rut, 
Li; cf. also EWS CP ofermddgede, Kt OccGl gedafede ‘allowed’, etc. 
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Occasionally there are to be found preterites with simple -d-, unaccom- 
panied by any reflex of *6, on the basis of analogy to verbs of class III that 
have been transferred to class II, see §6.130, e.g. Li ym(b)scéawde.* 


' Cf. Hogg (1992b: §6.32n1). This analysis is at variance with that of Campbell 
(1977: 351), who follows Luick in supposing that shortening of high vowels took place 
after high vowel syncope. The reasons for such an assumption are countered in Fulk 
(1992: §§187-93). Rather, WS forms like gyldenum < *guldinum that appear to be 
unsyncopated are better explained as showing the same analogical restoration of the 
syncopated syllable that is seen in forms like hdlige, see §4.47. It seems impossible to 
prove that a as the reflex of *6 would not also have been syncopated, but if it had 
been, there would have been syncope in the preterite of all heavy-stemmed verbs of 
weak class II, and it would then be surprising that, with rare hypothetical exceptions 
like Li yan(b)scéawde, not a single such syncopated form survived as a relic. See Fulk 
(1992: §228). 

2 See further Ross (1937: 151-2). 


(b) Stems 


6.114 Stems with /i/ (or /e/ in seofian ‘lament’, the umlaut of */a/) in a 
light root syllable were subject to back umlaut in the preterite and past 
participle, as well as in present forms bearing inflexions that did not begin 
with */j/ (see §6.108), under the usual limiting conditions in each dialect, 
e.g. EWS cliopode, cleopode, Merc cleopade, Nbr cliopade ‘called’. In all 
dialects, the diphthong that thus resulted could be levelled into forms with 
inflexions in */j/, thus EWS cleopian, etc., beside WS clipian, Rul clipigende. 
In WS there is a strong tendency for back umlaut to be levelled out of all 
forms, so that, in texts other than those showing Angl influence, rarely is 
back umlaut found in verbs other than clipian and tilian, e.g. PPs (prose) 
21.11 geonad, LHom 21.100 cleofode, and /i/ is very often restored even 
in the preterite of clipian and tilian. But seofian always has back mutation. 
The relevant verbs, in addition to clipian, are bifian ‘tremble’,' clifian 
‘adhere’, ginian ‘yawn’,' hlinian ‘lean’,' hnipian ‘droop’, seofian ‘lament’, 
tilian ‘cultivate’.' In addition, stician ‘stab’ might show back umlaut in Kt 
only, see Hogg (1992b: §5.103), hence CollGl 12.23 stiocode alongside 
OccGl 49 22.23 ofsticod. WS geswugian beside geswigian ‘be silent’ shows 
combinative back umlaut, see ibid.: §5.109(1), with /u/ extended ana- 
logically from the pret.pl. and some inflected forms of the pa.part., in which 
PGmce *6 developed to OE u, see §6.108.” 


1 


Perhaps in origin a verb of class III, see §6.130. 

Sweogian shows normal back umlaut, probably as a non-WS variant, see Hogg 
(1992b: §5.109). On sugian, see Campbell (1977: §470); on suwian, see Brunner (1965: 
§214.8). The Angl verb has /i/, as confirmed by poetic metre, e.g. Beo 2897 Lyt 
swigode; cf. OHG swigén. Why the WS vowel is short is unknown, see Flasdieck (1935: 
49-50). The verb in origin belonged to class III, see §6.130. 
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6.115 A number of verbs of weak class II are formed with stem-final /y/, 
especially verbs derived from adjectives in -ig. The final consonant of the 
stem is velar rather than palatal in all forms, even before -i-, since /o:/ 
originally followed in all forms, e.g. *hailazdjan > halgian. Some of the 
relevant verbs are dys(e)gian ‘act foolishly’, halgian ‘hallow’, hef(e)gian 
‘oppress’, her(e)gian ‘harry’,' higian ‘hasten’, met(e)gian ‘moderate’, gemynd- 
gian ‘remember’, sdrgian ‘pain’, séyldgian ‘render liable to punishment’, 
sorgian ‘lament’,” syngian ‘sin’, wel(e)gian ‘enrich’, wérgian ‘weary’, witgian 
‘prophesy’. Naturally, /k/ also remains velar, e.g. in bancian ‘thank’. 


' On the difficult derivation of hergian from Gme *xarjdjan, see §6.118n2; and for 


forms with /j/ rather than /y/, see §§6.106n1, 6.118n2. 
> But of class III in origin, see §6.130. 


6.116 Several verbs of this class show the effects of loss of intervocalic 
[h] and hiatus. Thus, inf. s7éagan ‘consider’ reflects NSGmc *smaux6-jan, 
whilst pres.ind.3sg. sméap reflects *smaux6-p. The following EWS paradigm 
for sméagan may be reconstructed on the basis of forms of this verb and 
préagan ‘afflict’: 


Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 sméage sméage 
2 sméast smeéage smeéa 
3 sméad sméage 
Pl. sméagad sméagen sméagad 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 sméade sméade 
2 sméadest sméade 
3 sméade sméade 
Pl. sméadon sméaden 
Infinitive sméagan 
Infl.inf. to sméaganne 
Pres.part. sméagende 
Pa.part. sméad 


Thus, there were two stems within the OE paradigm, sméag- and sméa-, 
parallel to Jofi(g)- and lofa-/lofo-, and in all dialects but Kt and the dialect 
of PsGI(A), the latter stem could be substituted for the former, leading to 
innovations like Bo 41.146.21 sméan pres.subj.pl., Li sméas pres.ind.pl., 
sméande pres.part. Only in Li sméage, Ru2 sméoge imper.sg. do we see 
replacement of the latter stem by the former, if these are not in fact infinitives. 
In Ang] the diphthong that developed from PGmc *au was smoothed before 
loss of [h]; but in INbr the diphthong of the alternative stem *sméa- (or 
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sméo- in Ru2, see Hogg 1992b: §5.44) was consistently levelled into the 
smoothed stem smég-. Late Kt has OccGl 20.18 to smydgenne infl.inf. (see 
ibid.: §5.213) and 49.2 smégan inf. (see ibid.: §5.119n1). Like sméagan is 
préagan (beside préan) ‘afflict’, to both of which analogical present stems 
sméagian, préagian were constructed.' Also like sméagan is héan ‘exalt’, 
to which no stem *héagan is attested, just Bede 106.23 héan inf. and OrW 
43 héap pres.ind.pl.;* also Bede 1 6.34.6 tgehéad pa.part.’ But since *héagan 
would have been smoothed to hégan in Angl, some forms of the weak verb 
hégan of the first class may actually be forms of the verb of the second 
class, see §6.99. Re-formed in Nbr according to the pattern of sméagan is 
the strong verb geféaga ‘rejoice’ (§6.62), with the stems feag-, féog- and 
féa-, féo-, the diphthong of the latter having been levelled into the former, 
originally *feg-. The stems are not distributed on an etymological basis, 
and whilst some forms can only be weak, e.g. pret. geféade, none must be 
regarded as strong, though some are technically ambiguous, e.g. pres.ind.3pl. 
gefead. A weak pres.ind.3sg. geféap also occurs in Rul, and various weak 
forms appear in LWS Psalter glosses derived from Anglian originals, e.g. 
PsGl(I) geféagap pres.pl., geféade pret.sg. 


' Cf. already in EWS GDPref and 4 (C) to préagianne. On the introduction of velar 
/y/ into these forms whereas there had been no such sound anywhere in the paradigm, 
see §6.118. 

* Brunner (1965: §408A17) cites a pret. hbéade which we are unable to 
authenticate. 

> The DOE text reads gehyned ‘humbled’, rendering Lat sublimauit ‘exalted’; gehéad 
is found among the manuscript variants (T. Miller, 1890-8: II, 16). 


6.117 Like sméagan is twéogan ‘doubt’ but with éo where sméagan has 
éa. It is to be derived from *twiox6-jan, with pres.ind.3sg. twéod < *twioxd-p, 
and thus the former stem corresponds to smoothed Angl twig- < *twihéj-, 
whilst the latter may be twéo-, twio- or twia-, see Hogg (1992b: §5.44). 
In the Ru2 pret., the distinction between twiade < *twihadé and twiodun 
< *twihudun is maintained; cf. Rul getwiodestu. Like twéogan is fragmen- 
tarily attested *téogan ‘arrange’ < *tioxdjan, not found in WS except in 
texts that show Angl influence.’ The stem without ¢ is attested in pres.pl. 
Beo 2526 getéod, pret. téode, tiode, CedN tiad@ (< *tihadé), pa.part. 
getéod; the stem with g is found only in Bede 4 29.366.24 tto téagenne, 
tto tégenne infl.inf.* 


' Flasdieck (1935: 50-1, with references) and others would connect the attested forms 


of this verb with tawian ‘prepare’ (not tawian: cf. ME tauwen, tawe, also Beo gio-, 
wig-getawum, with d confirmed by the metre), Got taujan ‘make’, téwa ‘order’, but 
the phonology of this seems intractable. See also Brunner (1965: §415(e)). 

2 These forms are manuscript variants listed by T. Miller (1890-8: II, 444). 
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6.118 Also contracted after loss of [h] is WS *sé(e)6g(e)an ‘don shoes’, 
to which the attested forms are séedge pres.ind.1sg., an-, on-, ge-scdgen 
pres.subj.pl., -scdd pa.part., sée6 imper.sg., tscedgead imper.pl.’ This reflects 
the stems *skOxdj- and *sk6x6-. In Nbr there occurs ge-, gi-scded pa.patt., 
with analogical -ed. In addition, in LWS there occur in LibSc and RegCGI 
forms like séedgian, séedgiad, unscedgien in which <g> perhaps has the 
same hiatus-filling function as in the Alfrician paradigm of héah ‘high’, 
see §4.26, after the analogical introduction of -ia-, -ie- for etymological 
-ga-, -ge-. Such forms are then wholly parallel to sméagian, préagian, §6.116. 
The unappealing alternative is to suppose that */j/ was velarized before a 
back vowel, see Hogg (1992b: §7.29).? Of uncertain etymology, but inflected 
like séedgean, is *bdg(e)an ‘boast’,’ to which the distinctive attested forms 
are Vain 28 bdo pres.ind.3sg. and BenR 7.22.16 bdde pret.3sg.; there also 
occur analogical BenRApp 138.29 bdgie pres.subj.sg. and LibSc bégad 
pres.ind.pl.* Also of obscure origin is *g0g(e)an ‘lament’, to which the 
attested forms are Bede 1 16.88.17 gdiende pres.part. and 16.88.15 gdad 
pres.ind.3sg., analogical for *g6d: cf. corrupted g@d, géb amongst the 
manuscript variants (see T. Miller, 1890-8: II, 71). 


In London, British Library, Cotton Otho B. ii, as reported by Sweet (1871-2: 44). 

The alternative explanation is unappealing because the posited phonological rule 
would face many exceptions, e.g. strégan, cigan, hnégan. Without such a phonological 
rule, the chief difficulty as regards weak class II is how to explain hergian ‘harry’ < 
Gmc *xarjdjan. Perhaps this is simply a matter of dissimilation, cf. §6.93n3, rendered 
plausible by the fact that /j/ still alternated with /y/ in IOE, e.g. in adjectives in -ig. It may 
be then that Or hergean, hergeade, gehergead, etc., represents the undissimilated stem. 
> There are no known Gmc cognates. The word has been derived from PGme *bdjanan, 
see Orel (2003: 51), with references, on the basis of the assumption that it contains 
the same stem as Lat *f6r ‘I speak’ < *fa-y-6r, cf. Grk pn-ui ‘I speak’. This leaves the 
unumlauted root vowel unexplained. 

Brunner (1965: §415(a)) and Campbell (1977: §761(7)) regard the last as analogous 
to the unattested alternative stem *bog-, and Campbell even sees the same stem in 
<bogie>, though surely <g> must represent a velar consonant before <i>. Rather, since 
bégaé occurs in the same text as scedgiad above, most likely it and bégie have the 
same explanation, i.e. with <g> introduced into the analogically induced hiatus. 


6.119 Vowel contraction also occurred in stems that had PGmc *-ij- before 
*.6-, since /j/ was lost, with compensatory lengthening, see Hogg (1992b: 
§7.70), followed by loss of hiatus. The PGme stem *frij-6;- ‘liberate, love’ 
thus produced Pre-OE *fri-6j-, which then developed to *fri-ej- > *fri-ij- 
(ibid.: §6.52) > frig-, whilst the alternative stem without /j/ after /o:/, *frij-0-, 
developed to *fri-6- > WS frio-, fréo-. In WS, the diphthong of the latter 
stem was levelled into the former, producing a paradigm like that of 
twéogan, with inf. fréogan, pret.sg. fréode; Rul similarly has pres.subj.sg. 
gefréoge as the sole recorded form to this verb in this text. In PsGI(A) the 
original distinction between the two stems is maintained, hence pres.ind.1sg. 
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gefrigu, 2sg. gefréos, 3sg. gefréad, gefréod, gefriod, pl. gefrigad, pret.3sg. 
gefréode, gefréade, gefriode, gefréde, imper.sg. gefréa, gefria, etc. The mixture 
of spellings with <ea, eo, io> in the alternative stem suggests that contrac- 
tion must have been early, before -ad- was generalized as the Angl dental 
suffix of the pret. and pa.part. In Nbr there is similarly much interchange 
of diphthongs that are otherwise generally kept discrete in that dialect, 
see ibid.: §5.138, e.g. Ru2 gifriad, gefriod pres.ind.3sg., gifriad, gifriode 
pa.part. But in some instances the present stem has been generalized as fri-, 
to which inflexions of the first weak class are added, hence DurRitGl fria 
pres.ind.1sg., gifrie pres.subj.sg., Li friende pres.part. Probably constructed 
the same way is gefriega inf.' Compare also Li fréwed pres.ind.3sg., pre- 
sumably representing *fréo-ed, and cf. comparable gefréouad pa.part. 
In Li the stem frig-, may be used the same way as fri-, hence gefriged 
pres.ind.3sg., gefrig imper.sg., and it is even found once in the preterite, 
hence gefrigade. Like fréogan is non-AElfrician féogan ‘hate’ < *fijojan,’ 
except that the forms in PsGI(A) are not as regular. Rul keeps the two 
stems distinct, but in addition to etymological forms PsGI(A) has analogical 
fiad pres.ind.pl. beside regular figad, and analogical prets. ftede, fiedon 
beside etymological fiode, fiodon, etc., with -ad and -ed- by analogy to 
class I. The stem variants in Nbr resemble those for fréogan. 


1 


Campbell (1977: §765) suggests that the spelling with <e> may be archaic, repre- 
senting a stage before /e/ was raised before the following /j/, or that *fri-eg- did not 
develop to frig-, and spellings without <e> actually represent a verb stem of weak class 
III. Cognates show that the latter explanation is unlikely to be correct: see Orel (2003: 
114). It is more likely that this is simply another instance of the use of a stem fri- with 
an analogically introduced ending: cf. how -ig- also takes the form -eg- in Li fagegas 


pres.ind.3pl., dgnege, cunnege, gesyngege infs., etc. 
2 


* Probably originally to class III, see §6.130. 


6.120 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, weak verbs of class II include andswarian ‘answer’, tacnian ‘represent’, 
wunian ‘remain’,' clypian ‘call’, lufian ‘love’, blétsian ‘bless’, halgian ‘sanctify’, 
blissian ‘rejoice’, dafenian ‘befit’, rixian ‘rule’, earnian ‘merit’ and their derivates. 
In addition to these and the verbs listed in §§6.106-19, and excluding verbs 
transferred from weak classes I and III, some relatively common verbs in this 
very large class are the following: acsian, ascian ‘ask’, bodian ‘announce’, 
céapian ‘bargain’,” ceorian ‘lament’, costian ‘tempt’, cunnian ‘test’, dwolian 
‘err’, eahtian ‘esteem’, eardian ‘dwell’, endian ‘end’, fandian ‘test’, fundian 
‘attempt’, gearwian ‘prepare’, grapian ‘grasp’, behdfian ‘behove’, holian ‘hollow 
out’, hopian ‘hope’,’? hwearfian ‘turn’, ladian ‘invite’, léanian ‘lend’, lician 
‘please’,' loccian ‘entice’, locian ‘look’, lofian ‘praise’, macian ‘make’,* manian 
‘warn’, meldian ‘inform’, offrian ‘sacrifice’, samnian ‘assemble’, sé(e)amian 
‘shame’,' scéawian ‘observe’, teohhian ‘determine’, paccian ‘clap’, pafian ‘allow’, 
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pancian ‘thank’, wandrian ‘wander’, warian ‘beware’, wealwian ‘roll’, weordian 
‘honour’, wincian ‘blink’, wisian ‘guide’, wuldrian ‘glorify’, wundian ‘wound’, 
wundrian ‘be amazed’, amongst many others. A few recognizable suffixes 
were used to form verbs of this class. Verbs derived from adjectives in -ig¢ 
were listed above, see §6.115; some other particular groups are these: 


(i) verbs in -(e)cian, including bedecian ‘beg? (cf. biddan ‘ask’), ast¥fecian 
‘suppress’, aswefecian ‘extirpate’, elcian ‘delay’ (cf. CP (C) 33.220.8 
ieldcao), gearcian ‘prepare’ (cf. gearo ‘ready’); 

(ii) verbs in -(e)mian, including gedafenian ‘befit’ (cf. gedéfe ‘fitting’), fag(e)- 
nian ‘rejoice’ (cf. fege ‘popular’),’ faestnian ‘fasten’ (cf. fast ‘firm’), 
hafenian ‘hold’ (cf. habban ‘have’), lacnian ‘heal’ (cf. léée ‘doctor’), op(e)nian 
‘open’ (cf. upp ‘up’), war(e)nian ‘warn’ (cf. warian ‘beware’), wilnian 
‘desire’ (cf. willa ‘desire’), witnian ‘punish’ (cf. wite ‘punishment’); 

(iii) verbs in -(e)sian,° including blétsian ‘bless’, blidsian, blissian ‘rejoice’, 
clénsian ‘cleanse’, ef(e)sian ‘clip’, eg(e)sian ‘threaten’, feorsian ‘expel’ 
gitsian ‘covet’, grimsian ‘rage’, behréowsian ‘repent’, WS mérsian 
‘glorify’, miltsian ‘pity’, ricsian, rixian ‘rule’, unrdtsian ‘worry’, 
untréowsian ‘disbelieve’, yrsian ‘rage’. 


On the transferral of verbs from class I to class II, see §6.80 in regard to verbs 
like nerian, §6.88 in regard to verbs like lemian, §6.96 in regard to verbs like 
timbrian. On the transferral of verbs of class III to class II, see §§6.129-30. 


' Tn origin a verb of class III, see §6.130. 

2 Perhaps originally to class III, see §6.130. 

> Probably a relatively late addition to the vocabulary rather than an exclusively WS 
word: see Fulk (1992: §367&n147). 

+ Very rare in Angl., cf. LkHeadGl (Li) 26 gemacade t gemacad. See Kuhn (1986). 
* Apparently a West Saxon word: see Wenisch (1985). 

® On these verbs in -sian, see Hallander (1966). 


3 Weak class Il 


6.121 Verbs of the third weak class in Germanic are in origin structurally 
parallel to those of the second weak class, but with PGmc *-@- (PIE *-é-) 
rather than *-6- as the stem formative. They are thus of the type Lat sedére 
‘sit? of the second conjugation. Presumably, the present stem was formed 
by adding PIE *-y- + inflexion to the stem in *-é-, but precisely how the 
present paradigms in the various Gmc languages are to be derived this way 
is a matter of intense debate.' The preterite, too, presents problems, since 
we should expect the pret. stem to have been formed with PGmc *-é-, to 
which the dental suffix was added directly, as in the parallel instance of 
weak class II; but the pret. in NSGmc shows no trace of this posited *-é-. 
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In WGmec, at least, extensive analogical re-formation appears to be the best 
explanation for the attested forms. Certainly, in OHG, verbs of this class 
have been re-formed so that the stem ends in -é- in all forms, parallel to 


verbs of class II, in which the formative is -6- in all forms.” 


' Prokosch (1939: §§54g, 67g), Dishington (1976, 1978) and Shields (1988) make 
unpersuasive cases for non-analogical origins of the alternations in the present stem; 
for an opposing view, see Jasanoff (1973). Flasdieck (1935) offers extensive biblio- 
graphical coverage of the earlier literature. On the earlier history of the type in Germanic, 


see Kortlandt (1990). 


* For an enlightening discussion of forms outside of WGmc, see Bennett (1962). 


(a) Inflexions 


6.122 There are just four verbs in OE that may be said extensively to 
represent inflexion according to weak class II]. These are WS habban ‘have’, 
libban ‘live’, secg(e)an ‘say’, hyég(e)an ‘think’, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing EWS paradigms: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 hebbe libbe secge hyége 
2 heefst leofast seegst hygst 
3 hefd leofad sego hygo 
Pl. habbad libbad secgad hyégad 
Present Subjunctive 
Sg. habbe libbe secge hyége 
Pl. hebben libben secgen hycgen 
Imperative 
Sg. hafa leofa seege hyge 
Pl. habbad libbad secgad hyégad 
Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 1 hefde lifde seegde hogde 
2 heefdest lifdest seegdest hogdest 
3 hefde lifde seegde hogde 
Pl. hefdon lifdon seegdon hogdon 
Preterite Subjunctive 
Sg. hefde lifde seegde hogde 
Pl. hefden lifden seegden hogden 
Infinitive habban libban secgan hyégan 
Inflinf. to habbanne to libbanne to se¢ganne_ to hy¢éganne 
Pres.part. habbende libbende secgende hyégende 
Pa.part. hefd lifd seed -hogd! 
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In the inflected infinitive, -anne is generally commoner in this class than 
-enne. In habban, the stem habb- is very frequent for haebb- in LWS; the 
reverse substitution occurs much less frequently. Forms of habban with 
gemination must have contained *-j-, and the absence of umlaut is thus 
unexpected. Very likely @ was levelled from the preterite into the present, 
where it could then develop to a before a back vowel, as argued by 
Bammesberger (1992b). Habban has an alternative pa.part., Bede 5 19.469.6 
heefed, in the Cambridge manuscript, and the same stem appears in the 
pret. several times in Sol I, once in Solil 2, and once in ArPrGl 1 as a 
pa.part. Likewise, the derivative forhabban ‘refrain’ has a form Dan 147 
forhefed pa.part. (cf. the usual pret. forhaefde), and the very frequent 
nominal forhefedness ‘temperance’ evidences this alternative participial 
form, as do the nouns behefedness, nédbehafedness. But forhefdness is 
commoner, and it may be that the stem hefed- originates in the noun, 
where the unusual consonant cluster -fdu- perhaps led to epenthesis. In 
libban, the vowel /i/ is sometimes extended to all forms of the present in 
LWS. Also in LWS, the preterite has extensively been re-formed using the 
stem leofod-, consistently in Elfric, as if to a verb of class II. In secgan, 
the umlauted vowel /e/ is in LWS more often than not extended to forms 
of the present in which EWS has /e/. In LWS and PsGI(A), the pret. stem 
of hyégan is more commonly formed according to class II, hence hogoa-, 
hogad-, and present forms based on hogian are common in both dialects, app- 
earing already occasionally in EWS. Conversely, occasionally in LWS, 
especially in some of the Psalter glosses of Anglian origin (PsGI(D, E, F, G, 
H, I, J, K)), forhyégan ‘despise’ has a pret. stem forhyg(e)d-, forhig(e)d-. 
On the pret. and participial stem séd- in WS, see Hogg (1992b: §5.128). 


' PsGI(A) 118.141 forhogd, Bede 4 26.354.21 forhogdre, etc. 


6.123 As with the strong verbs, plural verb endings are generally reduced 
to -e before pronouns of the first and second persons in WS, less regularly 
in Angl, see §6.7. Present and past participles are declined the same way 
as the corresponding participles of weak class I, see §§4.28-9. 


6.124 There are notable inconsistencies amongst the paradigms pre- 
sented in §6.122, particularly in regard to whether there is syncope in the 
pres.ind.2&3sg., whether and where umlaut is found in the verb root, and 
what the inflexion of the imper.sg. is. In reconstructing the NSGmc paradigms 
from which the OE paradigms develop, it is probably best to assume that 
in cases of such inconsistency, variation is due to analogical re-formation 
on the model of verbs of class I or II, and the forms least like those to be 
found in classes I and II are likeliest to be original. Accordingly, early 
NSGmce paradigms of the following sort may be reconstructed: 
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Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 *xavvjO *libbjo *5a33j0* *xu33j0 
2 *xavais *libais *sazais *xuzais 
3 *xavaip *libaib *sazaip *xugaip 
Pl. *xavvjap *libbjab *sazzjap *xu33jap 
Present Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 *xavvjai *libbjai *sazzjai *xug3jai 
Pl. *xavyjain *libbjain *sa33jain *xug3jain 
Imperative 
Sg. *xavai *libai *sazai *xugai 
Pl. *xavvjap *libbjab *sazzjap *xu33jap 
Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 1 *xavde *libde *sazdz *xuzde 
2 *xavdes *libd&s *sazdzs *xuzdezs 
3 *xavde *libde *sazdz *xugde 
Pl. *xavdun *libdun *sazdun *xujdun 
Preterite Subjunctive 
Sg. 3 *xavdi *libdi *sazdi *xu3di 
Pl. *xavdin *libdin *sazdin *xu3din 
Infinitive *xavvjan *libbjan *sazzjan *xuz3jan 
Infl.inf. *xavvjannjai *libbjannjai *saz3jannjai *xu33jannjai 
Pres.part. *xavvjandi ‘*libbjandi *sa33jandi *xu33jandi 
Pa.part. *xavdaz *libdaz *sazdaz *xuzdaz 


In early PGmc there must have been an alternation between, e.g., pres.ind.1sg. 
*libejo, 3sg. *lib&jip(i). If the analysis of the development of class II 
offered in §6.108 is correct, */j/ would have been lost in these, with sub- 
sequent vowel contraction. What the result would have been in the former 
is difficult to determine, but the resulting *-@i- in the latter may plausibly 
be assumed to have produced NSGmce *-ai- in *libaip. Whatever the result 
was in the former stem, the stem formative was a vowel, not a diphthong, 
and so the same sort of paradigm allomorphy as in class II is to be assumed. 
Accordingly, just as in class II, inflexions with initial *-j-, borrowed from 
heavy stems of class I, see §6.108, were substituted in NSGmce for the 
anomalous endings that had resulted from the contraction of *-é- plus 
vowel in PGmc. That is, the stem in NSGmc was perceived to be *lib-, 
with endings in an initial long vowel in pres.ind.1sg., 3pl., inf., etc., and 
endings in *-ai- in pres.ind.2&3sg. and imper.sg. To this stem the analogical 
inflexions with *-j- were added in the same forms as in class II, but, also 
as in class II, the forms of the pres.ind.2&3sg. and imper.sg., those with 
*-ai-, were left unaltered. It is to be assumed, then, that at this very early 
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stage of NSGmc the WGme rule of gemination was still productive, see 
Hogg (1992b: §§4.11-14), and this accounts for the forms with geminates 
in the above paradigms. This analysis also explains the preterite forms, 
since forms like pa.part. hefd, hogd cannot be very ancient, as the conso- 
nant clusters in them are uncharacteristic of inheritances from very early 
times, cf. Prokosch (1939: §67g). That is, if such forms were old, we should 
expect **sehte, **gehoht rather than s@gde, gebogd, on the evidence of 
sohte, geworht, etc., see §6.100.'* If the stem was analysed as *lib-, and 
the present stem displayed no characteristic connecting vowel like *-6- in 
class II, it may be assumed that forms like pret.sg. *lib-d@&, pa.part. *lib-daz 
arose relatively late, i.e. in NSGmce, replacing earlier forms in which there 
was a vowel, the reflex of Gmc *-@-, before the dental suffix. 


' For this reason the evidence of occasional seeming relics like OHG hapta 


beside usual habéta is not particularly persuasive as regards the antiquity of prete- 
rites of this class without connecting vowel, though Campbell (1977: 342&n4) finds 
otherwise. 


2 


* Bammesberger (1985b, 1987) instead regards the stem *habd- as quite old, and he 
reconstructs a PIE instrumental *kapH-, to which forms of ‘do’ were attached in the 
preterite in Gmc, to account for the unusual development of the consonants. 


6.125 Several analogical changes must be assumed to have intervened in 
the development of the NSGmc paradigms in §6.124 into the OE paradigms 
in §6.122. Umlaut should have applied to present forms with inflexions in 
*.7- but not those in *-ai-. The resulting allomorphy is preserved in seégan, 
but the umlauted vowel was levelled away in habban (very likely to prevent 
neutralization with strong hebban ‘raise’) whilst, conversely, the umlauted 
vowel was extended throughout the present of hycgan. In the present forms 
without *-j-, *ai should have developed to *é and then undergone shortening 
but not syncope. However, as in strong verbs and weak verbs of class I, 
syncope may be assumed to have applied in WS in the pres.ind.2&3sg. when 
a pronoun followed, and syncopated forms were then generalized to other 
syntactic environments in habban, secgan, hyégan, see §6.14. Syncope is to 
be expected in WS in light stems ending in non-sonorant consonants, see 
§6.12. The inflexions *-ais, *-aip cannot be reflected directly in leofast, 
leofad, since *ai should not produce OE a in unstressed syllables; these 
endings must have been borrowed from class II, an unsurprising develop- 
ment in view of changes to this class discussed below, see §6.129.' Likewise, 
the endings of the imperatives /eofa, hafa must have been borrowed from 
class II, whilst s@ge, byge may retain the original ending. Note that /eofast, 
leofad, leofa show back umlaut. 


1 


OSax libbian ‘live’ likewise has pres.ind.3sg. libod, like a verb of class II, as opposed 
to habed, habad, to hebbian, habbien ‘have’. 
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6.126 In Angl, and sometimes in poetry, the inflexion -o/-u is used in the 
pres.ind.1sg., see §6.11, except in Rul, which has swége, secge. In Nbr, 
the stem to which this inflexion is attached is without gemination, hence 
Li hafo, liofo, s@go. In the pres.ind.28&3sg. there is no syncope in Angl, 
hence, in the 2sg., PsGI(A) hafast, asagas, Rul heefest, segest, Li hefes, 
liofad, lifed, seeges, forhogas, etc. Of these, the forms in PsGI(A), in addi- 
tion to which there occur 3sg. hafad, forbogad, show substitution of endings 
from class II, although there also occurs 3sg. seged. Similar substitution 
has applied to hyégan in Nbr.’ Unsyncopated forms like hefest, se@ged, 
seged, hygep occur in LWS only in texts showing other Angl features or, 
rarely, in late copies of Elfrician material, e.g. /EHomM 1 (Bel 9) 71 
hefed, Hom 14.86 s@ged. 


' Also in Nbr, the stem of the pres.pl. may appear alternatively in the 3sg., hence 
Ru2 scecgad, Li forhyégad and, conversely, Li saegas pl. 


(b) Stems 


6.127 The stem /ibb- is native to WS, whereas in eKt' and Ang] the stem 
lacks gemination, taking the form lifg-, lifi(g)-. This cannot be simply a 
matter of re-formation of the verb so as to belong to class II, since the 
spelling with non-syllabic g¢ is too common, especially in PsGI(A), in which 
a careful distinction is drawn between, e.g., class I hergan and class II lufian 
by the use of <g> and <i>. It would appear that /ifg- is an alternative develop- 
ment of NSGmce */ibj-, in which gemination failed. This seems to confirm 
the assumption that the stem */i6j- is a NSGmc innovation, formed at a 
time when the WGmmc rule of gemination was losing its operationality, with 
the result that gemination is not found in all dialects. The stem /ifg- is also 
poetic, and it appears in LWS texts that display other Angl features, as 
well as rarely in EWS, under Merc influence, thus CP 5.43.22 lifiendan, 
ChronA 718 lifgendum. It also appears in #lfrician and other LWS homi- 
letic texts only in deific formulas of the type 6am lifigendan dribtne, his 
lifigendan feeder, etc. The artificial, literary nature of this usage is confirmed 
by the observation that in such texts the stem is never spelt /ifg-, always 
lifig- or lifi-. An analogical stem Jleofi-, with the diphthong proper to the 
stem without -i-, occurs in the Blickling Homilies and in Nic (C). 


' Cf. Ch 1200 (HarmD 7) 6 lifige; also Ch 1197 (HarmD 4) 18 an Godes libgendes 
naman, with non-syllabic <g>: cf. the discussion of the formula below. There also occur 
participles lifgende, lifi(g)ende in KtPs. 


6.128 There is a negated form nabban ‘not have’ parallel in its forms to 
habban, as a result of contraction of ne + habban, see Hogg (1992b: 
§5.152). In Angl, uncontracted constructions of me followed by forms of 
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habban are not infrequent, though the contracted forms still predominate. 
In WS, on the other hand, uncontracted forms are vanishingly rare.' That 
the contracted form has been morphologized is demonstrated by Bo 20.36 
tgenefd pa.part.* 


' For discussion of origins and distribution, with references, see Fulk (1992: §§147-55), 


and Jack (1999). On problems associated with identifying the dialect range of contraction, 
see Hogg (2004). 


2 


* Only in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 180, of the early twelfth century, as 
reported by Godden and Irvine (2009: I, 268.40). 


6.129 The verbs habban, libban, secgan, hycgan are all amongst the 100 
verbs most frequently encountered in the MCOE, see §6.5. As cognates 
demonstrate, however, this class once included many more verbs. Whilst 
most forms of these other verbs have adopted the inflexional patterns of 
class I and, especially, class II, a few older forms survive from the original 
class III paradigms, listed in §6.130.' The telltale signs of original inflexion 
according to class III are these: (a) co-occurrence of forms with and without 
umlaut; (b) co-occurrrence of forms with and without gemination; (c) syncope 
before the dental preterite suffix in light-stemmed verbs and in verbs otherwise 
inflected in accordance with class II; (d) spellings with -g- instead of -i- or 
-ig- in verbs that otherwise appear to be of class II.” None of these features 
is infallible as an indicator of origins in class III. In regard to feature (a), 
Li ym(b)scéawde exemplifies a verb of class II given a preterite form like 
a verb of class III, see §6.113. As regards feature (b), authentic verbs of 
class II are occasionally spelt with -g- rather than -i(g)- in the present stem, 
see §6.106n2. Features (c) and (d) may indicate nothing more than verbs of 
classes I and II formed from the same PIE root, e.g. tellan alongside talian, 
both ‘count’. Moreover, feature (d) is unreliable in connexion with Anglian 
inflected infinitives and present participles of light-stemmed verbs, in which 
-i- should have been syncopated, see §6.112.* It is therefore expedient, when 
possible, to compare cognates before assuming origins in class III. Gothic 
weak verbs in -an (as opposed to -jan, -6n, -nan) and OHG verbs in -én are 
particularly diagnostic. There is also evidence for transferral of some of these 
verbs between weak classes in Old Saxon, see Holthausen (1921: §466A1). 


' This pattern of defection must date to the NSGmce period, as in OSax only the 


cognates of habban, libban, secgan are regularly inflected according to class III, with 
a few relic forms of other verbs. In OFris only the cognate of habban retains marks 
of class III inflexion. Many more verbs of class III appear in OHG. 

2 Brunner (1965: §417A11) includes amongst the signs of class III membership alter- 
nation between @ and a in the root syllable, but, as his examples illustrate, it is only 
in conjunction with other features that this can be seen to have significance. See the 
discussion of plegian and sparian in §6.130 below. 

> Brunner (1965: §417A6) rightly remarks that -e in the imper.sg. of verbs of class 
II ought to be a sign of origins in class IIL; cf. sege, hyge. But we have not noticed 
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many examples in texts in which there is not much confusion of unstressed final vowels, 
as especially is the case in INbr. However, -e (9x; once -a) is nearly as common as -a (13x) 
in verbs of class II in Ru1, whilst class III has only -e (4x), -O (1x), according to Brown 
(1891-2: II, §29). Yet some of the verbs with -e in Rul plainly cannot have originated 
in class Ill, e.g. fultumian, miltsian. The same problem of insecure unstressed vocalism 
attends the inflexions -est, -ed in the pres.ind.2&3sg., cf. Campbell (1977: §766). 

* This eliminates from consideration forms like HomS 17 (BlHom 5) 106 bifgendan 
pres.part., MtGl (Ru) 8.14 bifgende to bifian ‘tremble’; CorpGl 2 13.272 geongendi 
pres.part. to ginian ‘yawn’; CorpGl 2 9.207 widerhlingende, GuthB 1147 hlingendne, 
Li hlingende, etc. to hlinian ‘lean’; CorpGl 2 4.64 seobgendum pres.part. to seofian 
‘lament’; and others. But there is sometimes other evidence in regard to these verbs, 
see §6.130. 


6.130 Verbs that display one or more of the features listed in §6.129 as 
indicating likely original inflexion according to class III are the following, 
with the relevant forms cited: 


bism/(e)rian ‘mock’: MtGl (Li) 27.41 bismerdon pret.pl., but cf. §6.96 con- 
cerning Nbr timberde. 

buan ‘settle’: The Nbr form is umlauted bya, and the WS pret. bide lacks 
umlaut. Cf. Got bazan (class III), but see also §6.72n1. 

céapian ‘bargain’: Cf. LWS cypan. Gothic has only kdéupon, OHG only 
koufen, and ON kaupa has irregular pret. keypta. But this may be simply 
a matter of co-occurrence of PGmc *kaupjanan and *kaupdjanan, as 
Orel (2003: 211) assumes. 

driigian ‘become dry’: MtGl (Li) 21.20 drigde pret.3sg.; also umlauted 
forms, e.g. Li dryged; but the umlaut could be due to confusion with 
drygan ‘cause to become dry’. 

fetian ‘fetch’: WS has frequent forms from the stem feéc-, from earlier 
* fetg-, see Hogg (1992b: §7.33), along with stem fett- in pret. and pa.part. 
There are also unumlauted forms: Sat 519 gefatian inf., LkGl (Li) 20.35 
fatas pres.ind.3pl., HomU 36.25 fatige pres.subj.sg. 

folgian ‘follow’: Parallel to this is class I fylgan. Campbell (1977: §763n4) 
regards this as an example of independent construction of verbs of classes 
I and II from different forms of a single PIE root, but cf. OHG folgén. 
OSax folgan similarly shows signs of transferral, according to Holthausen 
(1921: §466A1). 

giwian ‘ask’: DurRitGl givgad pres.ind.pl., LkGl (Li) 19.23 giuge inf., MkGl 
(Li) 6.24 giuge pres.ind.1sg., pret. Li giude (3x). Brunner (1965: 
§417A12(b)) compares OHG giwén, which appears once in Bavarian, 
beside usual gewo6n ‘gape’. 

hatian ‘hate’: cf. the derivatives hettend ‘enemy’ (in poetry) and onhetting 
‘persecution’. Cf. Got hatan (but also hatjan). In OSax there is also 
evidence of transferral, according to Holthausen (1921: §466A1). 

hlinian ‘lean’: CorpGl 2 9.416 onhlingo pres.ind.1sg. Cf. OHG hlinén. 
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léoran ‘depart’: The word is more often than not spelt with <io> in Nbr, 
probably umlauted, see Hogg (1992b: §5.84). 

leornian ‘learn’: Frequently spelt with <io> in Li, probably umlauted, see 
ibid.: §5.84; also CP 27.187.17 geliorngen. Cf. OFris lerna, lirna, OHG 
lernén, lirnén. 

losian ‘perish’: DurRitGl 1 41.1 loesia inf., Ru2 loesga inf., loesge pres.ind.1sg., 
etc. Transitive losian ‘destroy’ similarly shows forms with umlaut and/or 
-ig-, e.g. Ru2 loesiga inf. 

murnan ‘mourn’: And 37 murndan pret.pl. Cf. Got mauirnan, OHG mornén. 
OSax mornan likewise shows signs of transferral, according to Holthausen 
(1921: §466A1). Cf. §6.52 on strong forms, which are probably the 
result of the virtual elimination of class III. 

plegian ‘move rapidly’: MtMarg(Ru) 11.17 plagadun, PsGI(A) plegiad, 
plegiendra (with second fronting, Hogg, 1992b: §5.89), Li plegade, etc., 
beside class I plegan; see also §6.106n1. On strong forms in the pres., see 
§6.64. The creation of strong forms is understandable, given that plegan 
is anomalous as a stem of class I: cf., e.g. wecgan, pret. wegede. 

onscunian ‘shun’: PsGl(A) 106.10 onscynedun pret.pl. Nbr forms like 
DurRitGl 1 50.2 onséynia are indecisive because of palatalization, see 
ibid.: §5.68. 

rumian ‘become clear of obstructions’: cf. ryman ‘clear’. OSax ram/(i)an 
also presents evidence of transferral (pret. riimde). 

sorgian ‘sorrow’: EpGl 81 sogrgendi shows umlaut, as does Orm’s serr3henn 
and occasional ME ser(e)wen. Cf. Got satirgan, OHG sorgén. OSax 
sorgan likewise show evidence of transferral, according to Holthausen 
(1921: §466A1). 

andspurnian ‘offend’: Nbr ondspurniga has many forms with umlaut, e.g. 
Li onspyrnao pres.3sg., ondspyrnende pres.part. But this could be due 
to the influence of ON spyrna, or OE spyrnan ‘stumble’. 

swigian ‘be silent’: Li, Ru2, Mart 2, Mart 5.1, PsGI(H, J) swigde, odswigde, 
geswigdon, etc. See §6.114&n2 on the vowel quantity and other matters. 
Cf. OHG swigén. 

tilian ‘cultivate’: CP and poetry, etc., show a stem in tilg- outside of the 
infl.inf. and pres.part. Cf. OHG zilén, zilon, but Got only ga-til6n. 

truwian, trugian ‘trust’:' CP 65.463.23 fortruwdes, JnGl (Ru) 2.24 gitrygade. 
Cf. Got trauan (class III),2 OHG traén; but cf. Flasdieck (1935: 53). 

péowian ‘serve’:’ PsGI(A) diwgen pres.subj.pl., déawde pret.3sg., déowdun 
pl., Bede 5 9.408.25 peogende pres.part., péo(w)de pret.sg., AElfric 
péowde. Cf. Got ana-piwan. 

polian ‘endure’: DurRitGl 1 36.11 gidoeliga pres.subj.pl., Ru2 gidoelgas 
pres.ind.3sg., gidoeligas imper.pl., gidoelga inf. Cf. Got pulan, OHG 
dolén. OSax tholian, tholon likewise shows evidence of transferral, 
according to Holthausen (1921: §466A1). 
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untrumian ‘ail’: Nbr forms usually have umlaut, e.g. Li untrymade pret.3sg., 
but cf. JnGl (Ru) 11.2 untrumade. But this may be due to the influence 
of the adj. untrymig ‘infirm’: note forms like pa.part. geuntrumad rather 
than **ungetrumad. 

wacian ‘keep vigil’: Rul, Nbr wecéa inf., etc., poetic waecéende pres.part. 
Cf. Got wakan, OHG wabbhén. 

wisian ‘guide’: Dan 35 wisde.* Possibly the geminate in LWS wissian ‘guide’, 
beside usual wisian, is to be explained on this basis. Cf. OHG wisén in 
Otfrid, beside usual wis6n. 

wunian ‘remain’: MtGl (Ru) 10.11 wynigap imper.pl. Cf. Got un-wunands 
pres.part., OHG woneén. 

ywan ‘show’: The usual Angl form is unumlauted éawan, pret. éawde 
(beside -€awade), which also occurs in EWS CP 28.195.18 tgeéawde;° 
see §6.97n6. Cf. OHG ougen alongside Got dugjan, to class I.° 


A few other verbs that possibly originated in class IIIT may be mentioned. 
Sparian ‘spare’ has fronted /z/, which would have appeared only if the 
following syllable did not contain a back vowel, in DurRitGl speria inf. 
and other forms, whilst PsGI(A) spearao pres.ind.3sg. and similar forms 
show back umlaut of */z/ due to a following back vowel. The alternation 
between front and back vowels in the second syllable is not to be expected 
in verbs of class II unless they have relic forms from class III. Cf. OHG 
sparen. Getréowan ‘trust’ has in Li, beside normal getréou-, getriow-, a 
stem getréw-, and this could be due to the same sort of cause as in /éoran 
above.’ The verbs si(o)wian ‘sew’ and stréawian ‘strew’ have alternative 
forms inflected according to class I, e.g. EpGl 563 bisiuuidi pa.part., Beo 
2436 stréd pa.part., see §§6.97n4, 6.98, but there is no supporting com- 
parative evidence. OE *dofian is attested only by CorpGl 2 4.46 dobgendi 
‘in dotage’ (dobend- in other glossaries), which is inconclusive on account 
of the Angl syncope of -i- in such forms, see §6.112; but cf. OHG tobén. 
A number of other verbs can be identified as possibly having originated in 
class III on the basis of cognates alone:® bealdian ‘be bold’ (OHG ir-baldén), 
bifian ‘tremble’ (OHG bibén), clifian ‘cleave’ (OHG klebén), cunnian ‘test’ 
(Got ga-kunnan), ealdian ‘grow old’? (OHG altén), earmian ‘pity’ (Got 
arman), feestan ‘fast, hold firm’ (Got fastan), non-/Elfrician féogan ‘hate’ 
(Got fijan; see §6.119),? fulian ‘rot’ (OHG fulén), ginian (OHG ginén), 
hangian ‘be hanging’ (OHG hangén), holian ‘hollow out’ (OHG holén),'® 
lician ‘please’ (Got leikan), sc(e)amian ‘be ashamed’ (Got skaman), pearfian 
‘be in need’ (OHG darbén), bewitian ‘observe’ (Got witan); perhaps also 
Nbr clyniga ‘wrap’, cf. ON klunna ‘cling’. 


' On the variation between <w> and <g>, cf. suwian, sugian, §6.114n2. 
2 For the vocalism, cf. Got bauan alongside OE bian ‘settle’, see §6.72, and compare 
the view of Orel (2003: 411). 
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> On the variable quantity in péowian, see Fulk (1992: §§162-9). 

* The manuscript has <wisde> for wisde, probably indicating that the scribe did not 
understand *<wisde> in his exemplar. The metre is indecisive. 

* The form in CP is reported by Sweet (1871-2) in London, British Library, Cotton 
Otho B.ii. 

° The cognates, even as close as OSax 6gan, indicate derivation from the PGmc root 
*aug-, as in OE éage ‘eye’, though the early loss of */y/ (see Hogg 1992b: §3.18n1) 
is difficult to explain. The hypothesis that the form is to be derived from an entirely 
different PGmc stem without */y/ (see Flasdieck, 1935: 64, with references) is difficult 
to credit. 

7 So Sievers (1900: 35); cf. Flasdieck (1935: 49). 

* Just one cognate is offered for each verb. 

But probably not fréogan ‘love’; cf. Got frijén. 

The usual forms in OHG are halon, holén; the form holén appears in Otfrid. The 
verb also shows evidence of transferral in OSax, according to Holthausen (1921: 
§466A1). 


9 
10 


IV Preterite-present verbs 


6.131 There existed in PGme a small but mostly rather frequent group 
of verbs that were originally strong throughout the paradigm, but which 
for semantic reasons developed in such a way that their preterites came to 
be used in present contexts and thus came to be regarded as present forms.! 
For example, OE wat pres.1sg. ‘know’ reflects PGmec *wait, originally an 
unreduplicated perfect, having o-grade of the PIE root “*wid- reflected in 
reduced grade in Lat video ‘I see’. That is, the sense ‘I know’ developed 
from the sense ‘I have seen’.* That this semantic development is ancient is 
indicated by the fact that wat has exact cognates with the same meaning, 
Grk oida, Sanskrit veda < *woid-a, indicating that the reduplicative syllable 
had already been lost by the time of late PIE.* The number of such verbs 
is larger in Gmc than in any other IE language family, and several of the 
relevant verbs must have been added to the class in PGmc. Another inno- 
vation of Gmc is the rise of a new set of preterites for such verbs, in part 
comparable to the preterites of weak verbs, formed by the addition of a 
dental suffix. This small class of verbs plays an outsize role in OE grammar 
(as the reflexes of several do in PDE) because some serve as auxiliaries (see 
Mitchell, 1985: §§990-1024), whilst others express basic concepts. It is a 
valid question whether there remained enough cohesion to this class of 
verbs in OE to justify their treatment as a separate class in a synchronic 
grammar.’ But they are unified inasmuch as they are the only verbs (except- 
ing, in part, the verb ‘to be’) bearing preterite inflexions in the present 
tense. That they were recognized as a class is also suggested by their ability 
to exert analogical influence on other anomalous verbs in relatively recent 
prehistory, for instance on eart (§6.150) in prehistoric WS and wilt (§6.161) 
in Anglo-Frisian. Disintegration of the class, however, is indicated by the 
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incipient substitution, in present forms, of non-preterite endings in Nbr, 
see §6.134. 


‘On the origin and development of the preterite-present verbs in Gmc, see Birkmann 


1987), where, however, the OE developments receive little attention. 

For semasiological parallels, cf. Lat memini, n6vi, coepi. 

There must originally have been reduplication in this verb, for reasons explained 
by Szemerényi (1996: 9.4.3(b)). This contradicts the account of Prokosch (1939: §65), 
who regards the lack of reduplication as an archaism. 

* Colman (1992) reaches a negative conclusion to this question on the basis of certain 
unpredictable features, such as the form of the preterite in relation to the present and 
the form of the pres.ind.2sg. 


1 Inflexion and classes 


6.132 It is conventional in laying out the paradigms of such verbs to classify 
them according to the strong class to which each would have belonged if it 
had developed normally as a strong verb. The paradigms below are somewhat 
abbreviated, since many forms are entirely predictable. Thus, the subjunctive 
plural is regularly in -en, except insofar as this is replaced by -on in IOE, and 
by inflexions without final -2 in Nbr and Rul, see §6.23. Likewise, the 
endings of the pret.ind.28&3sg. are -est, -e, as in other weak preterites, and 
thus they are predictable from the 1sg. alone. When a space is left blank within 
a paradigm below, it should be assumed that the relevant form is unattested. 
Since some of these verbs do not have attested infinitives, being used only 
as auxiliaries, it is fairly conventional to cite as the dictionary form the 
pres.ind.1&3sg., e.g. wat rather than witan, for all preterite-present verbs. 


(a) Classes 1 and 2 


6.133 With vocalism in the present in LWS like a preterite of strong class 
1 is wat ‘know’; like a preterite of strong class 2 is déag ‘avail’: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 wat 
2 wast 
3 wat déag, déah 
Pl. witon dugon 
Present Subjunctive 
Sg. wite duge, dyge’ 
Imperative 
Sg. wite 


Pl. witad 
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Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 3 wiste, wisse dohte 
Pl. wiston, wisson dohton 


Preterite Subjunctive 


Sg. wiste, wisse dohte 
Infinitive witan dugan* 
Infl.inf. to witanne 

Pres.part. witende dugende 
Pa.part. witen 


The verb ah ‘possess’ is usually classified as of the class 1 type, but it is 
better treated as being of the class 7 type, see §6.140. 


'  Dyge occurs Bo 38.123.18, Lch I (Herb) 2.15. 
2 RevMon (Whitelock) 274. The editor has supplied -an in a damaged passage. 


6.134 In regard to wat (a): 2sg. wast for expected *wds < *wait-t(a) is 
formed analogically by the re-addition of -t, but at an early date, cf. Got 
waist.' We should expect the imperative singular to have been formed with 
PIE *-e, which would have been lost in Gmc. Imperatives in OE -e are thus 
subjunctives in form; LiEpis 22 gewit (beside Li witte), comparable to 
ON vit, is therefore to be regarded as more original than LWS wite. In 
the pret. of wat, forms with -st- are more frequent than those with -ss- 
already in EWS, except in Bo, although -ss- is the older form, reflecting 
PGmce *-tt-, see Prokosch (1939: §29a). Wiste was created analogically by 
the re-addition of a dental preterite suffix at a later date; such forms are 
found in the all the WGmc languages. Pa.part. witen is formed by analogy 
to strong verbs; the expected *wiss < *wit-taz < PIE *wid-tos has been 
re-lexicalized as a common adjective gewiss ‘certain’. In the inflected infini- 
tive, lfric has only -enne, whilst EWS has only -anne except CP 15.93.25 
to witenne (2x). There also occur negated forms to wat showing contraction, 
e.g. nat, nyton, nyste, etc., see Hogg (1992b: §5.152). There are the expected 
phonological variants of wt, e.g., with back umlaut (ibid.: §5.104(2)) Merc 
weotun pres.pl., weotad imper.pl., with combinative back umlaut (ibid.: 
§5.109(3)) Nbr wuton, to wuttanne, etc. On spellings like EWS wietan, 
wieton, gewietene in CP, see ibid.: §5.165.” In Nbr are also to be found 
forms bearing inflexions like those of strong presents, e.g. pl. wutas, wutad, 
witted. In regard to déag (b): The form déah shows final devoicing of /y/, 
see ibid.: §§7.59ff., and cf. Got déug. Rare umlaut in the subj. dyge shows 
that the subjunctive inflexion reflects PGmce pret. *-i(p) rather than pres. 
*-ai(p). The only attested Angl form of this verb is Li dég pres.ind.3sg. 
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' See Bammesberger (1990b: 281-5), responding to the proposal of Sihler (1986) that 
*waist could be the phonologically regular development of *wait-t(a). 
> The frequency of such spellings, however, is striking and suggests an actual phono- 


logical basis. Brunner (1965: §22A3) argues for rounding after /w/ under low stress. 


(b) Class 3 


6.135 With vocalism in the present in LWS like preterites of strong class 
3 are an(n) ‘grant’, can(n) ‘know (how)’, pearf ‘need’, dear(r) ‘dare’: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 ann cann pearf dear 
2 canst pbearft dearst 
3 ann cann bearf dear 
Pl. unnon cunnon burfon durron 
Present Subjunctive 
Sg. unne cunne purfe, byrfe  durre, dyrre 
Imperative 
Sg. geunne 
Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 3 tide cide borfte dorste 
Pl. tdon cudon borfton dorston 
Preterite Subjunctive 
Sg. ade cude borfte dorste 
Infinitive unnan cunnan purfan 
Infl.inf. to cunnanne 
Pres.part. | unnende cunnende bearfende' 
Pa.part. unnen -cunnen 


No imperative forms are attested in the plural. An(n) and can(n) may be 
on(n) and con(n) in EWS and Angl. As with wat, §6.134, Rul and Nbr 
have occasional by-forms with the endings of strong presents, e.g. Rul 
cunnao, cunnep pres.pl., Li dorfa@d 3sg., dofed (sic) 3pl. As regards umlaut 
in pres.subj. pyrfe, dyrre, see the discussion of dyge, §6.134. 


' Often substantivized, with an alternative substantive form LibSc 29.7 bepurfendra, 


MtGl (Ru) 5.3 purfende. There also occurs a stem (be)pyrfend- (4x in glosses) both as 
participle and substantive. As might be expected from what is said below, §6.136, the 
pres.part. may be dorfende in Rul and Nbr. OE pearfende appears to be an innova- 
tion: cf. ON purfandi, Got pauirbands. One would expect purfende to be more original, 
since all other non-finite forms of pret.-pres. verbs have the stem of the pres.pl. 


6.136 In regard to ann (a): beside imper.sg. unne, a subjunctive in origin, 
like wite, see §6.134, there is more original LWS geunn, beside DurRitGl 
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gionn (39x), geonn (1x), the Nbr forms showing substitution of the pres.sg. 
stem -onn (= LWS ann, Hogg 1992b: §5.5) for -unn. In Angl the verb is 
attested only in Li and DurRitGl.' In regard to cann (b):? pres.ind.2sg. 
canst cannot be any very old formation, as NSGmc *kanst should have 
developed to OE *cOst, see ibid.: §3.14. The original form must have been 
*kant, see §6.142(b).* The older pa.part. c#0 is used as a common adjective 
meaning ‘known’. In regard to pearf (c):* the Nbr stem is dorf-, presumably 
influenced by the vocalism of the pret.; but cf. MtGl (Li) 26.65 durfu 
pres.pl. Rul likewise has porfende beside the usual stem purf-. There also 
occur in Nbr present forms with strong present inflexions, Ru2 (bi)dorfed 
(also pl.?), Li dorfad, pl. bedorfed beside durfu. In regard to dearr (d): 
pres.ind.2sg. dearst does not have an analogical ending, like canst, but is 
an archaic form, since the stem originally alternated *dars- ~ *durz- under 
Verner’s Law; cf. Got ga-dars, ga-datirsum, and see Bammesberger (1998b: 
16). Hence also the -s- in the preterite. Li has 3sg. darr, as if subject to 
combinative breaking, see Hogg (1992b: §5.29), but more likely by analogy 
to Li, Ru2 darste pret., see ibid.: §5.34. Rul has only pret. durste, dyrste; 
the manuscript has dyste for the latter. The earlier form dorst@ appears on 
the Ruthwell Cross. The verb is not found in PsGI(A). 


' On the etymology, see Bammesberger (1998b). 

2 On the derivation, see Eichman (1973). 

° Tt is notable, however, that all the WGmc languages have reflexes of *kanst. Possibly 
the geminate in *kann-st was not reduced early enough for the word to lose the nasal 
consonant in NSGme; but this plainly did not prevent loss of /n/ in cid < *kunn-paz, 
to the same root. 

* On the etymology, see Molencki (2002: 365). 


(c) Classes 4 and 5 


6.137 With vocalism in the present in LWS like preterites of strong class 
4 are geman ‘remember’, beneah, geneah ‘suffice’, sceal ‘shall’; perhaps like 
a preterite of strong class 5 is m@g ‘can’: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 geman sceal meg 
2 gemanst scealt miht 
3 geman -neah sceal meg 

Pl. gemunon -nugon sculon magon 

Present Subjunctive 
Sg. gemune, gemyne -nuge scyle, scule mezge 
Imperative 
Sg. gemun 


PL gemunabp 
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Preterite Indicative 


Sg. 1 gemunde -nohte scolde mihte 

Pl. gemundon -nohton scoldon mihton 
Preterite Subjunctive 

Sg. gemunde scolde mihte 

Infinitive gemunan sculan magan 

Infl.inf. to gemunanne 

Pres.part. gemunende magende 

Pa.part. gemunen 


On umlaut in the subjunctives gemyne, scyle, see the discussion of dyge, 
§6.134. 


6.138 In regard to geman (a): the verb almost always bears a prefix a-, 
ge-, of-, on-, but cf. Max I 141 mon, LawVIAs 8.1 munon. Pres.ind.2sg. 
gemanst has an analogical ending, -st for earlier *-t, see §6.142(b). The 
imperatives gemun, gemunao are still used by Alfric, but they are not 
infrequently replaced by the subjunctives gemune, gemunen in non-A'lfrician 
LWS. Sometimes in LWS the verb is inflected as if not of the pret.-pres. 
class, e.g. /EGram ic gemune (4x), A.CHom and ELS gemano (2x), and 
cf. already in EWS Bo 36.106.27 gemunst. In Ang] the word is not inflected 
at all as a pret.-pres. verb but is conjugated in the pres. as a weak verb. 
The forms in PsGI(A) suggest inflexion as a verb of class III, since gemina- 
tion is lacking, umlaut is sporadic in the present, and the preterite lacks 
umlaut or a vowel before the dental suffix, thus gemunu pres.ind.1sg., 
gemynes 2sg., gemynen subj.pl., gemyne imper.sg. gemunad pl., gemundes 
pret.ind.2sg. Nbr forms are similar, but almost always with -y- in the root, 
e.g. Li gemynes pres.ind.3sg., gemyste (from *gemynste, the latter probably 
by analogy to dorste) pret.3sg.,' but cf. gemona imper.sg. (or inf.?), JnGl 
18.20 gemynas imper.pl., corrected by the scribe from gemonas. In regard 
to -neah (b): the vowel quantity is shown by cognates to have been short, 
e.g. Got ga-nah, and thus the verb must be of the class 4 type rather than 
class 2. The plural stem -nug- does not end in a resonant, the way verb 
stems of class 4 usually do, but it may be explained on the same basis as 
brocen, see §6.60n1. As regards séeal (c): WS has séeolon beside séulon, 
Nbr séylon, scilon beside sciolun, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.65ff.). WS and 
Nbr also show palatal diphthongization in the pres., hence usual séeal, for 
which séeall is very common in LWS. The verb is lacking in PsGI(A), but 
Rul has once scalt pres.ind.2sg., with failure of fronting before /I/ plus 
consonant, see Hogg (1992b: §5.15), whence a is extended to 3sg. séal (1x), 
also at Lit. 5.5.1.4 (Thomp-Lind) 1 (a southern rubric in DurRit), if a is 
not instead analogical to the pret. Rul scalde (once, alongside sculd- 2x), 
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Nbr scealde, see ibid.: §5.34.* In regard to meg (d): pres.ind.2sg. mibt and 
pret.3sg. mihte, etc., are probably influenced by the noun miht, which 
shows umlaut, a change to be expected in the verb only in the pres. subj. 
(with pret.subj. inflexion, see §6.124). EWS has etymological meaht, meahte, 
but already also very frequent mehte, with palatal monophthongization, 
see ibid.: §5.120. Angl has the pret. stem meebt-, also pres.ind.2sg. mceht, with 
smoothing, see ibid.: §5.93, whilst PsGl(A) meg 3sg. shows second fronting, 
see ibid.: §§5.87ff. Late Kt has meht pres.ind.2sg., with palatal monoph- 
thongization, see ibid.: §5.119n1, and subj. meige, pres.part. megende. Already 
in EWS there is some intermixture of m@eg- and mag-, e.g. CP, Bo megon 
pres.pl., Gram magende, a mixture found also in Angl. In LWS, but not 
in the best lfric manuscripts, there occurs not infrequently a pret. stem mug-, 
reflected often in ME, e.g. in all forms of the verb in the Ormulum. In a sense, 
meeg does not actually belong to the type of class 5, since PGmec *maz must 
be assumed to have its *a not from PIE *o but from *a, given the evidence 
of related forms like Grk ufos, Doric udyog ‘contrivance’, see Prokosch 
(1939: §65g). It ought then to have been of the class 6 type, but there is 
no evidence of alternation between *ma3- and *m63- in this verb. It must 
already in PGmc have been remodelled to resemble a verb of the class 5 
type, which would have been natural enough after the development of PIE 
*H to Gmc “a: cf. Got mag pres.ind.1sg., magum pl., mahta pret.ind., etc. 


' The assumption here is that the written form is correct and shows compensatory 


lengthening upon loss of /n/, see Hogg (1992b: §3.14). This requires the assumption 
that the form with -st- is as old as NSGmce, and that is certainly plausible: cf. OSax 
pret. far-munste, etc. Cf. §6.136&n2, 142(b) on canst. The substitution of -st- for 
-d- in the preterite was probably motivated by the consideration that all other pret.-pres. 
verbs reflect a voiceless dental suffix in the pret. 

> Rather, Brunner (1965: §423A1) suggests that scalde is analogical to the pres., or 
to walde. 


(d) Classes 6 and 7 


6.139 With vocalism in the present in LWS like a preterite of strong class 
6 is mot ‘be allowed, be obliged’; like a preterite of strong class 7 in regard 
to vocalism is ah ‘possess’: 


Present Indicative 


Sg. 1 mot ah 
2 most ahst 
3 mot ah 
Pl. moton agon 


Present Subjunctive 
Sg. mote age 
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Imperative 
Sg. age 
Preterite Indicative 
Sg. 1 moste ahte 
Pl. moston ahton 


Preterite Subjunctive 


Sg. moste ahte 
Infinitive agan 

Infl.inf. to agenne 

Pres.part. -agende 


No imperative plural or past participle is attested to either verb. 


6.140 In regard to mot (a): pres.ind.2sg. mdst and pret. mOste are formed 
like wast, wiste, see §6.134. Very few Angl forms are attested: Rul has 
mot, mostun; Li has mot, mOto we, mOston. In regard to ah (b), h is due 
not to final devoicing but to the non-application of Verner’s Law.’ LWS 
pres.ind.2sg. ahst is formed by analogy to strong and weak presents in -st; 
the older form is Li aht (3x), see §6.142(b). A participial form dgen, égen 
(see §6.29 on the umlaut in the latter) survives in adjectival function with 
the meaning ‘(one’s) own’. There also occurs a negated form nah, ndgon, nahte, 
with a dialect distribution like that of nat, see §6.134. This verb is usually 
classified as being of the class 1 type, on the assumption that the PGmc 
vocalism *-ai- of the present (originally preterite) singular replaced *-i- of 
the plural at an early date. If that were the case, this would be the only 
preterite-present verb that does not preserve the original distinction between 
singular and plural vocalism in verbs in which such a distinction is to be 
expected (i.e., outside of class 6), and the change would have to have taken 
place at a very early date, since the verb in all the Gmc languages reflects 
*-ai- throughout rather than *-i-. This is rather suspect, and it thus seems 
likelier that *-ai- is reflected in both singular and plural because this verb 
originally had a root structure comparable to PGme *xaitanan > OE hatan? 


' Cf. Got pres.ind.1&3sg. di (7x) beside analogical dig (1x). These figures are sug- 
gestive rather than probative, since there is devoicing of final fricatives in Got. But 
ON 4 is unequivocal, since original, final *-aih develops to d, as here, whilst *-aih 
from earlier *-aiz gives ON -é, as in sté, older pret. of stiga ‘step’. 


2 To the objection of Birkmann (1987) to classifying ah this way, cf. Antonsen (1992: 97). 


2 Historical development 


6.141 The antiquity of the preterite-present category is demonstrated not 
just by its appearance in all the Germanic languages and by extra-Germanic 
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cognates like those of wat, see §6.131, but by the nature of the dental 
suffix in the preterite. It does not reflect the PGmc *-6- that is found in 
the weak verbs but *-p- < PIE *-t-, suggesting that the preterites to this 
class were formed before the rise of weak preterites in *-d- in PGmc, as 
otherwise it would be surprising that *-d- was not used to form the pret- 
erites to these, as well.' The origin of this *-p- is disputed, see §6.79&n4, 
but it must be regarded as ancient. Another difference between preterites 
in this class and in normal weak verbs is that in the latter the dental suffix 
originally appeared after a stem-final vowel, whilst in the pret.-pres. verbs 


it is attached directly to a root-final consonant. 


' The assumption of *-p- rather than *-0- is necessary to explain, for example, dhte, 


mibte rather than **adgde, **mcagde, see §6.100n3, and c#d ‘known’ rather than 
**cund, see Hogg (1992b: §3.14). The prets. of gemman and sceal are exceptions, with 
*-6- already in PGme: cf. Got munda, skulda, ON munda, skylda. 


6.142 Some other signs of antiquity in this class of verbs are worthy of 
note. (a) In pret.-pres. verbs the vocalism of the stem of the 2sg. is the same 
as that of the 1&3sg., whilst in strong verbs the 2sg. of the pret. has the 
stem of the plural in WGmce. The mixture of stems in the pret. singular of 
strong verbs is a WGmc innovation, see §6.21, and so the pret.-pres. verbs 
demonstrate a more archaic state of affairs. (b) It is also notable that whilst 
strong verbs have in the pret.2sg. the ending -e that probably reflects an 
aorist inflexion, and weak verbs have the ending -es(t) proper to the present, 
pret.-pres. verbs retain the original perfect ending, reflecting PIE *-tha, which 
developed to Gmc -t after fricatives.' All the WGmc languages show forms 
in which -st has been substituted or has developed by analogical processes, 
as with OE dhst, canst, dearst, etc., but all also preserve some forms in -t 
like OE pearft, scealt, miht. North and East Gme retain original -t with very 
little analogical disruption. (c) It is striking that pret.-pres. verbs with the 
vocalism of class 4 have stems with w in the plural (gemunon, genugon, sculon) 
rather than the & that is found in the pret.pl. of strong verbs of class 4. 
The latter probably originates in aorist forms, see §6.34, and thus these verbs 
are best assumed to evince the vocalism of the original perfects from which 
most strong verb preterites derive, before the mixing of perfect and aorist 
forms began in PGmce. Likewise, as noted above, §6.138, although meg is in 
origin probably like verbs of strong class 6 rather than 5, it must have been 
re-formed quite early, since it shows no trace of class 6 characteristics in 
Germanic. It also shares some of the archaic features mentioned above in 
connexion with pres.ind.2sg. mibt and pret. mibte, showing that re-formation 
of the verb must have been quite early. If that is the case, it is of some 
interest that the pres.pl. is not *@gon but magon, making it parallel to 
gemunon, etc., as regards original perfect vocalism. (d) On the archaic nature 
of the subjunctive forms in this class of verbs, see Euler (1994). 
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' The inflexion -¢ thus predominated in the pres.ind.2sg. in this class, and -t was 


accordingly extended to environments in which -p should have appeared, in Got kant, 
skalt and ON annt, mant. Original -b, however, is reflected in Angl (e)ar6 ‘you (sg.) 
are’, see §6.150(i)&n1. 


6.143 It will have been noted that wherever a past participle to one of 
these verbs is preserved in participial function in OE, it has the form of a 
strong participle with suffix -en, thus witen, unnen, gemunen. Yet there are 
also certain OE adjectives that plainly reflect old weak participles with 
dental suffix, thus gewwiss ‘certain’, cid ‘known’. The restriction to adjectival 
function of the latter (as demonstrated chiefly by the semantic restriction 
of the weak form) suggests that the strong forms are innovations, and that 
is, in the main, what the comparative evidence suggests. In North and East 
Gmc we find only weak participles, e.g. Got kunps, munds, mahts, along 
with some weak participles re-lexicalized as adjectives, e.g. Got pavirfts 
‘useful’, ON skyldr ‘necessary’, with the sole exception of Got digans ‘pos- 
sessed’ (cf. digin ‘property’), agreeing with OE dgen, égen, OF ris égen, 
OSax égan, OHG eigan. Since the suffixes *-n- and *-t- were both used to 
form verbal adjectives in PIE, it may be best to assume that the alternative 
use of the two suffixes, as suggested by Got digans, is another archaism 
reflected in the pret.-pres. verbs of Gmc. 


6.144 Amongst the 100 commonest verbs encountered in the MCOE, see 
§6.5, nearly all the pret.-pres. verbs are to be found: mag ‘can’, sceal ‘shall, 
ought’, wat ‘know’, ah ‘possess’, pearf ‘need’, mot ‘be allowed’, geman 
‘remember’, cann ‘know how’. Excluded are only déag ‘avail’, ann ‘grant’, 
dearr ‘dare’, be-, ge-neah ‘suffice’. 


V_ Athematic verbs 


6.145 In PIE, certain verbs might be conjugated in the present and aorist 
in such a way that the inflexions were added directly to the root, without 
any intervening thematic vowel, see §6.4. Thus, for example, whilst athe- 
matic Lat est ‘is’ reflects PIE *Hes-ti, thematic Lat tegit ‘covers’ reflects 
*teg-e-ti. The inflexions are identical in the two types, except that whilst 
the thematic type has PIE *-6 in the pres.ind.1sg., the athematic type has 
PIE *-mi. For this reason the relevant verbs in OE are sometimes referred 
to as mi-verbs, by analogy to references to ui-verbs in Greek, even though 
no reflex of *-mi is to be found in most of these verbs in WS. The number 
of surviving Gmc verbs that evince characteristics of conjugation in this 
manner is small but of exceptionally high frequency, as might be expected 
in connexion with the preservation of some particularly anomalous infle- 
xional patterns. They are all amongst the 100 commonest verbs in the MCOE. 
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The relevant verbs in OE are béon, wesan ‘be’ (with the independent root 
reflected in is ‘is’ and related forms), don ‘put, do’, gan ‘go’ and willan 
‘will’. Other WGmc languages retain traces of another such verb, OSax 
stan (beside standan), OHG stan, stén (beside stantan) ‘stand’, comparable 
to Grk tornut < *s(t)i-sta-mi. 


1 The verb béon, wesan 


6.146 The athematic verb with the most complicated history is ‘to be’, 
and preservation of its irregularities is unsurprising given that it is the 
commonest verb in OE. In LWS the verb is most commonly inflected as 
follows: 


Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 eom sy, béo 
2 eart sy, béo béo, wes 
3 is sy, béo 
Pl. sint, sindon syn, béon béod, wesad 
Consuetudinal and future 
Sg. 1 béo 
2 bist 
3 bid 
Pl. béod 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 wes were 
2 were were 
3 wes were 
Pl. weron weren 
Infinitive béon, wesan 
Infl.inf. to béonne 
Pres.part. béonde,' wesende 
Pa.part. gebéon* 


This is the only verb in OE with discrete synthetic future forms. Probably 
four PIE roots contribute to the WS paradigm of ‘to be’. (i) *Hes- is reflected 
in forms that begin with a vowel or s- (the latter reflecting the zero-grade 
* Hs-). This is the root reflected in so many familiar cognates, such as Lat 
sum, Grk eiui, Sanskrit dsmi ‘I am’. (ii) The second root is *bhew/(H)-, 
reflected in Lat fui ‘I have been’, Grk bw ‘I beget’, Sanskrit bhdvati 
‘becomes’. (iii) The third root is *wes-, as in Sanskrit vdsati ‘dwells’, Middle 
Irish foaid ‘spends the night’.? The last of these supplies all pret. forms, as 
well as inf. wesan and pres.part. wesende. It has the form of a strong verb 
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of class 5, with alternation between -s- and -r- under Verner’s Law, see 
Hogg (1992b: §§4.4-5) and §6.61. (iv) Most likely eart reflects an o-grade 
form of the root *er-, as explained in §6.150. For details of the sometimes 
complicated (and contested) derivation of the OE forms from their PIE 
antecedents, see Prokosch (1939: §75a). 


' Only CIGI 1 2268 béondum. 

2 Only ChronE 1096.4. 

3 On the suppletive relationship and semantic development, see Tanaka (2002). Shields 
(2004) maintains instead that PGmc *wes- is unrelated to PIE *wes- but represents 
the same stem *Hes- as in the present, with a deictic particle employed as a prefix 
*y- in the preterite. 


6.147 In PIE the root *Hes- formed an athematic present (and hence also 
imperfect) but no perfect or aorist, and that is why suppletion was required 
in the Gmce preterite, which in other classes derives from the perfect and 
aorist. Originally, wesan must have had present-tense forms in Germanic, 
but they dropped out of use because when the preterite forms came to 
serve for the preterite of the reflex of PIE *Hes-, the meaning of the verb 
was altered accordingly, and present forms in the sense ‘to be’ were not 
required, as they duplicated the function of *Hes-. On the other hand, the 
reflexes of *bhew(H)- overlapped in function only partly with those of 
*Hes-. OE bid remains semantically distinct from is in referring to future 
and habitual conditions, and so the two roots preserve full paradigms in 
the present indicative in all dialects of OE. The distinction in meaning 
between *Hes- and *bhew(H)- is harder to discern in the imperative and 
in non-finite forms, in which the sense of contingency or consuetude is to 
an extent inherent, and thus it is not surprising that the reflexes of *bhew(H)- 
have entirely supplanted those of *Hes- in these categories; cf. Lat es-se, 
Grk eivoi ‘to be’, etc. Likewise the distinction in meaning is somewhat 
obscured in the subjunctive, to which contingency is innate, and so it is 
no wonder that subjunctive forms of the reflex of *Hes-, an ancient category 
(cf. Lat. sim, etc.), have almost completely driven out subjunctives to 
*bhew(H)- in the Ang] dialects, see §6.149. 


6.148 Two of the stems contributing to the paradigm of ‘be’ produce 
examples of unresolved hiatus. (i) The spelling <ie> (at least outside EWS)! 
in the subjunctive does not represent a diphthong but a disyllabic sequence, 
as may be determined by the etymology and by poetic metre. The subjunc- 
tive, showing zero grade of the root, derives from the PIE optative, as 
usual, which had in PGmce *s-(i)j- in the sg., e.g. *s(i)j@m 1sg., and *si- in 
the pl., e.g. *si-mé 1pl. In WGmc the latter stem was generalized, and in 
Pre-OE normal subjunctive inflexions were added. In a form like 3sg. *si-ai 
the vowel would have been shortened before another vowel.’ It cannot be 
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proved by direct means that disyllabic sie had a short root vowel, but the 
word must often be metrically decontracted in poetry, and in no instance 
is a heavy initial syllable required by the metre.’ The word appears with 
sufficient frequency in verse, about 90 times, that the non-occurrence of a 
form requiring a heavy initial syllable cannot plausibly be attributed to 
chance. The spelling sie(n) also occurs in LWS prose, but only in texts that 
display Angl features, where it and the pronoun hie are very commonly 
the only words in the text containing <ie>.* (ii) The forms béon and béod 
are sometimes unresolved in the scansion of verse, where the metre requires 
a heavy initial syllable, e.g. Dan 557b dréamleas béon, ChristA 795a pér 
monig béo0. The verb is to be compared with Lat fid ‘I shall be’ and Old 
Irish biu ‘I am accustomed to being’ and hence derived from *bhw-iy-6 
1sg. Accordingly, Gmc *bij-anp pres.3pl. may be expected to have developed 
in Pre-OE in a manner comparable to fréo0 pres.3sg. ‘loves’, see §6.119. 
Since fréod may be disyllabic in verse, as at GenA 2260, as may the simi- 
larly formed fé00 ‘hates’, as at GenA 911, hiatus in béon, béod need not 
be regarded as analogical in origin. There is no hiatus in pres.2&3sg. bist, 
bid because *bhw-iy-esi, *bhw-iy-eti developed to PGme *bijis, *bijip, in 
which */j/ would have been lost in WGmc, with early resolution of the 
hiatus, see Hogg (1992b: §4.7). 


Perhaps in EWS as well: cf. the disyllabic scansion of sie in Met 10.23, 13.35, 
though Mercianisms in Met are not unthinkable: cf. §6.12. On <ie> of disyllabic origin 
in WS, see Hogg (1992b: §5.147). 


2 


* Cf. §5.17n3 on the parallel to the pronoun hie. On the shortening of antevocalic 
long vowels, see Fulk (1994). This corrrects Fulk (1992: §115, in a chapter in which 
there is unfortunately no discussion of béon), since sie is to be derived from *s7-, not 
*sij-, see Prokosch (1939: §75a), Krahe and Meid (1969: II, §97). 

See §5.17n3, Fulk (1992: §108). 

See Fulk (forthcoming). 


6.149 Some of the alternative forms in the paradigm in §6.146 are dis- 
tributed on a dialectal basis. No imperative forms are recorded in EWS, 
but wes, wesa0 are not lfrician, and the Angl equivalents was/wes, wosad 
occur only in Nbr, where, conversely, imperatives béo, béo6 never appear. 
Ps(A) has bio, biod, Rul béo, béop, biop (8x), beside was (2x), wesap 
(1x). No infinitive is found in EWS, but wesan is rare in Alfric (3x). Rul 
has béon (18x, wesa 1x), the usual form also in LWS. The inf. is unattested 
in PsGI(A) (only wesan in the non-Merc portion of the gloss on the Canticles) 
but the OE Bede has weosan (6x). Nbr similarly has usual wosa and inflected 
infinitive to wos(s)anne, but cf. MtGl (Li) 1.20 bian. An early Merc attesta- 
tion of the stem wes- is CorpGl 2 9.101 aetweosendre, with diphthong by 
analogy to forms with back umlaut.? As for the subjunctive, the earlier 
form of LWS sy¥(n) is sie(n), and this is the commonest form in all dialects 
but Alfrician LWS, in which instead béo(n) predominates. But béo(n), 
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bio(n) is also to be found in EWS, in Rul (11x, beside usual sie(n)) and 
similar forms, pace Campbell, 1977: 768(d)), and twice in Li (bia, bie). 


' This corrects Campbell (1977: §768(d)). 
* Although the form is difficult, undoubtedly inf. wesan may also be abstracted from 
CorpGl 2 5.551 wesandraegtre, glossing Lat exerceri. 


6.150 In addition to predictable phonological variants (e.g. Merc, Kt 
siondan, seondan, see Hogg (1992b: §5.104); Angl wérun, wdéron pret.pl., 
see ibid.: §§3.25, 5.177; PsGI(A) wes pret.18&3sg., see ibid.: §§5.87ff.; 
Li bian, see ibid.: §5.138) and morphological variants (e.g. béo wé, see 
§6.7), some discrete non-WS forms occur. (i) Corresponding to WS eart 
are Merc eard, Nbr ard, for which the best explanation is that they reflect 
the suppletive stem PIE “er- (reflected in Lat orior ‘I arise’, Grk dpvoun ‘T 
arouse’) in the form of a pret.-pres. verb of the class 4 type, hence with 
PIE *or- in the pres., with the original PIE perfect inflexion *-tha of the 
2 sg., see §6.142&n1.' Merc eard thus shows breaking (of *@ in *erp < 
PGme arp), whilst Nbr ard, rather than showing extraordinary combinative 
breaking, see ibid.: §5.29, has its vowel by analogy to pl. aron, arun, to 
which corresponds Merc earun, the expected plurals to the pret.pres. verb 
reflected in eard, which plural forms occur beside sint (PsGI(A) sind) and 
sindon, sindun. The pres.ind.1sg. is more difficult to explain: Nbr am may 
be regarded as taking its vocalism from pl. arun, and Merc eam from ear6 
and earun, but this will not explain Kt eam,’ and WS eom is simply mys- 
terious.’ In the plural, sindon beside sint, sind is the result of treatment as 
a pret.-pres. verb;* cf. Sanskrit sdnti < *sénti. On the final devoicing in 
sint, see ibid.: §7.65. There also occurs subj. PsGl(A) 26.6 siem (also sion), 
which is certainly analogical, see ibid.: §5.146. Bulbring (1902: §454) 
explains Nbr sé, see pres.sg.subj. as the development of sie in unstressed 
position, with subsequent re-lengthening, see Hogg (1992b: §§2.44, 5.198); 
but Kt sé is perhaps due instead to Kt replacement of LWS 7 by @, cf. ibid.: 
§5.194, as suggested by Brunner (1965: §427A3). (ii) As for the stem in 
b-, Angl has pres.ind.1sg. biom, béom, bium, béam beside one instance of 
bio (PsGI(A)), if this is not a subjunctive. The ending -m is probably not 
analogical to eom, eam, am but original: cf. OFris bim, bem, OSax bium, 
OHG bim.° In Nbr, beside rare biad, the pres.ind.pl. to the stem in D- is 
bidon, biodon (the latter with back umlaut) and similar forms, as if to a 
pret.-pres. verb; such forms are a small minority in Rul.’ In all the Angl 
dialects there is occasional mixture of pres.ind.3sg. and 3pl. forms, hence 
sg. Rul béop, Ru2 biad, pl. PsGI(A), Li bid (6). Disyllabic MkGI (Li) 10.43 
bied ind.3sg. shows analogical addition of the unsyncopated inflexion found 
in most verbs of other classes. (iii) As for the stem in wes-, there are some 
unusual present forms, Phoen 373 wesed 3sg., LS 20 (AssumptMor) 270 wesap 
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(one of the Blickling Homilies) pl., and relatively frequent wese subj.sg., 
often as an imperative, in poetry, PsGI(E, I) and LS 20 (AssumptMor). On 
frequent was, with unfronted a, see Hogg (1992b: §6.4.1). 


' This would then be the only verb in Germanic in which *-tha is reflected as -p 


rather than as the alternant -t that appeared after fricatives. Such is the explanation 
of Prokosch (1939: §75a). Lithr (1984: 37), however, argues that the -d in Angl 
(e)ar6 originated in a following pronoun pa. This analysis demands the assumption 
that (e)ar- does not arise from a preterite-present stem derived from PIE *or- but in 
the plural *erup < *izude from PIE *es-. How “*er- was then altered to *ar- in WGmc, 
however, cannot be explained without the assumption of some analogical changes that 
do not seem well motivated. 

2 Kt eam is probably not a Mercianism (as earan in Ch 1500 (Rob 3) and ChHead 
1436 (Birch 384) may be), as it is found twice in IKt (OccGl 49). 

> The PIE form was *és-mi; cf. Got im. Prokosch says that eom ‘has its vowel from 
the synonymous WS bio’ (1939: §75a), and Brunner (1965: §427) goes so far as to 
wonder whether the actual form was not éom, with a long diphthong. Neither idea is 
very persuasive. The high frequency of the verb and use in positions of low stress may 
have led to an unparalleled phonological development. 

* Shields (1984) argues instead that *-on is an archaic PIE pres.3pl. ending, which 
seems problematic. 

> As Prokosch (1939: §75a) notes, OE sind would appear instead to reflect PIE *senti, 
with shifted accent, since it shows the effect of voicing under Verner’s Law. More likely 
the voicing under Verner’s Law originates in positions in which the word was in low 
stress, as suggested by Brugmann (1894: 552-3) and Bennett (1972: 109). 

° Wright and Wright (1925: §548) suggest that béom is analogical to eam, but 
this is improbable, since the latter is not analysable as two morphemes: see 
§6.40&n1. 

7 On bi(o)don as analogical to syndon, with -on added to 3sg. bid, see Hogg (2003: 
74-8). 


6.151 In all dialects there are synthetic negated forms of stems in an 
initial vowel or w-. In LWS the forms are these: 


Present Indicative Subjunctive 
Sg. 1 neom 
2 neart 
3 nis 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 nzes nére 
2 nzre nzre 
3 nes nzre 
Pl. nzron nzren 


Anglian has the expected corresponding forms, neam, mar6, etc., and adds 
pres.pl. naro(n). The dialect distribution of contracted and uncontracted 
forms is like that for nabban, see §6.118. 
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2 The verb don 


6.152 In WS the verb don ‘put, do’ is normally inflected as follows, with 
such variations in the inflexions as are encountered in other verbs, see Hogg 
(1992b: §§3.11-30): 


Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 do do 
2 dést do do 
3 déd do 
Pl. dod don dod 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 dyde dyde 
2 dydest dyde 
3 dyde dyde 
Pl. dydon dyden 
Infinitive don 
Infl.inf. to donne 
Pres.part. donde 
Pa.part. gedon 


In the pres.1&2pl. the form is usually dé before a pronoun, see §6.7. The 
word has been lost from East and North Gmc, but cf. the Gothic weak 
desinences pret.ind.3sg. -da, pl. -dédun, etc., suggesting an original ablaut 
alternation between sg. and pl. It is cognate with Lat. fa-cid ‘I do’ (perf. 
fé-ci), Grk ti-On-u ‘T put’, which illustrate the point that the WGmce verb 
reflects the PIE 6-grade of the root, whilst in other IE languages the grade 
is usually é.' 


' Bammesberger (1986b: 112) explains this by assuming that *6 was the vocalism of 


the reduplicated perfect stem and that, after loss of the reduplicative syllable, *6 was 
extended to the present by analogy to pret. *he-hait : pres. *haitan. 


6.153 The present system reflects the PGmce formation fairly straightfor- 
wardly, with loss of hiatus in all forms, preceded by umlaut in dést, déd. But 
since this word reflects an athematic verb, umlaut in the 2&3sg. indicates that 
the thematic inflexions *-is, *-ib were introduced analogically from strong 
verbs. The preterite, however, presents some difficulties. Most have preferred 
to explain it as a refashioning of a reduplicated PIE injunctive form, e.g. 
PIE *dhedhét 3sg., retaining the reduplicative syllable, with umlaut due to 
extension of the plural subjunctive marker *-i- (as in the subjunctive of 
‘be’, §6.148) to the indicative, and with *w in the root (before umlaut) 
either as an unusual reflex of PIE *H or by analogy to preterite-present 
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subjunctives like dyge, scyle.' We believe the following explanation is more 
plausible.* Just as with sie(n), see §6.148, the non-preterite forms of don 
are frequently to be scanned as disyllables in verse, but never with a heavy 
initial syllable, e.g. Beo 1057, 1129 swa hé nu git déd, Rid 41.7 pes pa 
bearn doo, but never **d6n mihbte, though gedén mibte is a common type. 
It is therefore to be assumed that in WGmc *d6-an there was antevocalic 
shortening of the long vowel, as in sie(n), so that the form was *do-an 
before the hiatus was resolved. At this time *[o] was still an allophone of 
*/u/, see Hogg (1992b: §§3.2, 3.10), and the variation is reflected in forms 
like OSax duan, duon beside doan, doen and OFris dwa(n), and especially 
OHG forms like duis(t), duit in Otfrid, with metrically short #.* Accordingly, 
in Pre-OE a new preterite was formed, taking the pres. stem *du- and 
adding the endings of preterites of weak class I, hence, e.g., 3sg. *du-i-dé. 
With loss of hiatus after umlaut, there resulted a short root vowel in the 
preterite, just as *-w-i- results in a short vowel in dryas ‘wizards’, as proved 
by the poetic metre at Jul 301. In spite of this refashioning with a weak 
preterite, the origin of don as a strong verb is still marked by the form of 
the pa.part. ged6n. 


' See, e.g., Prokosch (1939: §75b). Against the supposition that PIE *H could be 
reflected as Gmc uw even in an unstressed syllable, see Fulk (1988). The alternative 
explanation proposed by Hill (2004: 280-1) that reduplicative syllables were unstressed 
in NWGme, and y in OE dyde is the unstressed development of *e, is phonologically 
insupportable. 

2 For details, see Fulk (1993). 

> For parallels to y as the umlaut of *o/u, cf. wyréan ‘create’, byégan ‘buy’ beside 
prets. worhte, bohte, etc., t Wyrtgeorn beside Latinized Vortigernus. 


6.154 The verb is inflected in Kt as in WS, but cf. OccGl 49 8.22 dede, 
on which see Hogg (1992b: §5.194). In EWS there occur CP(C) 8.2 tdoe 
pres.subj. and CP(H) 13.3 weldoendum, in which possibly o should be 
regarded as long, due to contraction, with analogical re-addition of the 
endings. But it is more likely that these are the original, uncontracted forms, 
because if they were analogical it would be surprising that they have dis- 
appeared entirely from LWS. Moreover, we do not find spellings like <foan> 
for fon ‘take’? in EWS, and so non-contraction seems more likely than 
analogical re-formation. In addition, spellings of this verb with <oo> are 
so common in CP that perhaps some forms like doon and doo represent 
uncontracted forms (although there are also spellings like underfoon in 
EWS, with <oo> representing a long vowel). In Angl there are many more 
uncontracted spellings, in all texts, e.g. PsGI(A) doan, does(t), doen beside 
don, dés, don, and in regard to these it is more difficult to determine 
whether the forms are original or analogical, see firstly ibid.: §5.147. Even 
in the pres.ind.2&3sg., where <oe> could represent an umlauted vowel 
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rather than a contracted one, the metre of poetry that is surely Angl in 
origin sometimes requires an uncontracted form, e.g. Beo 1057, 1129, 
2855, see Sievers (1885: 477); and parallel spellings of the verb gan ‘go’ 
provide unambiguous evidence for both contracted and uncontracted forms, 
see §6.157. Uncontracted forms of don (or gan) in verse, however, never 
require a heavy initial syllable, though probably a heavy syllable should 
be expected if non-contraction were due to late analogy. 


6.155 Ang] texts also evince some forms that are morphologically distinct 
from the WS ones. (i) PsGI(A), Rul, Ru2, Li and DurRitGl all have 
pres.ind.1sg. dém, probably reflecting the origins of the verb in the PIE athe- 
matic class: cf. OSax dom, OHG tom." (ii) There occurs in poetry an unusual 
pa.part., ChristC 1206 for-dén, 1265 ge-dénra;* also Lk(WSCp) 8.56 gedén. 
The vowel é must be the umlaut of 6, see §6.29, rather than a reflection 
of the é-grade of this root found in most IE languages (as well as OE déd 
‘deed’), and which appears to underlie OHG gitdn, OSax giddn (beside 
gid6n), since we should expect PGmc *dénaz to have produced OE don 
rather than dén, see Hogg (1992b: §3.22). (iii) In Li, Ru2 and the Merc- 
derived PsGI(I), Mart 5, Bede, and some others, beside dyde there are 
preterite forms with <e> in the root. They occur only in the plural, where 
they are in the minority, beside more usual dydon. That this is at least 
sometimes a short vowel, as in OSax deda, OHG teta pret.ind.1&3sg. 
(beside 2sg. dadi, tati, 3pl. dadun, tatun) is perhaps demonstrated by the 
back mutation in Kt Rec 6.5 deodan, as maintained by Campbell (1977: 
§768(b)), though the evidence is hardly secure.* Campbell’s converse claim 
that there is no evidence for length in Nbr <dedun>, however, is plainly 
insupportable. His assumption is that when WS scribes copied Ang] poetry, 
they substituted dédon for Angl <dedun> in ignorance of the actual quantity 
of the root vowel. This assumption requires him to propose that the poet 
of PPs extended this purely orthographic error into the realm of phonology, 
since the metre demands a heavy initial syllable in both instances of dé@dun 
in PPs, even though this text evinces numerous Ang] features* and must have 
been composed by an Anglian poet, who should have known better if Angl 
<dedun> always represented a word with a light initial syllable. More im- 
portant, this analysis relies solely on orthographic testimony, ignoring those 
instances in poetry in which dydon is shown by the metre to have been 
substituted by WS scribes for Angl dédun, e.g. Beo 1828b hwilum dydon.’ 
It is thus possible that Angl <e> in the pret. always represents a long vowel, 
as might be expected given that <e> never appears in the Nbr pret.ind.1&3sg., 
the only ind. forms in which short /e/ appears in OSax and OHG.° The 
Mercian-derived texts are less exacting in the observance of this distinction.” 
Since the verb was abandoned in East and North Germanic, the origin of 
the long vowel in the pret. is difficult to determine.* 
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1 With -m < PIE ind. *-mi, see Flasdieck (1937a: 44). At all events, ddm must not 
be regarded as a late product of analogy to eam, am ‘I am’, which can only have been 
regarded as a single morpheme; see §6.40&n1. 

2 Flasdieck (1937a: 49) would explain dén as an erroneous WS substitution for a 
form containing Angl <oe> in the scribe’s exemplar, under the misapprehension that 
<oe> represents an umlauted vowel rather than a decontracted form. This is possible, 
but another unusual pa.part. in this text, bifén, with metrically monosyllabic -fén, see 
§6.73, suggests that dén may not be an error. 

° This is the Codex Aureus inscription. We of course have no secure evidence for 
original /e/ in the Kt pret., since y > e, see §6.154. It is not inconceivable that <eo> 
should represent the Kt back umlaut of y, since the latter is not often found in a posi- 
tion in which it would be subject to back umlaut. Moreover, if back umlaut remained 
an active phonological process in Kt, it might have applied after the change of dydan 
to dedan. Brunner (1965: §429A1) also objects that the misspelling <beoc> for b6éé 
undermines the authority of the orthography of this text. In addition, he regards the 
language of this text as Merc, but see Hogg (1992b: §1.9n1) and Lowe (2001: 82). 
Restriction of the forms in <e> to the plural is especially difficult to reconcile with 
Campbell’s point of view, since <e> is proper to the 1&3sg. in OSax and OHG. 

+ See Fulk (1992: 410-14). 

> See Sievers (1885: 498), Fulk (1992: §355(4)). 

The forms with <e> (including compound Gerh-) are these: Li ind.2pl. (2x, including 
one instance in MtMarg), ind.3pl. (7x), subj.3pl. (3x); Ru2 ind.3pl. (2x), subj.3pl. (1x). 
7 Excluding subj. forms: PsGI(I) (Lindel6f) 3sg. (1x), Ipl. (1x), 3pl. (1x); Mart 5 (Kotzor) 
1Isg. (1x), 3pl. (1x); Bede 3sg. (1x), 2pl. (1x), 3pl. (1x). But <e> is to be expected in all forms 
of the subj., as in OHG. Hence it is not surprising that <e> has invaded the 1&3sg. in 
these texts, since it appeared in all other pret. forms; it is more surprising that it has not 
done so in Nbr. Forms with <e> (including subjunctives) are to be found as well in PsGI(E), 
MonCa 1 (Korhammer), ConfGl (Férst), HomU 15 (Robinson), HomU 35.2 (Nap 44), and 
perhaps some others; but the last two texts show distinct Kt features. There also occur 
HyGl 2 (Milfull) 20.4 dédon, which could be Kt., and Can (Brussels) subj.3sg. déede. 
8 The alternation of the root vowel in the OSax and OHG pret. is that of a strong 
verb. Prokosch (1939: §75b), followed by many, explains it as induced by analogy to 
class 5, though that is difficult to credit, especially as the WGmce present stem do- would 
then have differed from pret. *ded-/*déd- in ways unparalleled in other strong verbs. 
Since the OHG pa.part. is gitdn, as noted above, it may be that the long vowel in the 
pret. is original, with weak endings added, as in OE dydon. See Flasdieck (1937a: 
50-4). This is also the conclusion of Hill (2004), though his explanation of the present 
vocalism as derived from the subjunctive of a root-aorist is difficult to credit. 


3 The verb gan 


6.156 In WS the verb gan ‘go’ is normally inflected as follows, with such 
variations in the inflexions as are encountered in other verbs, see Hogg 


(1992b: §§3.11-30): 


Present Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Sg. 1 ga ga 

2 geest ga ga 

3 ged ga 


Pl. gad gan gad 
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Preterite 

Sg. 1 éode éode 
2 éodest éode 
3 éode éode 

Pl. éodon éoden 

Infinitive gan 

Infl.inf. to ganne 

Pres.part. gande 

Pa.part. gegan 


In the pres.1&2pl. the form is usually ga before a pronoun, see §6.7. There 
are differing views on the etymology of the pres. stem, and whether it is 
related to strong gangan.' Most likely the root is cognate with that in 
reduplicated Grk kiynut ‘I reach’ < *ghi-ghé-mi. It is unnecessary to posit 
an alternative PGmc stem *gai- to account for OE 4d in the root, as sup- 
posed by, e.g., Flasdieck (1937a: 59-62) and Mottausch (1997, 1998a), 
see §6.157. Pret. ode is often said to be cognate with Got iddja, pret. to 
gaggan ‘go’, but see §6.158; there is nothing comparable in any other Gmc 
language. 


' E.g., to Flasdieck (1937a: 54-5) cf. Prokosch (1939: §75c). It is worthy of note 
that in Got, where there is no direct cognate of gan (but cf. Crimean Gothic geen), 
the pret. iddja that appears to correspond to OE éode is instead pret. to the verb 
gaggan (= OE gangan). 


6.157 The non-pret. conjugation of gan is obviously parallel to that of 
don, §6.152. Another parallel is that, as with don, forms in verse must 
often be scanned as disyllabic, but never with a heavy first syllable, e.g. 
Beo 2034 on flett g@0d, etc., with frequent verses like Beo 1277b gegdan 
wolde but never **gan wolde, cf. §6.153. It should therefore be assumed 
that uncontracted forms have a short root vowel, and this explains how 
OE gan may be derived from PGmce *gén rather than *gain: as with don, 
the athematic endings were replaced by thematic ones (hence umlauted 
2&3sg. g@st, g@0), and so the result was, e.g., inf. *g@-an, in which 
shortening would have taken place in WGmc just as in *d6-an.' Either the 
shortening of *@ was identified with *a, as might be expected before the 
onset of first fronting, since there was no *@ for it to be identified with, 
or shortened *@ was subsequently restored to *a before *a in the next 
syllable, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.35ff.). The former assumption accounts 
better for 2&3sg. gest, g@0, as *-e-i- might be expected to have produced 
*é after loss of hiatus. This account also offers the possibility of explaining 
the peculiar co-occurrence of gan and gén in OHG.* This argument will 
be laid out in greater detail in a forthcoming publication. 
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' The awkward assumption that the stem *gai- must be reconstructed in West Germanic 


beside *g@- has long been the usual analysis: see, e.g., Mottausch (1997), with refer- 
ences. That early OE gan is to be analysed as a disyllable with a short first syllable 
was pointed out, on the basis of metrical evidence, by Fulk (1994). Unbeknownst to 
us in 1994, Kortlandt (1990: 8-9) had earlier proposed that forms like OE gép can 
best be explained as originally disyllabic, though he did not suggest that the root vowel 
before hiatus was short. 

2 This leads somewhat afield of present purposes, but it may be said briefly that a 
paradigm with *-i- in the pres.ind.2&3sg. inflexions and a back vowel in the other 
inflexions after *a in the root could very well have produced 4 beside é within the 
paradigm, with subsequent levelling in both directions. Umlaut of d < *@ is not expressed 
in OHG orthography (it begins to appear as <z> in MHG), whilst the umlaut of a is 
represented as <e>. 


6.158 Pret. éode is usually regarded as cognate with Got iddja pret.3sg. 
< prehistoric Got *ijjé(p) (?), pret. to gaggan ‘go’, both to be derived from 
the PIE root *(H)ey-, as in Lat e6, inf. ire ‘to go’. Doubts remain about 
whether such a derivation can be maintained for éode, not least because, 
as observed by Sievers (1900), the pret. is never *iode or *iade in Nbr, 
always éode, éade. If the Got and OE words are not related, determining 
the derivation of éode may seem futile, in view of the absence of cognates 
in Gmce.' The lack of umlaut in the preterite suggests that whatever the 
source of the preterite, it was formed according to weak class II or III.* The 
distribution of éod- and éad- in Rul and Nbr is not at serious variance with 
the treatment of PGmc “eu in these dialects, see Hogg (1992b: §§5.44-5).? 
Thus, the most plausible explanation is that of Cowgill (1960), who recon- 
structs for the PIE root *ey- (ignoring any possible laryngeal consonant) 
a reduplicated perfect *e-dy-e 3sg., *e-iy-rit 3pl. After the Gmc accent shift, 
PGmce *j (from *y) would have been lost after the unstressed vowel in the 
singular, just as in weak classes II and III, see §§6.108, 6.114. Subsequently, 
the reflex of the plural stem was generalized in Gothic, and that of the 
singular in Old English, with refashioning in both languages as a weak verb, 
in OE by the addition of a dental preterite suffix in a manner analogous 
to the re-formation of classes II and III described in §§6.108, 6.114.* 


Cowgill (1960) offers a review of the literature. 

The chief alternative is to suppose, with Holthausen (1903: 342), that pl. godon 
reflects PIE *é-wdh-nt, an augmented, zero-grade aorist to the root reflected in Lat 
vddere, OE wadan ‘go’. This is the solution favoured by Flasdieck (1937a: 63), but, 
brilliant as it is, it faces some difficulties, inasmuch as verbal augment is nowhere else 
reflected in Gmc, and as OE wadan shows, the root is PIE *-weHd-, which should 
yield reduced rather than zero grade in ablaut. Mottausch (1994) provides a convenient 
summary of the divergent views, though in all but details his own solution does not 
seem an improvement on Cowsgill’s. Schumacher (1998) does not address the feasibility 
of Cowgill’s explanation, but he proposes that PGme “*ej- ‘go’ had a pret. *@j- by 
analogy to *ét- ‘ate’, and to pret.1&3sg. *@, endings of the second weak class were 
added in Pre-OE. 
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> Flasdieck (1937a: 63) reports the following figures for éod- : éad- in the relevant 
texts: DurRitGl 0 : 10, Li 116 : 117, Ru2 98 : 8, Rul 103 : 3. Cf. also ErfGl 1.76 
geéadun. 

4 For further references, see Rix (2001: 233n15). 


6.159 A notable morphological innovation is that Nbr has, instead of the 
strong pa.part. gegdn, a weak geéad, based on the preterite; the pa.part. is 
unattested in Merc. Otherwise, aside from the variants already mentioned, 
the non-WS dialects have only such departures from the paradigm in §6.156 
as might be expected on the basis of regular phonological developments 
and parallels in don and other verbs. These include occasional uncontracted 
spellings, e.g. PsGI(A) ingae pres.subj.1sg., fordgda imper.sg. (cf. very fre- 
quent doa), with much variability in the unstressed vowels in Nbr, e.g. Li 
gae, gaw 1sg., gegaas, gaes, gdces 3sg., etc. PsGI(A ) Seondgan pres.ind. 1sg. 
may be an error for *-gdm (cf. OHG gdm), or perhaps *-gau, with the 
Angl inflexion -u, as suggested by Campbell (1977: §768(c)). Umlaut is 
preserved exceptionally in the pres.ind.28&¢3sg. in Angl, e.g. Li ofgéstu 2sg., 
g@0, gé&s 3sg., whence @ may be extended analogically to other forms, e.g. 
g@ 1sg., inf., g@o pres.pl.' 


' This analogical extension proves the point (that ofgéstu, etc., contain /z:/) in the 


face of the objection of Brunner (1965: §430A3) to the evidence of g@s, gd, etc., the 
objection being that <z> here may represent uncontracted ae, given that <ae> in Nbr 
texts is often used to represent @. 


4 The verb willan 


6.160 In WS the verb willan ‘wish, will’ is normally inflected as follows, 
with such variations in the inflexions as are encountered in other verbs, 
see Hogg (1992b: §§3.11-30): 


Present Indicative Subjunctive 
Sg. 1 wille wille 
2 wilt wille 
3 wile wille 
Pl. willad willen 
Preterite 
Sg. 1 wolde wolde 
2 woldest wolde 
3 wolde wolde 
Pl. woldon wolden 
Infinitive willan 


Pres.part. willende 
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No inflected infinitive is attested, nor any imperative or past participle; but 
cf. PsGI(A) negated imperative nyl (3x), also in PsGI(B) (2x). The other 
Psalter glosses use subj. nelle, nylle for the negated imperative. In the 
pres.1&2pl. the form is usually wille before a pronoun, see §6.7. 


6.161 The verb is cognate with Lat vol6 ‘I wish’; its original athematic 
form is indicated by Lat vult 3sg. Due to frequency of polite, therefore 
subjunctive, usage, in Gmce the original subjunctive (PIE optative, see §6.2n1) 
forms replaced the indicative. The PIE athematic optative suffix *-i- was 
added to the stem *wel-, followed by the usual inflexions, hence PGmc 
2sg. “*wel-i-s, 3sg. *wel-i-p, the latter reflected as OE wile. But thematiza- 
tion of the verb set in early, and in WGmc thematized *wel-i-6 1sg., *wel- 
i-anp 3pl. developed to *wilj6, *wiljanp,' hence the gemination in wille, 
willad. Subsequently, new optatives of the ordinary type were formed on 
the basis of the stem will-. As for the 2sg., wilt is formed by analogy to 
pret.-pres. verbs, and unsurprisingly, since willan, like many of them, has 
auxiliary function; cf. more original OSax wili(s), OHG wili, but OFris 
wilt, welt. As Got wilda pret.3sg. illustrates, the dental marker of the pret. 
was added directly to the root, without intervening suffix, unlike in the 
regular weak verbs, demonstrating an affinity with the pret.-pres. verbs, 
see §6.141. The vocalism of OSax welda (beside wolda) thus could reflect 
the original situation; but OE wolde, OSax wolda, OHG wolta show 
replacement of the original pret. vocalism by analogy to semantically and 
morphologically parallel WGmce *skuldé (giving OE séolde, etc.).* 


1 


Thus Prokosch (1939: §75d). However, as the phonological development cannot be 
authenticated, alternatively it would be possible to assume that the verb was re-formed 
in the same way as verbs of classes II and III, with *-j6, -janp, etc., substituted for the 
earlier endings, see §§6.108, 6.114. 

? Flasdieck (1937b: 28-30) and others would instead explain o from PGme *u as 
arising in the reduced grade of the PIE root *w/-, which is hardly a necessary assumption, 
especially given that East and North Germanic both reflect a Gmc pret. stem in *wel-. 


6.162 In LWS the verb is often spelt with <y> in the present. Nbr usually 
has pres.ind.1sg. willo, but cf. also Li wille, will, wallo, walle; Kt has the 
corresponding willa < willu, and cf. Ch 1508 (HarmD 10) 47 willio. 
Occasionally the pres.ind.3sg. is wille rather than wile in WS, e.g. HHom 
18.105, EHomM 2 (Irv 3) 86, though never in the best 4lfric manuscripts, 
as well as in EWS CP (e.g. 13.75.22) and Kt Ch 1197 21.' It is not always 
possible to rule out the possibility that wille is a subjunctive. Conversely, 
Ru1 has only wile for pres.ind.3sg, whilst Nbr has wil(l), including LRid 
11 wil. Occasional forms with <e> in the root are found in Angl, e.g. PsGI(A) 
wellende pres.part., Rul wellap imper.pl., Li, Ru2 welle subj., beside Li, 
DurRitGl welle, also Li welde pret.subj. The Angl pret.ind. is walde, see 
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Hogg (192b: §5.34), and <a> is found in some other forms, as well, thus 
Nbr wallad, wallas pl. beside Li uallon (1x).’ It is, it may be seen, almost 
exclusively outside the pres.ind.sg. that spellings with <a>, <a>, <e> are 
found. Flasdieck (1937b: 24-42) explains forms with <a> as reflecting the 
root seen in Got waljan ‘choose’, and those with <z> or <e> as having the 
umlaut of this; see also Kortlandt (1986b). But <a> may also be explained 
as having originated phonologically in the pret., see again Hogg (1992b: 
§ 5.34). The matter remains unresolved. 


' The figures supplied by Flasdieck (1937b: 19) for the incidence of 3sg. wille are 
unreliable, as they include forms that may be subjunctive. 
2 Also MkGI (Ru) 10.35 wallon we; cf. negated 6.50 nallon ge, Li nallo we. 


6.163 On the WS synthetic negated forms nyllan, nellan, nolde, etc., see 
Hogg (1992b: §5.152). Angl forms are comparable to the non-negated 
verb, e.g. PsGI(A) nyllad, nalde, Nbr nallao, nallas, nalles, nellad, etc. Nbr 
never has <y>, except DurRitGl nylt 2sg., but cf. Li nuilt, also nwill ic, 
nuillié pres.ind.1sg., comparable to Rul nyllic. 
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Word Index 


Only Old English words are indexed. The alphabetical order follows normal 
usage except in the following particulars: 


(1) <a> is placed after <a>, and <p> is placed after <t>. Variant graphs, 
for example <ae> for <a>, <d, th> for <p>, <u, uu> for <w> are not 
distinguished in order. 

(2) The prefix <ge-, gi> is ignored in alphabetization, but all other prefixes 
are appropriately ordered. 

(3) Where variant elements in head-forms are indicated by round brackets 
in the head-form itself, the full spelling determines the alphabetical 
order, except in the case of such alternative spellings as are due to palatal 
diphthongization of back vowels after (s)é, for example <sc(e)acan> 
where the order is determined by the variant <scacan>. 


Words are normally indexed under a head-word according to Late West 
Saxon norms, with the exception that some individual forms are indexed 
separately where that is the only form discussed. The head-word is usually 
cited in its nominative singular (masculine) form for nouns and adjectives; 
if a head-word is not nominative singular, this is indicated. The head-word 
given for verbs is the uninflected infinitive, except for preterite-present 
verbs, for which the head-word is the present indicative 3 singular. If no 
such form is attested in OE, then this is indicated by an asterisk. In the 
case of first- and second-person pronouns, the singular and plural (dual) 
forms are not separately indexed. 

In entries for verbs, the pres.ind. is to be assumed initially (after the 
usually inf. head-word) and thenceforth, as well as after such a specifica- 
tion, until a different tense or mood is indicated. Verbs with prefixes are 
generally listed under the simplex, as long as the simplex is treated in the 
grammar. 
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Where different inflexions are usually identical, as in nominative and 
accusative plural forms, the form is indexed under the major form. Similarly, 
the gloss ‘pret.3sg.’ usually refers to both first and third persons singular 
without distinction. Case, gender and number are not indicated for past 
participles. 

Where difficulties might arise, the head-word is often cross-indexed. 
However, cross references are not normally given for inflected forms of 
head-words, or where the variation is general. Variant spellings discussed 
in the text are often indicated within round brackets immediately after the 
head-word, for example ‘aber (e)’ for aber, but the absence of such indica- 
tion has no significance and especially should not be taken to imply the 


absence of any such variation. 


abiddan 4.17n2, pa.part. abedene 4.17n2 

abréodan 6.47, 6.50 

ac 2.111, gen.dat.sg. ace, dat.sg. ac 
3.127, nom.pl. acas 2.111n8 

acan 6.68 

acreftan 6.93 

acsian, ascian 6.120 

acwenc(e)an 6.83 

*acweorran, pa.part. acworren 
6.57&n10 

acwinan 6.46 

acwincan 6.57e 

adl 2.36c&n7, 3.65, 3.104&nn2-3, 
gen.sg. adles 3.75 

adwesc(e)an 6.83 

aféd(d), aféded 4.55 

*aficg(e)an (?) 6.63, *afigan (?) 6.46, 
pa.part. afigen 6.46n4, afigaen 
6.63&n4 

aflyg(e)an 6.102 

afyrhtan 6.93 

afyrran 6.92 

agan see ah 

agélwede pa.part. 6.97 

agen 4.44b, 6.143, egen 6.140b, 
6.143, gen.sg.masc. agenes 4.47n4 

agend 2.106 

aglac 3.61 

agnege 6.119n1 

agyltan 6.93 

ah 6.2n4, 6.133, 6.140b, 6.144, neg. 
nah 6.140b, paradigm 6.139, 


pres.2sg. ah(s)t 6.140, 6.142, 
pl.neg. nagon, pret.3sg. ahte 
6.141n1, neg. nahte 6.140b 

ahnéopan (?) 6.50, pres.3sg. -(h)néop 
6.50n6, 6.76 

ahwa 5.34 

*ahwetan, pret.3sg. ahwét 6.76n&4 

ahweeder, aw0er, 40er, Owper 5.34 

ahwilé 5.34 

ahydan 6.95 

alan 6.68 

albe 3.105 

altar 3.61 

amerian 6.103 

an 4.2, 4.80-1, acc.sg.masc. znne, 
anne, enne 4.81&n2 

ana 4.81n1 

ancleow 3.46 

ancora 3.105 

anda 2.81a 

andettan 6.93, 6.103, pres.pl. 
ondettigad, subj. ondettigen 
6.110n1 

andlifene acc.pl. 3.80 

andsaca 2.81a 

andspurnian, ondspurniga, pres.3sg. 
onspyrnao, pres.part. ond- 
spyrnende 6.130 

andswarian 6.120 

andswaru 2.36a 

andwlita, ondwleota, ondwliota 3.116 

andwyrdan 6.103 
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anet 2.47(4) 

anhyrnera gen.pl. 3.64n1 

an(n), on(n) 6.135, 6.144, paradigm 
6.135, imper.sg. unne, geunn, 
gionn, geonn 6.136a, pa.part. 
6.143 

anwloh 4.26 

apostol 2.12a, 3.61 

arod 4.44d 

arwyrpian, infl.inf. to arwyrpienne 
6.106 

ascillan 6.103 

ascung 2.37 

aseolcan 6.57b, principal parts 6.51 

aséon, pa.part. asiwen, aseowen 6.45 

asprotene pa.part. 6.48 

assa 3.105 

astyfecian 6.120 

astypan 6.83 

aswebban see swebban 

aswefecian 6.120 

ateshw6n 5.34n5 

atol 4.44b, 4.49 

ator 3.58b 

abreotan 6.50 

*abrutan, pa.part. apruten 6.72&n3 

abum 3.57a 

awegan, aweho pres.3sg. 6.13n3, 
aweget 6.16 

awel 3.59a, 3.68 

awestan 6.93 

awiht, awuht, owiht, a(u)ht, 6(u)ht 
5.34n5, gen. awihtes 5.34n5 

awyllan 6.100n2 

awyrdan 6.93 

awyrg(e)an (ie), principal parts 6.102, 
pa.part. awierdena 6.91 


# 2.67, 3.93n5, ew 2.67n1, 3.93nS, 


gen.dat.sg. we 3.93n5, gen.dat.pl. 


za, ewum 2.67n1, 3.93n5 
Aebbino 2.36n12, 2.42 
zebylg(e)an 6.102 
&bylg6u (é) 3.98, infl. ébyldu 3.98 
zcer 3.60a, dat.sg. ecere 3.71, 


nom.acc.pl. zc(e)ras 3.69 
zfdell(e) see ofdele 


zfen 2.18, 2.21, 3.62 

zf(e)st 2.57b 

efstig 4.46 

efter 4.74, comp. efterra 4.90-1, sup. 
zftemest 4.75n1 

eg 3.53, paradigm 2.98, nom.pl. egru 
3.54 

zghwilc, eghuel¢ 5.37n1 

ght 2.67 

zlan 6.103 

aelbitu see ylfet(u) 

élé (y, 68, 6) 5.378&n1, masc.instrloc.sg. 
&lce 2.18, 4.17, dat.sg.fem. yléere 
3.64n1 

zldes see yld(u) 

zled 3.57a 

Aelfsig 2.62n1 

Aelfuini 2.62 

zlmesse 2.81b 

zlmihtigum dat.pl. 4.46 

zne 2.17 

nig 4.46, 5.37, acc.sg.fem. &nige 
4.47, gen.sg.masc. enges 4.48 

zniht 5.34 

zppel 2.73b, 3.58a, 3.119(2), gen.sg. 
zpp(e)les 3.65, 3.119(2), zples, 
nom.pl. zpplas 3.119n6, appla, 
-applu 3.58n2 

gr (adj.) 4.73n1, comp. érra 4.64(1), 
4.90-1, sup. &rest 4.64(1), 4.90-1 

&r, &ror (adv.) comp. 4.78&n2, sup. 
zrest 4.78 

zrende 2.20 

&rendracan dat.pl. 3.107 

aerigfaerae 2.42 

grist 2.57b 

zrnan 6.103 

ztclidan 6.46 

aetgaéru 2.49n1 

ethwa 5.35n1 

ztwitan 6.44, 6.46 

/Epelburge acc.dat.sg. 2.111n5 

zpele 4.32 

epeling 3.61 

zbm 3.58a, 3.65 

zx 2.36n6, 3.101, acas, dat.pl. 
zecesum 3.101 


bacan 6.68 

bana 2.81a 

bannan 6.76, pret.3sg. geban (?) 
6.76n9 

bannuc 3.57a 

basilisca 3.105 

basu 4.38 

bec 3.14 

becere 2.20, 3.37 

becestre 2.83 


bedan 6.93 

ber 4.22 

bernet 2.21, 3.40, 3.62 

betan 6.93 

bep 3.14, paradigm 3.14, gen.pl. 
bapana 3.9 


béacn 3.58b, 3.65, bécon, -un 3.65, 
3.67, 3.72, nom.acc.pl. bécen 
3.64, béceno, -ono 3.67, 3.72, 
gen.pl. becena, bécno 3.65 

beadu 2.53, dat.sg. beaduwe 3.42 

béag, béah 3.31, infl. beage 3.1274, 
nom.pl. béagas 3.31 

bealdian 6.130 

bealu 2.28a 

bearg, bearh 2.111n5 

bearn 2.12b 

bearu 2.28a, 2.29, 2.31(1), 3.36n2, 
3.42, 3.44, 3.54n1, 4.39, 
paradigm 2.27, dat.sg. -baruz 
2.33, nom.pl. bearwas 3.42 

béatan 6.71, 6.76, pret.3sg. béot 6.70, 
pl. beafton, beoftun 6.71 

bezeftan 4.76 

bebod 2.12b, 3.56, dat.sg. bebod 3.10, 
nom.pl. bebodu 3.56 

béce 2.82 

beclysan 6.103 

gebed 2.12a, 3.56, 6.37, nom.pl. 
gebeodu 3.22, ge-, gibeodo 3.23, 
gebedu 3.56, dat.pl. gebeodum 
3.23 

bedd 2.20 

bedecian 6.120 

bedyppan 6.83 

befer 3.60a 

beforan 4.76 
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bégen 4.80, 4.83-4 

béger nom.pl. 2.100n5 

beginnan see onginnan 

begytan see ongytan 

behatene pa.part. 4.54 

behzfedness 6.122 

beh6fian 6.120 

behréowsian 6.120 

behyldan 6.93 

belgan 6.57c, pa.part. -bolgne 6.76n13 

belifan 6.46 

bellan 6.57c 

beliican, pret.3sg. beléc 6.47 

bén 2.67 

benz&man 6.103 

bené 2.67 

bend 2.46b&n3, 2.57b 

bendan 6.93 

beneah see geneah 

benn 2.46a 

gebenn (a) 2.64, 2.69 

béo 2.81b, 3.115 

béodan 6.50, pret.pl. budon, pa.part. 
boden 6.34 

béon see wesan 

Beonnu 3.95 

beorcan 6.57b 

beorg 3.31, dat.sg. beorge 3.31, loc.sg. 
bergi 2.17n2, dat.pl. beorgan 3.9 

beorgan 6.57b, principal parts 6.51 

beorhtness 2.47(1) 

Beornice 2.70 

béorscipe 2.58 

béow 2.28b, 3.45-6, gen.sg. béowaes 
2.33 

bepzé(e)an 2.83n1, 6.102, pres.3sg. 
bepzhd, pret.3sg. bep#hte 6.102 

bep&cestre 2.83n1 

bera 2.81a 

beran 6.34, 6.60, principal parts 6.58, 
pres.3sg. bired 6.16, -beret 6.16, 
pa.part. geborone 6.29 

berian 6.103 

bere 2.57a, 2.69 

berige 2.82 

berstan 6.57a&n3, -beorstan, principal 
parts 6.51 
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berypan 6.83 

bescirian 6.103 

besmitan 6.46 

besweppan 6.88n2, 6.103 

beswicene pa.part. 4.54 

bet, bet(e)ra, bet(e)st see god, wel 

bétan 6.93, 6.103 

beteldan 6.57c 

Bettu 2.36n12, 3.95n1 

bewitian 6.130 

bewuna 4.1n1 

bidan 6.6, 6.46, paradigm 6.6, 
pres.1sg. bide 6.9, 6.11, pl. 
bide 6.7, pret.subj.pl. bide 6.7, 
adhortative bidan 6.6, bide 6.7 

biddan 6.12, 6.30, 6.37, 6.64, 6.120, 
principal parts 6.63, pres.1sg. 
biddo 6.11, gebidda 6.11n3, 3sg. 
bided 6.12 

bifian 6.3, 6.114, 6.129n4, 6.130, 
pres.part. bifgendan, -e 6.129n4 

bigan (ie, 7) 6.102 

bigengestre 2.83 

biliwitnesse 3.91&n2 

bindan 6.57e, 6.58, principal parts 
6.51, pret.3sg. bond 6.51, subj.sg. 
bunde 6.8n3, pa.part. gebund(e)ne 
4.54 

birnan, brinnan 6.57e, biorna, biernan, 
principal parts 6.51, pret.3sg. 
born, bearn 6.51 

biscop 2.12a 

bismer, bysmor 3.57a, 3.65-6, dat.sg. 
bism(e)re 3.57n4, bysmore 3.64 

bism(e)r(i)an 6.130, pret.pl. 
bismzredu 6.22, bismerdon 
6.130 

bitan 6.46 

bite 2.57a 

biter 4.44a, 4.50&n3, comp. bittera, 
-e 4.65&n3, sup. biterost, -esta 
4.65 

biterness 2.47(1) 

blac 6.78 

blandan (0) 6.70n5, 6.76, pret.3sg. 
geblond, pl. geblondan 6.70n5, 
6.76n10, geblendon 6.76n10 


*blangan, pa.part. -bloncgne 
6.76&n13 

blawan 6.71, 6.76, 6.99, pret.3sg. 
blefla 6.71nn8-9, gebléouu 
6.71n9 

blac 4.22, nom.sg.fem.def. blace 
4.60a, dat.sg.masc. blaccum 4.24 

blec(e)an 6.78 

bled 3.14 

blendan 6.93 

blétsian 6.120 

blican 6.46 

bliccettan 6.93 

blige 2.57a 

blind 4.41, 4.43, 4.65, paradigm 4.57 
(def.), nom.sg.fem. blind 4.41, 
4.43, acc.sg.masc. blindne 4.12, 
gen.sg.def. blindes 4.58(3), 
nom.acc.pl.(neut.) blind(e) 4.41, 
4.43, comp. blindra 4.62, 4.65, 
sup. blindost, -esta 4.65 

blinness 2.47(1) 

bliss 2.46&n6 

blissian, blidsian 6.120 

blipe 4.7, 4.33, def. blipa 4.59, comp. 
blipra, sup. blipost, -esta 4.65 

blod 2.12b, instrsg. bloda 2.17 

blod(e)lés 2.53 

blodig 4.46 

blostm 3.58a 

blotan 6.76, pret.3sg. bléot 6.70 

blowan 6.76 

boc beech 2.111n4 

boc book 2.111, 3.127n6, paradigm 
3.122, gen.sg. boce 2.113, 3.127, 
boces 3.127, dat.sg. boc 3.127, 
nom.acc.pl. bocas 3.127, boéé 
6.155n3, dat.pl. boécum 2.114 

bocere 2.20 

bodian 6.120, pret.3sg. bodade 6.113 

bodung 2.37, 2.40n1 

boga 2.81a 

*bdg(e)an, pres.3sg. bod, pl. bogad, 
subj.sg. bogie, pret.ind.3sg. bode 
6.118&n4 

bora 2.83n6 

bosm 3.58a 


bot 2.36 

botl 3.60b 

botm 3.60a 

brédan 6.93 

brédre comp. 4.70 

bredu 2.88 

bregen 3.60b 

brew 2.57b 

bréadru, -a nom.acc.pl. 3.53n3 

brecan 6.60, pres.3sg. -bryhd 6.133, 
pa.part. (gi)brocen 6.29n1, 
6.60nn1,3, 6.138b, to-, for-, 
abrocen 6.48n2 

bregdan 6.34n1, 6.57a&n1, brédan 
6.57n2, principal parts 6.51&n1, 
pres.3sg. britt, -brétt 6.57n1, 
pret.3sg. bred, pl. bridon 6.57n2, 
pa.part. gebregd(e)n(-) 6.51n1, 
broden 6.57n2 

bregu 2.73a 

bréme 4.32 

brémel 3.57a 

breng(e)an 6.57e, principal parts 
6.1001, pret.3sg. brohte 6.100i, 
see also bringan 

bréotan 6.50 

bréowan 6.50 

bridd 2.20 

bringan 6.13e,j, 6.57e, 6.103, 
pres.2sg. gebrincst 6.13e, brinst 
6.13n1, 3sg. brincd 6.13), 
pa.part. brungen 6.57e, see also 
breng(e)an 

briord (ea) 2.36n3 

briw 2.28b, 2.31n2, 3.44, briig 3.44 

brdc 2.111, gen.pl. brécena 3.127 

bréga, gen.pl. brogna 2.86, 3.107 

brodor, paradigm 2.91, dat.sg. bréder 
2.93, nom.acc.pl. (ge)bropru, 
brodra 2.93, gibroper 2.94 

*bra 3.94n1, nom.pl. bri(w)a, 
gen.pl. briana, dat.pl. bra(w)um 
3.94n1 

brican 6.36&n1, 6.50, principal parts 
6.48, pres.3sg. br¥cd 6.12, 
pret.3sg. gebrec, pl. brécon, 
subj.sg. gebréce 6.47 
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bry¢e breach 2.57a 

bryée brittle 4.7, 4.33 

bryce use 2.57a 

bryce useful 4.7, 4.33 

brycg 2.46a 

br¥d 2.67, acc.sg. bryd 3.77 

bryne 2.57a 

baan 6.72, 6.130&n2, bya 6.75, 
6.130, pret.3sg. bide 6.72n1, 
6.130, pa.part. 
gebun, byn- 6.72n1 

biend 2.106 

bigan 6.48, pret.3sg. -bég 6.47 

burg, burh 2.111&n5, gen.dat.sg. 
burge, dat.sg. burg, byrig 3.127, 
nom.acc.pl. burha 2.113, burga 
3.127 

burgware 2.70 

burne 2.81b 

bycg(e)an 6.88n2, 6.153n3, principal 
parts 6.100h, pres.3sg. bygep 
6.100h, pret.3sg. bohte 6.88n2, 
6.100n3, 6.153n3 

bycnan 6.96, pres.2sg. bycnest 6.81, 
pret.pl. bycnedon 6.96 

bydel 3.59a 

byden 2.36c, 3.102 

byge 2.57a 

byht 2.57b 

bylda 2.82 

byldan build 6.93 

byldan embolden 6.93 

byldu 2.88 

bylg 2.57b, nom.pl. belgas 2.57n5 

byrdestre, byrdicge 2.83 

byre 2.57a, nom.acc.pl. byre 2.62 

byrele 3.32n2 

byres 2.47(3) 

byrg(e)an 6.102-3 

byrgenn 2.47(2)&nn3,5 

byrian 6.103 

byrne 2.82 

byrst 2.57b 

byrpen(n) 2.47(2), 2.49, 3.91(2) 

bys(e)n 3.102n1, 3.104, acc.pl. 
bissena, biseno 3.104n1 

bysgu 2.88 
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bytel 3.57a 

bytl(ijan 6.96n1, pret.pl. bytledon 6.96 

bywan 6.978&n6, pa.part. -beowed, 
-bywed 6.97n6 


calan 6.68 

calu 4.38 

camphad 3.61 

campian 2.83n1 

campreden 2.47n7 

can(n) 6.2n4, 6.144, con(n), paradigm 
6.135, pres.2sg. canst 6.136b, 
6.138n1, 6.142, pl. cunnad, 
-ep 6.135 

caru, cearu 2.36a&n2 

casere 2.20a, 3.37 

ceg 2.46b&n4 

cealf 2.96, 3.53, celf 2.96, paradigm 
2.98, acc.sg. cealf 3.53n1, gen.sg. 
calfur 2.99&n2, czlfes, celfes 
3.53n2, nom.acc.pl. calfur, calferu 
2.96, 2.99, 3.55, 3.64nn2-3, 
cealfru 3.54, cealfas 3.53, dat.pl. 
cealfum 3.53 

céapian 6.120, 6.130, cypan 6.83, 
6.130 

ceaster 2.36c, 3.104, loc.sg. cestri 
2.43, dat.pl. ceastran 3.75 

ceastergewaran nom.pl. 2.70n6 

célan 6.103, pres.3sg. caélith 6.15 

cemban 6.91, pret.3sg. cemde 6.91 

cempa 2.83nl 

cempestre 2.83&n1 

céne 4.32 

cennan 6.92, 6.103 

cennestre, cenni¢ge 2.83 

Cent 3.127n3 

centaurie 3.105 

céo 2.81b, 3.114&n5 

ceole 2.81b 

ceorfan 6.36n2, 6.57b, pret.3sg. 
-ceorf 6.56 

ceorian 6.120 

*¢eorran, 6.57b, pret.pl. curran 6.57n9 

céosan 6.30, 6.47, 6.50, principal parts 
6.42, pret.pl. gecéason, subj.sg. 
ge-, gicéase 6.47 


cian pl. 3.115 

cidan 6.93 

cigan (ie, é) 6.98, 6.103, 6.118n2, 
-céiga, pres.3sg. céd, cigh, ¢ygan, 
6.98, c&id, giceed 6.16, imper.sg. 
cége 6.86, pa.part. gecéd 6.98 

éild 2.99, 3.3n1, 3.53, 3.55, nom.acc.pl. 
cild(e)ru 2.99, 3.3n1, 3.53, 3.55, 
cildra 3.53, cildas 3.53n4, 3.55, 
cild 3.55, gen.pl. cildra 3.53, 
dat.pl. cildrum 3.53, cildran 
3.53n4 

cildhad 3.61 

cinan 6.46 

cinu 3.106 

clawan 6.68, pres.1sg. clawe 6.68n5 

clene 4.32 

clénness 2.47(1) 

clénsian 6.120 

cl2dan 6.95 

*cléa 2.54, 3.94, clauuo 2.54, clawu, 
infl. clawe, dat.sg. cléa 3.94, 
nom.pl. cléa 2.54, 3.94, cléo, 
acc.pl. cléa, dat.pl. cléum 3.94, 
cléam, clam 3.94nn5-6 

cléofan 6.50 

clifan 6.46, 6.104 

clifian 6.104, 6.114, 6.130, pret.3sg. 
cleofode 6.114 

climban, climman 6.57e 

clingan 6.57e 

cliofu, cleofu nom.pl. 3.22 

clyé¢(e)an 6.100b, imper.sg. clyce, 
pa.part. gecliht 6.100n7 

clyne 2.64 

clyniga 6.130 

clynnan 6.103 

clypian (eo, io, i) 6.114, 6.120, 
pres.pl. clipiad 6.106n2, pret.3sg. 
cliopode, cleopode, cliopade, 
pres.part. clipigende 5.114 

clyppan 6.83, pa.part. -clypt 6.82n1 

cnapa 2.81a 

cnawan 6.76, pres.2sg. -cnawes, 3sg. 
-cnawed 6.15, pret.3sg. cnéw 
6.70&n4, cnéow 6.70n4 

cnedan 6.64 


*cnéodan (cn6ddan?), pres.3sg. 
cnéoded, pres.pl. cnddad, pa.part. 
gecnoden 6.50&n10 

cnéoris(s) 2.47(3), 3.91(3), cnéoresu, 
-o 2.47n9, 3.93n4, infl. cnéures(u)a 
3.93n4, gen.sg. cnéureses 3.93n4 

cnéow 2.28b, 3.43, 3.46n5, 6.70n4, 
6.98n1, cnéo 2.31(4), 3.46n1, 
cnéw 3.47, paradigms 2.32, 3.45, 
gen.sg. cnéowes 6.70n4, nom.pl. 
cneowu, cnéow 3.46, dat.pl. 
cnéeum 2.31n1, 3.47, cnéuum, 
cnéoum 3.47 

cnidan 6.46 

cnodan 6.76 

cnosl 3.58b 

cnyéc(e)an 6.102 

cnylla 6.92 

cnyssan 6.88n2, 6.103, pret.3sg. 
cnyste 6.82n1, pa.part. cnyssed 
6.90 

cnyttan 6.93 

cometa 3.105 

costian 6.120 

costness 2.47(1) 

cost(n)ung 2.37, gen.sg. (?) costunges 
3.78n4 

crabba 2.81a 

cradol 3.59a 

crawan 6.76 

cret 3.14 

Crécas 2.70n2 

créopan 6.50 

cricc 2.46a 

crimman 6.57e 

cringan, crincan 6.57e 

crisma 3.105 

Crist 2.12a 

cristalla 3.105 

crydep pres.3sg. 6.48 

cui 2.111, gen.sg. cite, dat.sg. cy, 
ace.pl. cye 3.127n7, gen.pl. cyna, 
cia 3.127&n7, dat.pl. cam 
3.127n7 

cucu 4.6n1, cwic(u), acc.sg. cucen(n)e, 
cwicne, cucne 4.6n1, dat.sg.fem. 
-cucre 
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cudu 2.28a 

cugele 2.83 

culfra nom.pl. 3.79n1 

cuma, infl. cuman 3.109 

cuman 6.30, 6.60, principal parts 
6.59, pres.lsg. cymo 6.59, 3sg. 
cymd 6.16, cymid 6.18, pl. 
cym(m)es, cymes, -cumad 6.20, 
cyma6, subj. cyme(n) 6.59, 
pret.ind.2sg. com(e) 6.21, 3sg. 
cwom 6.59, pl. cwomu 6.22, 
cwomon 6.59, (-)comun 6.59n2, 
impersg. cym, pres.part. cymende, 
pa.part. cymen 6.59 

cumbol 3.58b 

cunnan see can(n) 

cunnian 6.120, 6.130, cunnege 
6.119n1 

cuppe 2.81b 

cud 6.136b&n3, 6.141n1, 6.143 

cwalu 2.36a, 3.83 

cwealmness 2.47(1) 

cweéc(e)an 6.100b 

cwelan 6.60, 6.78 

cwellan 6.78, 6.100a, pret.pl. 
-cuoel(e)don, -cweledun, pa.part. 
-cwelled 6.100a 

cwén 2.67 

cwene 2.81b 

cweorn 2.73d 

cwedan 6.13a, 6.16n1, 6.30, 6.64, 
principal parts 6.61, pres.1sg. 
cwedo 6.11, 2sg. cwist, cwedst, 
cwytst 6.13a, cuoedestu 6.14, 
cwidst 6.15n2, 6.16, 3sg. cwid, 
cy0 6.16, cuoedas, -es, -xs, -ad 
6.19, pl. cweodad, cuedas 6.20 

cwician 6.3n1 

cwide 2.57a 

cwidan 6.95 

cwylman, pret.3sg. gecwylmede 6.96 

cyfes 2.36c, 2.47(3) 

cyle 2.57a 

cyl(e)n 2.36c&n4, 3.103 

cyme 2.57a 

cyme 4.32 

gecynd (u) 2.67, gecunde 2.69n1 
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cynedom 3.61 

Cynedryde acc.sg. 3.77 

cyning 2.12a, 3.56, 3.61 

cynn 2.20b, 2.23, 2.24n3, 2.26, 3.1, 
3.32, 3.34, 3.39, 3.90, cyn 3.39, 
paradigm 2.19, gen.sg. -cynnzs 
2.25, cynnes 3.39, nom.pl. cynn 
3.34, 3.62 

cypan see céapian 

cyping 2.37 

cyre 2.57a, cyri 2.62 

cyrice 2.81c 

cyrm 2.57b 

cyrr 2.57b 

cyrran (ie, e) 6.92, 6.103, pres.2sg. 
-cers 6.15, 3sg. cyrd 6.16, 
pret.3sg. cyrde 6.91, cerrede 
pa.part. 3.64n1, -u 3.64n2 

cyspan 6.83 

cyssan 6.78, 6.92, pret.3sg. cyste 6.83 

cystig 4.46 

cydan 6.103, pres.2sg. cyst 6.8, 
pret.3sg. (ge)cydde, c¥dde, pl. 
cyddon, cyddon 6.95 

cypp(u) 2.37 


da 2.81b, 3.115 

*dafan, pa.part. -dafen, -defen 
6.68&n6 

gedafenian 6.120, pres.pl. gedeafinead 
6.110n1 

darop 3.59a 

d&d 2.67, 2.69, 6.155, paradigm 2.65, 
acc.sg. ded(e) 3.77&n1 

gedeftan 6.93 

deg (e) 2.12a, 2.18, 3.14, 3.16, 3.19, 
4.87, dezi, dai 3.19, gen.dat.sg. 
dage(s) 3.15, instrsg. deg 4.17, 
nom.pl. dagas 2.57n3, 3.16n1, 
3.19, degas 3.15, 3.16, gen.pl. 
daga, dagana, dagena 3.9&n3, 
dega 3.15, dat.pl. degum 3.15, 
dagum, dahum 3.31 

d&ge 2.82 

del 3.14 

del 2.57, 2.61, 3.32, paradigm 2.56, 
dat.sg. daéli 2.62, acc.pl. daéle 


2.59n1, 2.62, gen.pl. d&la 2.59, 
2.61 

déag, déah, deg 6.134b, 6.144, 
paradigm 6.133, pres.subj.sg. 
dyge 6.133n1, 6.134b, 6.153 

dear(r) 6.136d, 6.144, paradigm 
6.135, pres.2sg. dearst 6.136d, 
6.142, 3sg. darr 6.136d, subj.sg. 
dyrre 6.135, pret.ind.3sg. darste, 
durste, dy(r)ste, dorste 6.136d 

déad 2.73 

déaw 2.28b, 3.45 

gedéaw 4.40 

déé(e)an, pa.part. gedéced 6.102 

gedéfe 4.7, 4.33, 6.120 

delfan 6.57c 

déma 2.82 

déman 6.103, pret.3sg. gedémde 4.55, 
pa.part. ddémid 6.82 

démend 2.106 

demm 2.57b 

Dene 2.70, gen.pl. Deni(ge)a 2.61n1, 
2.70n1 

denu 2.66, 3.77 

déofol 2.12a, 3.57a—b, 3.65-6, 
nom.acc.pl. déoflu 3.64, dioful 
3.64n3, déoful 3.67, déoflu, 
-a 3.70 

déog pret.3sg. 6.76 

déore 4.32 

deorfan 6.57b 

déorling 3.61 

Dére 2.70 

derian 6.103 

dic 2.12a, 3.18-19, loc.sg. dic 2.18n1, 
nom.pl. dicas 3.18-19 

digle, digol 4.34, dat.sg.fem. digolre, 
gen.pl. dygelra 4.34 

dile 2.25n4, 2.57a, 2.62n2, dil, dili 
2.25n4 

*dion 6.98, pret.2sg. gediides, dededes, 
pres.part. -déondra, diendra 6.98n5 

disc dat.sg. 3.10 

-doccana gen.pl. 2.86 

docga 2.81a 

*dofian 6.130, pres.part. dob(g)endi 
6.112, 6.130 


dogor 2.100, paradigm 2.96, dat.sg. 
dogor(e) 2.96nn1-2 

dohtor 6.71n3, paradigm 2.91, gen.sg. 
doehter 2.93n2, dat.sg. dehter 
2.93, nom.pl. doht(o)ra 2.91n1, 
2.93 

dom 2.12a 

don 1.10, 6.2n4, 6.145, 6.152-5, 
6.157, 6.159, doon, doan 6.154, 
paradigm 6.152, pres.1sg. do 6.4, 
dom 6.4, 6.40, 6.155&n1, 2sg. 
dést 6.153, does(t), dés 6.154, 
35g. déd 6.153, pl. dé 6.152, 
dood 6.154, subj.sg. doe, pl. 
doen, don 6.154, pret.ind.3sg. 
dyde 6.153n1, 6.155, dede 6.154, 
pl. dydon, deodan, dédon, dédun 
6.155, impersg. doa 6.159, pres. 
part. -doendum 6.154, pa.part. 
ged6n 6.153, -dén(ra) 6.155&n2 

dracan dat.pl. 3.107 

dragan 3.68 

dr&fan 6.103 

drecé(e)an 6.100b 

dréfan 6.103, pa.part. gedroéfede 
3.64n1, gedréfede 6.82n1 

drenc 2.57b 

drenc(e)an 6.78, 6.83 

dréogan 6.13c, 6.50, pres.2sg. drihst 
6.13c, pret.2sg. druh 6.21 

dréopan 6.50 

dréosan 6.47, 6.50 

drepan 6.64, pa.part. drepen, dropen 
6.64n3 

drepe 2.57a 

drifan 6.44, 6.46, pret.pl. -dreofon 
6.44 

drihten (y) 2.12a, 2.47n3, 3.56, 
3.65-6, 3.72, paradigm 3.57, 
gen.sg. driht(e)nes 3.57, 3.63 

driné 6.78 

drincan 6.57, pret.pl. druncon 6.56 

dritan 6.46 

drohtnian 3.61n2 

droht(n)op 3.61n2 

drigian 6.130, pres.3sg. dryged, 
pret.3sg. drigde 6.120. 
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drisian, pres.part. drisende 6.112 

dry 2.57n4, pl. dryas 6.153 

dryg(e)an 6.102, 6.130 

dryge 4.32 

dryht 2.67 

dryicge 2.83 

drypan 6.83 

dryre 2.57a 

difan 6.48 

dugan see déag 

dugup 2.36c&n5, 3.101, infl. 
dugupe 3.101, dat.pl. dugbum 
3.101n1 

*dung 2.111, dat.sg. ding 2.111n10 

durhere 2.25n1, 3.37, -heri 2.25 

*durran see dear(r) 

duru 2.72n1, 2.73c, 3.58n3, 3.119(3), 
gen.sg. dure 3.120n1, dat.sg. dyre 
2.73n7, 3.119(3), dure, duru 
3.119n7, nom.pl. dyru 2.73n7, 
3.119(3), dyran 3.119(3), duran 
3.119n9 

durustod 2.114 

*dwelan, pa.part. gedwolen 6.60&n2 

dwellan, dwelian, pret.3sg. dwelede, 
-ode 6.100a 

dwinan 6.46, -dwinan 6.44 

dwolian 6.120 

gedwyld 2.64 

dydan 6.93 

dyglan 6.96n3 

dygol (a, ie, io), nom.acc.fem. diohla 
4.20 

dyne 2.57a, 3.41, (ge)dyne 2.64n1, 
3.41, dyn(n) 3.41&n2 

dynnan 6.103 

gedyre 2.64 

dyrne 4.32, acc.sg.masc. dyrne 4.34, 
4.35&n2 

gedyrstlec(e)an 6.102 

dys(e)gian 6.115 

dysig 4.44c, 4.46 


éa 2.111, 3.114, 3.127, gen.sg. ie, éas 
2.111n10, 3.127n9, dat.sg. éae, 
éz, €e 3.127n9, ie, nom.pl. 
éan 2.111n10, 3.114n1, 
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nom.acc.gen.pl. éa, dat.pl. éam, 
éaum 2.111n10, 3.127 

éacen pa.part. 6.76 

éaden pa.part. 6.76 

éadig 4.46, nom.sg.fem. éadigu 
3.64n2, 3.68n1, dat.pl. éadigum 
4.46 

Eadwinis gen.sg. 2.62 

eafora 2.81a 

éage 2.81b, 3.2(3), 6.130n6, égo 
3.108, paradigm 2.80, acc.sg. ége 
3.108, nom.pl. éagon 3.107, 
acc.pl. éagean 2.80n1, gen.pl. 
éagna 2.86, 3.107, éagona, 
-ana 3.107, éagan 3.107n1 

eahta, ehtowe, ehtuwe 4.87&n6 

eahtian 6.120 

eahtopa 4.90 

eald, ald 4.68, comp. yldra, ieldra, 
zldra, sup. yldest, ieldest, 
zldest 4.68, yldost, yldsta 
4.69(2), ieldstena 4.69n8, 
yldst 4.69n9 

ealdian 6.130 

ealdor life 3.65 

ealdor prince 3.57a, 3.65, dat.sg. 
aldor 3.10n1 

*ealdorlegu 2.66 

*ealdorneru 2.66 

ealh 3.25 

eall 1.4, 4.1, nom.acc.pl.neut. ealle 
4.16 

ealu 2.103, gen.dat.sg. ealod, gen.pl. 
ealoda 2.103 

éar 2.100 

eard 2.73b, 3.119(2), gen.sg. eardes, 
dat.sg. earde 3.119n7 

eardian 6.120 

éare 2.81, 3.108, nom.pl. éaron 3.107 

earfepe (adj.) 4.32n1 

earfop, earfep (noun) 4.32n1, nom.pl. 
earfepu 4.32n1 

earfodlic 4.52&n3 

earmian 6.130 

earnian 6.120 

earu 4.38n2 

éast 4.74 


éastre 2.87, nom.pl. éastron 2.87, 
3.107, éastru, éastro 2.87 

éabe 4.78, comp. yp, éap, sup. ypost, 
éapost 4.78 

éadmédan 6.93 

ebolsungas nom.acc.pl. 3.78n3 

ébyl(g)du see ebylgdu 

ece 2.57a 

éce 4.32 

ecg 2.46a 

Eegpéo 2.32n1 

écness 2.46 

edcwician, pret.3sg. geedcucade 6.113 

geedlec(e)an 6.131, pres.3sg. gehydléct 
6.131 

efen 4.44a 

geefenl&c(e)an 6.102, pa.part. 
geefenleht 6.102 

efes 2.36c, 3.101 

ef(e)sian 6.120 

efnan (2), pret.3sg. efnde, geefnade 
6.96 

efstan 6.93 

ege 2.57a, 2.69 

egenu 2.36n10, 3.102n2 

eg(e)sian 6.120 

Egipte 2.70 

eglan 6.96n2 

egle 4.8 

éhtan 6.93 

éhtend(e) nom.acc.pl. 2.108 

elcian, pres.3sg. ieldcad 6.120 

ele 2.57a 

eletrés gen.sg. 3.47 

ellen 3.57a 

eln 2.36c, 3.103&n1 

elran dat.sg.masc. 4.74n7 

ende 2.20a, 2.24, 3.32-3, 4.31, 4.35, 
paradigm 2.19, gen.sg. endes 2.24, 
nom.pl. endas 3.33, gen.pl. enda 
2.61 

geendebyrdan 6.93 

endemes 2.106 

endian 6.120 

endleofan 4.87 

endleofta, -lefta, -lyfta, enlefta 4.90, 
zllefta, ellefta 4.90n4 


endunge 3.79 

enge 4.8 

engel 2.12a, engl 3.65 

Engle 3.3(3), paradigm 2.70 

engu 2.88 

ent 2.57b 

eodor 3.59a 

eofor 3.59a 

eoh 3.25, nom.pl. éos 3.25 

éoh see iw 

eorpe 2.81c, acc.sg. eordu 2.86 

eosol 3.59a 

eoten, gen.dat.pl. eotena, eotenum 
2.70n5 

Eotena, Eotenum gen.dat.pl. 2.70n5 

éow see bu 

éower, gen.sg. coweres 3.64n1 

eowode 3.32n2 

erian 6.103 

ermdu see yrmp(u) 

esne 2.20 

ést 2.67 

etan (eo) 6.64&n2, pres.sg. ites 6.16, 
pret.3sg. et 6.59n4, et, gieet 
6.64n2, pa.part. -eotone 6.29, 
infl.inf. to eotenne 6.6n2 

édel 3.57a, 3.65-6, épl 3.65, gen.sg. 
édeles 3.64, dat.sg. dédel 3.10 

ewe (eo) 2.46n2 


gefa 2.81a, 3.114, paradigm 3.111 

facn 3.58b, instr.sg. facni 2.17 

fagegas pres.3sg. 6.119n1 

fah 4.26 

fal(o)d 3.59a, 3.68&n4, 3.71 

fandian 6.120 

faran 6.2, 6.68, principal parts 6.65, 
pres.2sg. feerst 6.65, 3sg. fer(e)d 
6.12, 6.65, fer(e)d 6.12, pres.part. 
farende 6.2, pa.part. faren, infl.inf. 
to faranne 

farop 3.59a 

faru 2.36a, 3.83, acc.gen.dat.sg. fare 
3.83, dat.sg. -faerae 3.83 

fade 12.116, fadu 3.106 

feec 3.14 

faecele 2.83, 3.116 
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fecne 4.32, 4.34, acc.sg.masc. f&cne 
4.34 

feeder, feder 2.948&n1, 3.3n2, 3.68n3, 
paradigm 2.91, gen.sg. feadur, 
-fadur 2.94, 2.99n2, feeder, faed(e)res 
3.68n3, dat.sg. feeder 2.93, 
3.68n3, feder 3.68n3, nom.pl. 
faederas 2.93, faderas, fadero 
3.68n3, nom.gen.pl. feddra(s) 
2.94, dat.pl. feadrum 2.94n1 

feege 6.120 

feegen 4.44b, 4.49 

feeg(e)nian 6.62, 6.120 

feeger 4.44a, féger 4.44n1, 4.50, infl. 
fegre 4.50 

fehpo 3.98 

feereld 2.73b, 3.61, 3.119(2), gen.sg. 
ferelta 2.73n5 

feest 6.120 

feestan 6.93, 6.130, pa.part. -fest 
6.93n2 

feesten fast 2.21, 3.40, 3.62, gen.sg. 
feestenes 3.40 

feesten fortress 2.21, 3.40, 3.62 

feestnian 6.120 

feet (e) 3.14, 3.16, nom.pl. featu 3.16 

fetan 6.93 

fztt, nom.acc.pl. fétto 4.20 

feepm 3.60a, dat.sg. fedm 3.60n3 

féa, nom.acc.pl. féawa 4.17n1 

geféa 2.81a, 2.87n3, 3.114, acc.sg. 
geféa 3.112 

fealdan (a) 6.76 

feallan (a) 6.30, 6.76, pres.3sg. 
feld 6.12, fallet 6.18, pret.3sg. 
féoll 6.70, pa.part. -feallenu 
4.17n2 

fealu 4.38 

fearh 3.25 

gefearh 4.30n1 

fédan (&) 6.93, pret.3sg. -feddz 6.82, 
pl. gefoédon 6.93 

gefés (6) 2.64, 2.69 

fégan 6.102 

fela 1.4, 2.4n3, 2.71, 4.1n2, 4.17n1, 
5.33, feolu, feolo 2.3n4, 2.71, 
5.33, feala, feola 5.33n1 
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feld 2.72n1, 3.119(2), dat.sg. felda, 
felde 3.119(2-3), feldan 3.119n8 

feng 2.57b 

féogan 6.119, 6.130, pres.ind.3sg. f€00 
6.148, pl. fi(g)ad, pret.3sg. fiede, 
fiode, pl. fiedon, fiodon 6.119 

feoh 2.71, 3.25 

feoht 2.36b 

feohtan 6.34n1, 6.57, principal parts 
6.51&n1, pret.subj.pl. fuhte 6.24 

féolan 6.41, 6.57b, principal parts 
6.41, 6.51, pres.3sg. -filed, subj.sg. 
féle, -féla, pret.ind.pl. -félun, 
pa.part -folen 6.41 

geféon 6.13, giféaga 6.62n2, 6.116, 
principal parts 6.62, pres.3sg. 
gefiht 6.13, 6.40, gefihd, gefid 
6.40, pret.pl. gefégon 6.62 

féond 2.104n1, 2.106, 3.122, 3.126, 
dat.sg. feonde 3.126&n2, 
nom.acc.pl. fiondas 2.108n3, 
féondas 3.126&n3, gen.dat.pl. 
fienda, fiendum 2.108n6 

feorh 3.25, nom.pl. feorh 3.27n2 

feorr (adj.), comp. fyrra, firra, sup. 
fyrrest 4.73&n1 

feorr (adv.), comp. fyrr, sup. fyrrest 
4.78 

feorsian 6.120 

feorpa 4.90 

feordungas acc.pl. 3.78n3 

féower 4.87, paradigm 4.87 

geféra 2.81a 

féran 6.74, 6.82, 6.103, paradigm 
6.80, pa.part. -féred(ne), -férdum 
6.82 

ferele 2.83 

ferian 6.103 

férscipe 2.58 

gefetan 6.64 

feter 2.36c3.102, dat.pl. (-)fet(e)rum 
3.102&n3 

fetian, gefatian, pres.pl. fatas, subj.sg. 
fatige 6.130 

feber 2.36c, 3.102, gen.pl. fep(e)ra 
2.36c, dat.pl. (-)fep(e)rum 3.102n3 

féurstod 2.114 


ficbéom(e) dat.sg. 3.10n1 

fif 4.87, infl. fifu 4.87n2 

fifhund(red) 4.89&n5 

fifele 2.83 

fifta 4.90 

findan 6.13f, 6.57, pres.3sg. fint 6.13f, 
pret.2sg. fundest, 3sg. funde 
6.57n17 

finger 3.56, 3.63, 3.65, paradigm 3.58, 
gen.sg. fingeres 3.58, 3.65, dat.sg. 
fingre, acc.pl. fingeras 3.65 

fir(e)n 2.36c 

fiscflodu 2.77 

fisénop 3.61n2, fiscop 3.61 

fidelestre 2.83 

fixen 2.47(2) 

fla 2.81b, 3.115, flan 3.115n1 

flah 4.26 

flés¢ 3.32, paradigm 2.63 

fléscness 2.47(1) 

fléa(h) albugo 3.25, 3.114&n2 

fléa(h) flea 3.25&n3, 3.114&n2 

fléan 6.66 

fléogan 6.13h, 6.49-50, principal parts 
6.47, pres.1sg. fligu 6.47, 3sg. 
flihd 6.13h, pl. flé06, pret.3sg. 
fléah 6.47, 6.66, fléag 6.66 

*fleohtan, pa.part. flohten 6.57b&n11 

fléon 6.38, fléogan 6.49, principal 
parts 6.38, 6.49, pres.1sg. fléom 
6.40, 3sg. fliid 6.40, 6.49, -flid 
6.40, pl. fléod, fléap 6.49, subj.sg. 
flii 6.49, pret.ind.3sg. flaeh 6.47, 
pres.part. fléonde, fléende 6.49 

fléotan 6.50 

fléti nom.pl. 2.68 

flicée 2.20n2 

flitan 6.46 

flocan 6.76 

flod 2.73b8cn6, 3.119(2)&n5S, dat.sg. 
fldde 3.119n7 

flor 2.73d, 3.119(4), dat.sg. flore, flora 
3.119(4) 

flota 2.81a 

flowan 6.76, pret.3sg. fléow 6.70 

flygan 6.49, pa.part. -fligd 6.49n1 

flyge 2.57a 


flyman 6.103 

flys 2.64 

fneed, fnzs 3.14 

fodor 3.58b 

fole 2.12b 

Folewinis gen.sg. 2.61n3, 2.62 

folde 2.81b, acc.sg. foldu 2.86 

folgian 6.130 

fon 6.3, 6.70, 6.76, 6.154, -fon 
6.13, foa 6.73, -foon 6.154, 
paradigm 6.38, principal parts 
6.73, pres.1sg. -f6(u) 6.73, 2sg. 
-foést 6.17, 3sg. -foéht 6.13, 
6.40, -fécd 6.13n4, -foed, 
6.7, 6.40, pl. f6 6.7, pret.3sg. 
féng 6.70, imper.sg. foh 6.73, 
pa.part. -fen 6.73, 6.76n14, 
6.155n2 

for 2.36b, 2.79n5 

forcuuolstan 6.52 

ford 2.73b 

fore 4.74, sup. forma, fyrmest, 4.74, 
4.90-1, formest 4.74 

forenyme 2.57a 

forestemma 6.92 

forgeg(e)an 6.103 

forgifness 2.47(1), 3.91, forgifenness 
2.47n2 

forhzef(e)dness 6.122 

forhradian, pres.subj.pl. forhradien 
6.106n2 

forhtian, pres.pl. forhtap 6.110n2, 
pres.part. forhtigende 6.112 

forleges 2.47(3) 

forléosan 6.47, 6.50 

forma see fore 

forod 4.44d 

*forrepan, pa.part. forrepene 
6.64&n6 

forslewan 6.97 

*forswitan 6.5n1 

forp (adj.) 4.74, comp. furpra, sup. 
forpmest 4.74&n6, fyrpmest 
4.74n6 

forp (adv.) 4.77, comp. furpor 4.77 

forpréstan 6.93 

forweorone pa.part. 6.29 
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fot 2.111, 3.3(2), paradigms 2.110, 
3.122, nom.pl. fotas 2.113, 
3.126&n3 

fracop 4.44d 

freetwan 6.97 

freetwe 2.53 

fréa 2.81a, 3.113, acc.sg. fréan 3.113, 
dat.pl. fréaum 3.111 

frécne 4.34, acc.sg.masc. frécne 4.34, 
gen.pl. frécenra 4.34 

frédan 6.93 

fréfr(ijan 6.96, pres.2sg. fréfrest 6.12, 
pret.3sg. fréfrede 6.96 

freme 4.7&n1, 4.33n1 

fremman 6.63, 6.67, 6.82, 6.97, 6.99, 
6.103, 6.106, paradigm 6.80, 
pres.2sg. frem(e)st, 3sg. frem(e)p 
6.81, 6.85, pret.3sg. gefremede 
4.54, fremode 6.88, pa.part. 
fremed(um) 6.82, gefremmed 6.90 

fremu 2.66, 3.77, 4.7n1 

fréo, frig 4.32n1, gen.sg. friges, fréos 
4.32n1 

fréogan 6.119, 6.130n9, gefriega, 
pres.1sg. gefrigu, fria, 2sg. gefréos, 
3sg. gefréad, gefré0d, gifriad, 
gefriod, fréwed, gefriged 6.119, 
fréod 6.148, pl. gefrigad, subj.sg. 
gefréoge, gifrie, pret.ind.3sg. 
fréode, gefréode, gefréade, 
gefriode, gefréde, gefrigade, 
imper.sg. gefréa, gefria, gefrig, 
pres.part. friende, pa.part. gifriad, 
gifriode, gefréouad 6.119 

fréolucu nom.sg.fem. 4.52 

fréond 2.106, 2.107&n1, 3.122, 
3.126, paradigm 2.105, dat.sg. 
friend, frynd 2.108, nom.acc.pl. 
friondas 2.108, fréondas 
3.126&n3 

fréondscipe 2.58 

fréosan 6.13g, 6.50, principal parts 
6.47, pres.3sg. fryst 6.13g 

fretan 6.648&n2 

fri¢gan 6.51n1, 6.57nn4,6, pa.part. 
gefrigen, gefregen, gefregen 
6.57n6, 6.63n3 
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friclan, infl.inf. to friclan 6.27 

frignan, frinan 6.43, 6.46, 6.51n1, 
6.57a&nn4-6, pret.3sg. fran 
6.43, 6.57n5, fregn 6.57n4, 
pl. -frinon, franon 6.57n5, 
frugan 6.57n6, pa.part. gefrinen 
6.57n5 

frid(u) 2.73n3 

frod, gen.sg.fem. frodre 4.14 

frofor 2.36c, 3.104, frofr 2.36c 

frymp 2.37, 3.98 

gefrynd (ie) 2.106 

fugol 3.56, 3.60a, 3.69, 3.71, fugl 
3.71, gen.sg. fugeles 3.63, 
nom.acc.pl. fuglas 3.69 

falian 6.130 

fultum 3.57n3, 3.61 

fultumian 6.129n3 

fulwiht 3.56, 3.61 

fundian 6.120 

furh fir 2.111 

furh furrow 2.111, gen.sg. fire 3.127, 
dat.sg. furh 3.127, gen.pl. (?) fara 
3.127n9 

gefylce 2.21 

fyl(i)g(e)an 6.102, 6.130, principal 
parts 6.102, pres.3sg. fyligd, 
pret.3sg. fyligde 6.102, imper.sg. 
fylge 6.86, see also folgian 

fyll 2.57b 

fyllan fell (ie, e) 6.92 

fyllan fill 6.92, 6.103, pres.1sg. 
fylle, 3sg. fyl(1)6 6.92, pret.3sg. 
gefyllde 6.91, pa.part. fylled 
6.92 

fyll(u) 2.88, 2.90 

fylstan 6.93 

fylp 2.37 

gefynd (ie) 2.106 

fyr 2.12b 

fyrd 2.67 

fyrmest see fore 

fyrn 4.33n1 

fyrs 2.57b 

fyrst 2.57b 

fysan 6.103, pret.3sg. fysde 6.83 

fyst 2.67 


gad 2.36b 

galan 6.68 

gamela wk. 4.2 

gamen 3.59b 

gan 1.10, 6.76n11, 6.145, 6.154, 
6.156-9, ge 6.159, paradigm 
6.156, pres.1sg. gae, gaz, -gan, 
ge 6.159, 2sg. gest 6.156, -gezstu 
6.159, 3sg. g#0 6.156, gaas, gaes, 
gazes, g&0, g&s 6.159, pl. gd 6.7, 
6.156, g#5 6.159, subj.sg. -gae 
6.159, pret.ind.3sg. Gode 6.76n11, 
6.156&n1, 6.158, éade 6.158, pl. 
éodon 6.158n2, impersg. -gaa, 
pa.part. gegan, geéad 6.159 

gangan 6.70, 6.76, 6.156, geonga, 
pres.pl. iongap 6.76n11, pret.3sg. 
géong 6.70, 6.76n11, giong 
6.76n11, gang 6.76nn10-11, 
gieng, subj.sg. genge 6.76n11, 
impersg. geong 6.76n11, pa.part. 
gegongen, giéad 6.76n11, see also 
geng(e)an 

ganian, pres.part. ganaende 6.112 

gast 2.12b 

gat 2.111, gen.sg. gate 3.127, gen.pl. 
geztena 3.127 

ge see pu 

gealga, galga 2.81a, acc.sg. galgu 2.86 

géar (€) 2.12b, loc.sg. géri 2.17n2 

gearcian 6.120 

Gearomonne dat.sg. 2.111n3 

gearu 4.38, 4.60d, 6.120, def. gearwa 
4.59-60d, paradigm 4.38 (indef.), 
infl. gear(u)we 4.39&n1, gearowe, 
acc.sg.masc. gearone 4.39, gen.pl. 
gearra, dat.pl. gearwum 4.60n1, 
comp. gearora 4.65, gearwre, 
gearuwre 4.65n4, sup. gearwost, 
-esta 4.65 

gearwe 4.65n4 

gearwian 6.120, pres.1sg. gearwigu 
6.110n1 

geat 3.18, 3.20, nom.pl. gatu 3.18, 
3.20, geatu 3.20 

geatwe 2.53, dat.pl. geatum 2.54n1 

gémunge 3.79 


geng(e)an 6.75, pret.3sg. gende 6.91, 
see also gangan 

geogup 2.36c&n5, 3.101 

geoguphadness 2.47(1) 

geolu 4.38 

geond 4.83n3 

geong, iung 4.68-9, gung, ging 
4.69(1), comp. gingra 4.68-9, 
giongra, geongra, iungra, gungra, 
gingrum 4.69(1), ging 4.69n2, 
sup. gingest 4.68-9, geongest, 
gungest 4.69(1), gingsta 4.69(2), 
gingst 4.69nn8-9 

geonre dat.sg.fem. 4.83, 5.3n1 

géopan 6.50 

géotan 6.50 

gifre 4.32, 4.34, dat.sg.fem. gif(er)re 
4.34 

aig, giw 3.44 

ginan 6.46 

ginian (eo) 6.114, 6.130, pres.3sg. 
geonad 6.114, pres.part. 
geongendi 6.129n4 

gitsian 6.120 

giwian, giuge, pres.1sg. giuge, pl. 
givgad, pret.3sg. giude 6.130 

gled 4.22, acc.pl.masc. glede, 
dat.sg.masc. gladum 4.24n1 

glam 2.57b 

glea(w) 4.40&n2, comp. gléawra, sup. 
gléawost, -esta 4.65 

gléd 2.67 

glendran 6.96n3 

gleng(e)an 6.103 

glésan 6.103 

glidan 6.46 

glig, gliw 3.44 

glof 2.36b 

gloria 3.105 

gnagan 6.68 

gnidan 6.46 

gnornian, pres.part. gnornende 6.112 

god 2.12a 

god 4.64(2), gen.dat.sg.fem. gddere, 
gen.pl. godera 4.17, comp. bet(e)ra 
4.64(2), beteran 4.61, bet(t)ra 
4.71, sélra, sella 4.64(2), sup. 
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bet(e)st, best 4.64(2), betst 4.71, 
bet(e)sta(n) 4.71n1, betost 4.71n2, 
sélest 4.64(2), sélost, -ust 4.71n2 

goddénd 2.106n2 

godspell 2.12b 

*edg(e)an 6.118, pres.3sg. g0ad, gx&d, 
gep, pres.part. goiende 6.118 

gos 2.111, 3.127&n6, dat.sg. gose 
3.127 

grafan 6.68 

grapian 6.120 

gredig 4.46 

gremman 6.103 

gréne 4.32, 4.34, acc.sg. masc. grénne 
4.34 

gréotan 6.50 

grétan 6.93 

grimman 6.57e 

grimsian 6.120 

grindan 6.57e, pa.part. Segrundene 
4.47n4 

gripan 6.44, 6.46, gegrioppa, infl.inf. 
to grioppanne 6.44 

gripe 2.57a 

grat 2.111, dat.sg. grit 3.127 

gryllan (ie) 6.100n2 

gegrynd 2.64 

gryre 2.57a 

gryt(t)ra comp. 4.70 

guma 3.2(3), paradigm 2.80 

gudgetawum dat.pl. 6.117n1 

gydd, instrsg. geddi 2.25n5 

gyden 2.47(2), gydenu 2.47n4, gen.pl. 
gydena 3.91(2) 

gyfan (ie, i, e, eo) 6.12, 6.64, principal 
parts 6.61, pres.3sg. gyfed 6.12, 
pret.3sg. -geaf, -gaef 6.61, pl. 
géafon 6.58n3, pa.part gibaen 
6.29 

gyfu (e, eo, i, ie, io) 2.36a, 2.38, 2.40, 
2.73n3, 3.2(2), 3.75, 3.81&n1, 
3.86, 3.95, gefe 3.80, geofu 
3.86n1, 3.87, paradigms 2.35, 
3.81, acc.sg. gifu 3.75, acc.dat.sg. 
geofu 3.87, gen.sg. geafe, gefes 
3.87n1, nom.pl. giofa 3.80, gefe 
3.87, acc.pl. geofe 3.87n2, gen.pl. 
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gifena 3.75, dat.pl. ge(o)fum 
3.86n1, 3.87, gyfum 4.67 

gyldan (ie, i, e) 6.57d, principal parts 
6.50, pres.1sg. -geldig 6.14, 2sg. 
-gelts 6.17, 3sg. gilded 6.16 

gyldan 6.93 

gylden 4.44b, 4.49, dat.pl. gyld(e)num 
4.62n4, 6.113n1 

gyllan (ie, e) 6.57d 

gylpan (ie, e) 6.57d, pres.3sg. gelpd 
6.16 

gylt 2.57b 

gyltig 4.46 

gyman (ie, é) 6.103 

gyrd (ie) 2.46n1, 2.49, 3.96-7, 
paradigm 2.45 

gyrdan 6.93, pa.part. -gyrdeno, 
-gyrded 6.87 

gyrdels 3.61 

gyrnan (ie, e) 6.103 

gyrran (ie) 6.55, pres.1sg. gyrre, 
pret.pl. gurron 6.55 

gyrwan 6.97, gerwigan, pres.2sg. 
gyrwast 6.97n7, 3sg. gyr(w)ed 
6.97, pret.3sg. gered 6.82, 
gyr(w)ede, pa.part. -geruuid 6.97 

gyst 2.57b 

gyte 2.57a 


habban 4.17n2, 6.2n4, 6.120, 6.125, 
6.129&n1, neg. nabban 6.128, 
6.151, paradigm 6.122, pres.1sg. 
hafo, 2sg. hafast, hefest, 3sg. 
heefes, hafad, hzfed, imper.sg. 
hafa 6.125, pa.part. (-)hzfed 
6.122, hefd 6.124, neg. genefd 
6.128 

hacele 2.83, 3.116, acc.sg. hecla 3.116 

had 2.73b, 3.119(2), gen.sg. hades, 
dat.sg. hade 3.119n7 

hafenian 6.120 

hafoc 3.59a 

halgian 6.104, 6.115, 6.120 

halig 4.44c, 4.46, 4.60e, 6.104, 
paradigm 4.46 (indef.), infl. 
hal(i)ge(s) 4.46-8, 6.113n1, 
nom.sg.fem.&cneut. hal(i)ge 


4.46n1, gen.pl. halgan 4.59, comp. 
haligra, sup. halgost, -esta 4.65 

halor 2.100 

halwende 4.32d 

ham 2.18, dat.sg. hame 2.18n1 

hamor 3.59a 

hana 2.81a 

hand 2.72n1, 2.73, 2.76, 3.3(1), 
3.117, 3.119(4), paradigms 2.72, 
3.117, dat.sg. hande 3.119(4) 

hangian 6.130 

hassuc 3.57a 

hasu 4.38 

hatan 6.13f, 6.70n5, 6.71, 6.76, 
6.140b, pres.1sg. hato 6.11, 3sg. 
h&t(t) 6.13f, hetd 6.13, pret.2sg. 
hehtes, 3sg. geheht, het (?) 
6.16&n1, 6.71&n3, hét 6.16n1, 
6.70&n2, 6.71&n2, passive hatte, 
hatton 6.2 

hatian 6.130 

hatwende 4.32d 

heef 3.14 

heeftan 6.93 

heeften 2.47(2) 

hzftnian 6.3 

hegtes(s) 2.47(3), 3.91&(3) 

hel 2.64 

hzlan 6.79, 6.103, pret.3sg. helde 
6.79 

hzlend 2.106 

hele(p), nom.pl. helep, hzlepas, 
helepbe, gen.pl. hzlepa, dat.pl. 
helepum 2.103 

hzl(u) 2.36, 2.88, 2.90 

hzman 6.103 

h&med 3.57b, 3.66, nom.acc.pl. 
hemedru 3.53n3 

hesel 3.60a, 3.71 

hest 2.67 

hztan 6.93 

heteru 2.100 

hetu 2.88, hete 2.89n2 

hzpen 4.44b, 4.49 

h&denscipe 2.58 

he 1.8, 5.14, 5.16, 5.17(1), paradigms 
5.15, 5.17(2), nom.sg.neut hit 1.8, 


5.14, fem. héo 1.8, 5.14, 5.17, hio 
5.17(2)8&n1, acc.sg.fem. hi 
5.17(1), hia, hie 5.17(2), 
gen.sg.masc.neut. his, hys 5.17(3), 
dat.sg.masc.neut. him, hym 
5.17(3), fem. hir(e) 5.17(4), 
nom.acc.pl hi, héo, hio, hia, etc. 
5.17&nn1-3, he, hy 5.17n6, 
hie 5.17&nn1-3, 6.148&n2, 
gen.pl. heora 5.17(4), heara, 
hiore, hiora, etc. 5.17n4, dat.pl. 
him, heom 5.17(4)&n5 

héafod 2.12b, 2.15, 2.99, 3.56, 
3.65-6, 3.72, paradigm 3.57, 
gen.sg. héafdes 3.63, loc.sg. 
héafdum 2.17n4, nom.pl. héafdu 
2.15, 3.54, 3.64, 6.14n3, héafda 
3.9n5, héafudu 3.64, héafud 3.64, 
héafod(u) 6.14n3 

héah (adj.) 4.26, 4.28-9, 4.42, 4.60b, 
4.69(1), 4.73n1, 6.118, héh 4.69n7, 
def. héaga 4.60b, paradigms 
4.26-7 (indef.), nom.sg.fem. 
héa 4.27-8, 4.42a, héah 4.29n2, 
acc.sg.masc. héahne 4.27-9, 
héa(n)ne, gen.sg.masc.neut. héas, 
gen.dat.sg.fem. héare 4.27, héagre, 
héahre 4.29, acc.pl. héah 4.27, 
neut. héa 4.42a, gen.pl. héara 
4.27, dat.pl. héagum 4.29, comp. 
hyrra 4.68&n1, hierra, 4.68-9, 
héarra 4.69n3, héra 4.69n7, sup. 
hyhst, hiehst 4.68-9, héahst, héhst, 
héxt 4.69(1), heagost 4.69n6, 
hé(i)st 4.69n7, hyhsta 6.14n1 

héah (adv.) 4.78, comp. héar, héaor, 
sup. hyhst 4.78 

heal 2.36b 

healdan (a) 6.13b, 6.76, pres.2sg. 
hyl(t)st 6.13b, haldes, 3sg. halded 
6.15, pa.part. geheald(e)ne 4.54 

healf, acc.pl. halbae 2.44 

healh 3.25 

héan exalt 6.99n6, 6.116, pres.pl. héap 
6.116, pret.3sg. héade (?) 
6.116n2, pa.part. gehéad 6.99n6, 
6.116&n3 
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heard 4.8, def. hearda 4.59 

hearde 4.77, comp. heardor, sup. 
heardost 4.77 

heardszlnesse 3.91(1) 

hearg 2.73b, nom.acc.pl. heargas 
3.119n7 

hearpe 2.81b 

hearpestre 2.83 

héawan 6.76 

hebban 6.37, 6.68, 6.125, paradigm 
6.37, principal parts 6.67, 
pret.3sg. hefde, pa.part. -hefed 
6.67n1, -hefen, -hofen(e) 6.67n2 

*hecgan 6.103 

hefe 2.57a 

hef(e)gian 6.114 

hefig 4.44c, 4.46, nom.sg.fem. hefig 
3.68n1 

hég(e)an 6.98n4, 6.116 

hege 2.57a 

helan 6.60 

hell 2.46, hel 3.90 

hellan 6.103 

help 3.75, gen.sg. helpes 3.75 

helpan 6.12, 6.30, 6.57c, principal 
parts 6.51, pres.2sg. hilpst 6.12, 
pa.part. holpen 6.30 

hemepe 3.32n2 

hengen 2.47(2) 

hengest 3.61 

henn 2.46a 

héofan 6.76n18, pret.3sg. héof 6.76, 
héofde 6.76n18, pres.part. 
hiofende 6.76n18 

heofon 2.12a, 3.59a, 3.68, 3.71, 
heofen 3.68, nom.acc.pl. 
heof(e)nas 3.68, dat.pl. 
heof(e)num, heofenan 3.9, 3.68 

heofonlié 4.52n4, nom.acc.pl.neut. 
heofonlicu 4.52n4 

heor(o)t 3.68, nom.acc.pl. heortas 3.68 

heorte 2.81c&n1 

heoru 2.73a 

here 2.20a, 2.25, 3.32, 3.36-7, 3.42n2, 
paradigm 2.19, gen.sg. herges, 
heres 2.24, dat.sg. here 3.38, 
nom.pl. her(i)gas 2.24, 3.36&n1, 
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3.42&n2, heras 3.36, dat.pl. 
hergum 3.38 

her(e)gian 6.115, 6.118n2, hergean, 
pret.3sg. hergeade 6.106n1, 
6.118n2, gehergead 6.118n2 

herenis 6.90 

herian 6.103 

hete 2.57a, 2.69 

hettend 2.106, 3.3(3), 6.130, paradigm 
2.105 

hid hide of land 2.36 

higian 6.115 

hild 2.46b 

hilt (e) 2.64, 2.69 

hind 2.46b 

Hiordi 2.25 

hiwan, higan 3.116, gen.pl. higna 
3.108 

hiwreden 2.47n7 

hladan 6.68 

hlaf 2.12a, nom.pl. hlafo 3.10 

hlaford 2.12a, 3.61 

hlaw (2) 2.28b&nn4—-5 

hlzfdige 2.83n5 

hlestan 6.93 

hleahtor 3.58a, 6.67n4 

hléapan 2.83n1, 6.76, pret.3sg. hléop 
6.70n2 

hléapestre 2.83&n1 

*hlecan, pres.pl. hlecad, pa.part. 
-hlocene 6.608&n3 

hléotan 6.50 

hléodrian, pres.part. hléodendri 6.112 

hléo(w) shelter 2.28b, 3.468&n4, 
dat.sg. hléo 3.46n4 

*hléow warm 4.40, comp. gehliuran 
4.70 

hlidan 6.46 

hlihhan (y, ie, e, 2) 6.67n3, hlahan, 
hlehhan 6.67n4, principal parts 
6.65, 6.67, pres.ind.pl. hlahad 
6.67n4, pret.3sg. hloh, hlog 6.65 

hlimman 6.57e, pres.3sg. hlimmith 
6.18 

hlinian 6.114, 6.130, pres.1sg. -hlingo 
6.130, pres.part. -hliniendae 
6.112, (-)hlingende, -ne 6.129n4 


hlowan 6.76 

hlat(t)or 4.44a, 4.50&nn1,3 

gehlyd 2.64 

hlydan 6.93 

hlynnan 6.103 

hlystan 6.93 

hlywan (€0) 6.97&n3, 6.98n1, 
pres.3sg. gehly¥w0 6.97, pl. hléod 
6.97n3, subj.sg. gehlywe 6.97, 
pret.ind.3sg. gehlyde (?) 6.97n1 

hnzgan 6.98, 6.118n2, pret.3sg. 
gehnzgde, gehnéde 6.98 

gehn&st (a) 2.64, 2.69 

hnéaw 4.40 

hnesé(e) 4.8, infl. hnisca 4.8 

hnigan 6.46 

hnipian 6.114 

gehnisc(e)an 6.91, pret.pl. gehnistun 
6.91 

hnitan 6.46 

hnitu 2.111, 3.124&n2, nom.acc.pl. 
hnite 2.111n11 

hnutehule 2.113n3 

hnutu 2.111, 3.3(2), 3.119(3), 3.124, 
paradigm 2.110, dat.sg. -hnyte 
3.124&n3, nom.pl. hnyte 3.124, 
gen.pl. hnutena 3.127, hnuta, 
dat.pl. hnutum 3.124 

hocede 4.32b 

*hocor 2.100, dat.sg. hocore 2.100n2 

hocorwyrde 2.100n2 

hogian see hy¢g(e)an 

hoh 3.25, gen.pl. hoa 3.26n3 

holh 3.25, 3.29, 4.26n6 

holian 6.120, 6.130 

hon 6.70, 6.76, principal parts 6.73, 
pret.3sg. héng 6.70 

hopian 6.120 

horh 3.25, 3.29, gen.sg. hores 3.29, 
gen.dat.sg. horwe(s), nom.pl. 
horas 3.29, dat.pl. horgum, 
horhgum 3.29&n2 

hors(c)hwelum dat.pl. 3.15n1 

hrace 3.116, hraecae 3.109, hreeca 
3.116 

hrade (e) 4.24 

hraw (2) 2.28b&n5, 3.43 


hraed (e) 4.22, 4.24; see also hrade 

href(e)n 3.60a 

hregl, instr.sg. hraecli, hregli 2.17 

hréaw 4.40 

hreddan 6.88n2, 6.93, pres.3sg. -hret 
6.93, pret.3sg. hredde 6.88n2 

hréodan 6.50, pa.part. hroden 6.50n2 

hréoh 4.26 

hréosan 6.47, 6.50 

hréow 2.54, 3.94 

gehréow 2.28b 

hréowan 6.50, pres.3sg. hréow 6.50n3 

hréd 2.64, 2.101 

hrimpan, rimpan 6.57e 

hrinan 6.44, 6.46 

hrindan 6.57e 

hrine 2.57a 

hring(e)an 6.103 

hringede 4.32b 

hris(i)l 3.58b&n4 

hrissan 6.103, hrisian 6.28, pres.part. 
risaendi 6.28 

hriper 2.100, nom.pl. hryderu, hrideru 
2.100 

hropan 6.76 

hropor 2.100, 2.101 

hrise 2.81b 

hritan 6.48 

hrycg 2.20 

hryre 2.57a 

hulic 5.21, hulig 5.21n3, infl. huluco, 
hulucu 5.21n3 

Humbre, acc.sg. Humbrae 2.42 

hund dog 2.12a 

hund hundred 4.87, 4.89n2, 4.90, 
hundred, hundred 4.89n2 

hundseofontig 4.89&n2, dat. 
unseofuntigum 4.89n4 

hundtéontig 4.89 

hundtwelftig 4.89 

hundtwéontig 4.89n3 

hungrig 4.46 

huntop 3.61 

his 2.12b 

has(e)l 3.58b, 3.65, hisul 3.65 

hisincel 3.57b 

gehusscipe 2.62 
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hwa 1.8, 5.8n2, 5.16n1, 5.20&n2, 
5.34, gehwa 5.35, paradigm 5.19, 
nom.neut. hweet 1.8, 5.20, 
huz(t)d 5.20, acc.masc.fem. 
hwone, hwane, hwene 5.8n2, 
5.20, gen.dat.fem. gehwére, 
gehware 5.20n1, dat. hwam 5.20, 
instr. hwy, hwon 5.19n1, hwi, 
hwan 5.20 

hwel 3.14, gen.sg. hwezles, hwales 
3.15&nn1,3, dat.pl. -hwelum 
315 

hweet 4.22, 4.60a, paradigm 4.22 
(indef.), dat.sg.masc. hwatum 
4.22, fem. hwetre, gen.pl. hwetra 
4.22n2, comp. hwetra, sup. 
hwatost, -esta 4.65 

hwete 2.20 

hwethwugu 5.36, hwothuoegu, 
huodhuoegu 5.36n3 

hweder, hweder 5.21&n1, 5.34, 
5.38&n5, gehweber 5.35 

hwearfian 6.120 

*hwelan, pres.3sg. (-)hwiled 
6.60&n4 

hweleé (i, y, &, oe) 5.21&n2, 5.34, 
5.38&n5, gehwele 5.35 

hwelung 6.60n4 

hwéne 2.17 

huelchuoene (oe) 5.36 

hweorfan 6.57b 

hwettan 6.93 

hwilchwugu, -hugu, etc. 5.36, infl. 
hueléhwoeges, hwelchwoegu, 
hwelchwoegnu 5.36 

hwinan 6.46 

hwitan 6.93 

hwonne, hwznne, hwenne, hwoenne 
5.8n2 

hwopan 6.76 

*hwosan, pres.3sg. hwést, pl. hw6sad, 
pret.3sg. hwéos 6.76&n21 

hwyrfan 6.103 

hycg(e)an, hogian 6.122, 6.125-6, 
paradigm 6.122, pres.3sg. -hogas, 
-hogad, hygep 6.126, -hyégad 
6.126n1, imper.sg. hyge 6.125, 
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6.129n3, pa.part. (-)hogd 
6.122n1, 6.124, -hogdre 6.122n1 

hyd skin 2.67 

hydan 6.93 

hyf 2.67, nom.acc.pl. hyfi 2.68 

gehygd 2.67 

hyge 2.57a, 2.69n3 

hyhtan 6.93 

gehyld (ea) 2.64, 2.69 

hyldu 2.88 

hyll 2.20, 2.57b, 3.39, 3.90, hyle 
2.57n7, hyl 3.39, gen.sg. hylles 
3.39 

*hylu 2.66 

hynan 6.103, pa.part. gehyned 
6.116n3 

hyngr(i)an 6.96, pret.3sg. hyngrede, 
-ade 6.96 

hypan 6.83 

hype 2.57a 

hyran (ie, €) 6.103, pres.2sg. gehérs 
6.15-16, pret.3sg. gehyrede 
6.82n1, imper.sg. gehér(e) 6.86 

hyrdan 6.93 

hyrde 2.20 

hyrling 3.61 

hyrnet 2.47(4), 3.91&(4), 3.102n2, 
hirnitu 2.47(4), 2.49, 3.102n2 

hyrst 2.67 

hyrstan equip 6.93 

hyrstan (ie) fry 6.93 

hyrtan 6.93 

hyrwan 6.97 

hyse 2.57a, 3.41, nom.pl. hys(s)as 
3.41&n1 

hyspan 6.83 


i¢ 1.8, 5.28, neg. nic(¢) 5.23n1, 
paradigm 5.23, ace.sg. me 5.16n1, 
5.23, mec 5.26, du.acc. uncet, 
uncit 5.26&n2, 5.32n2, pl.nom. 
we 5.23, 5.28, 5.31, acc. asié 
5.26&nn1-2, 5.28, gen. tre 5.25, 
5.27, ur, User, Usra 5.27 

idel, nom.sg.fem. idel(u) 3.64nn2-3 

ides 2.36c&n5, 2.47n8 

ig 2.46b 


ilca 5.37 

ile 2.57a, 3.41, ill 3.41 

inne (adj.) 4.64(1), comp. innerra 
4.74, sup. innemest 4.64(1), 4.72, 
4.74 

inne (adv.) 4.77, comp. innor 4.77 

iren (adj.), acc.pl.neut. irenu 3.64n2 

iren (noun) 2.21n3, isern 3.61, gen.pl. 
irenna 2.21n3 

irnan 6.3, 6.57, rinnan 6.51, 6.57e, 
iorna, iernan 6.51, principal 
parts 6.51, pret.3sg. orn, 
earn 6.51 

iw 2.28b, tuu 3.44n3 


lacan 6.70n5, 6.71, 6.76, pret.3sg. 
leolc 6.71&n4, subj.pl. liolcen 
6.71 

lacnian 6.120 

lad 2.36b 

laf 2.36b 

lagu 2.73a 

lamb (0) 2.96, 3.53, lemb 2.96, 
paradigm 2.98, gen.sg. lambes 
3.53, nom.acc.pl. lombur, -or, 
lomberu, -o 2.96, 2.99, 3.55, 
3.64nn2-3, lomb(o)ro 3.55n1, 
lambru 3.54, lombor 3.55&n1, 
gen.pl. lambra 3.53 

land (0) 2.12b 

landbtend (0) 2.104n1 

lang 4.68, 4.70, comp. lengra, sup. 
lengest 4.68, lengsta 4.69(2), 
lengst 4.69n9 

lange, comp. leng, sup. lengest 4.78 

lar 2.36, 2.40, 3.2(2), 3.95, paradigm 
2.35, acc.pl. lare 3.80, gen.pl. 
larena 3.75 

lareow 2.28n1, 3.46, -a 3.46n6 

larleast 2.37 

latteow 2.28n1, 3.46, -a 3.46n6 

ladian 6.120 

leéc(e)an, principal parts 6.100e, 
pa.part. geleaht 6.100n10 

lece 2.20, 6.120 

lédan 6.13f, 6.103, pres.3sg. l&t(t) 
6.13f, pa.part. gel@d(d) 4.55, 


geleded 4.55, 6.93n1, gelédedne 
6.93 

lefan 6.103 

len 2.67 

lénan 6.103 

léran 2.83n1, 6.103, pres.pl. lérat 
6.20 

lérestre 2.83n1 

ls 2.53, 3.92-3, paradigm 2.52, 
nom.acc.pl. léswa 3.92-3, 
lesa 3.93 

lzssa, lest see lytel 

lestan 6.93 

let 4.22, nom.pl.masc. hletto 4.24, 
sup. latest, latemest 4.75 

letan 6.76, pres.3sg. -leted 6.12, 
pret.2sg. -leorte(s) 6.21, 3sg. let 
6.70&n2, 6.71, leort, pl. -leortun 
6.71 

lé0an 6.95 

leppu infl. 3.98 

lzuw, nom.acc.pl. léower, gen.pl. 
léwera 3.53n3 

lewan (é) 6.97&n1, pret.3sg. -léde, 
-leede 6.97n1 

leaden 4.44n2 

léah 3.25, 3.88, acc.sg. leah 3.88n1, 
dat.sg. léage 3.31, 3.88 

léan 6.66 

léanian 6.120 

léasung 2.37, 2.40n1, dat.sg. léasunga 
3.75 

lecc(e)an 6.100b 

lecg(e)an 6.94, 6.101, 6.103, pret.3sg. 
legde, -legde, léde, pl. legdun, 
pa.part. geléd 6.101 

leger 3.60b 

*lemman, pres.pl. lemiad 6.88 

lempet 2.47(4), nom.pl. lempite 2.47(4) 

lendan 6.93 

lendenece 3.57n6 

lendenu nom.pl. 3.57b, acc.pl. lendna 
3.57n7 

leng(e)an 6.103 

leng(u), lengeo 2.88, 2.90 

léo, léa 3.112, 3.115, gen.sg. léas 
3.112, dat.pl. leonum 2.86 
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léod man 2.70n3 

léodan 6.50 

léode people 2.70&n3 

léodscipe 2.58 

léoflice 4.77, comp. léoflicor, sup. 
léoflicost 4.77 

léofosta, -esta sup. 4.66 

léogan 6.13c, 6.50, pres.2sg. lyhst 
6.13c, pres.part. ligende 6.47 

léoht 2.12b 

léon 6.45 

léoran 6.50, 6.130, pa.part. geleorene 
6.50n5 

leornere 2.20 

leornian, pres.subj.pl. geliornigen 
6.130 

léower, léwera see leuw 

lesan 6.64 

lettan 6.93 

lédran 6.96n3 

libban, lifgan 6.129&n1, paradigm 
6.122, pres.1sg. liofo, 2sg. 
leofast, 3sg. leofad 6.125, 
liofad, lifed 6.126, subj.sg. 
lifige 6.127n1, imper.sg. leofa 
6.125, pres.part. lifi(g)endan, 
lifgendum 6.127, libgendes 
6.127n1 

liccettan 6.93 

li¢gan 6.63-4, pres.3sg. -lid 6.63n1, 
pret.pl. lagon 6.58n3, 6.61 

lichama 2.81a 

lician 6.120, 6.130 

lida 2.81a 

lif 2.12b 

lifer 2.36c, 3.101n2, 3.102 

lig 2.57b 

liget 2.21, nom.pl. ligetu 2.47(4) 

lihtan 6.93, pa.part. -lihtad 6.88 

lim, nom.pl. liomu, leomu 3.22, 
gen.pl. liomana 3.23 

limpan 6.57 

linnan 6.57e 

liss 2.46b&n6 

lidan 6.43, 6.46 

lipe 4.32 

lidercian, pret.3sg. lithircadae 6.113 
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lixan, pret.3sg. lixte 

loccian 6.120 

lochwa 5.38 

lochweeder 5.38 

lochwilé 5.38 

locian 6.120, imper.sg. loca 5.38 

lof 2.12b, 6.104 

lofian 6.104, 6.108, 6.120, paradigm 
6.106 

gelome 4.77, comp. gelomor 4.77, 
lomlucor 4.77n2, geldmlicor, sup. 
gelomlicost 4.77n3 

losian, loesi(g)a, pres.1sg. loesge 6.130 

lacan 6.48 

Lufa, Lubo, Luba 2.42 

luf(ijestre 2.83&n1 

lufian 2.83n1, 6.4n1, 6.80, 
6.104-5, 6.120, pres.part. 
lufgendra 6.80, pret.3sg. lufode 
6.105, lufade 6.113, pa.part. 
gelufod 4.56 

lufu 3.758&n1, 3.106, 6.104, lufe 
3.75n1, dat.sg. lufu 3.758&n1, 
3.106 

las 2.111 

lustbere 4.32a 

latan 6.48 

lyfan (ie, 1, €) 6.103, pres.3sg. ge-, 
giléfed 6.19 

lyft 2.57b&n8, 2.67 

lyge 2.57a 

lygen 2.36c, 3.102 

lynis, nom.pl. lynisas 2.47n8 

lyre 2.57a 

lysan 6.103 

lystan 6.93 

Iytel (adj.) 4.44b, 4.49, lyt 4.33n1, 
infl. lytle 4.51, nom.pl.neut. 
lytelu 3.64n2, 3.68n1, 4.48n2, 
4.51, comp. l&ssa, sup. l&st 
4.64(2), 4.71&n2, l&restan, 
lzes(es)tan 4.71 

l¥tel, lyt (adv.) 4.79, comp. l&s 4.79, 
sup. lest, lesest 4.79 

lytig 4.46 

lypre 4.34, acc.sg.masc. lyderne 
4.34-S, gen.pl. lypra 4.34 


macian 6.120, pres.3sg. gemacad, 
pret.3sg. gemacade 6.120n4 

maga 2.73a 

magan see meg 

magu 2.73a, nom.acc.pl. magas 2.73a 

gemah 4.26 

man (0) (pron.) 5.33 

geman (vb.), gemon 6.141n1, 6.144, 
paradigm 6.137, pres.1sg. gemune, 
-u, 2sg. gemanst, Semunst, 
gemynes, 3sg. mon, gemand, 
gemynes, pl. munon 6.138a, pl. 
gemunon 6.34n3, 6.142, subj.sg. 
gemyne 6.137, pl. gemynen, 
pret.ind.2sg. gemundes, 3sg. 
gemyste, imper.sg. gemun(e), 
gemyne, gemona, pl. gemunad, 
-en, -as 6.138a, pa.part. 6.143 

manian 6.120 

manig (0, 2, e) 1.4, 4.1, 4.44c, 
nom.sg.fem. monigu, monig 
3.68n1, 4.48n1, manegu, monigu, 
monigo 4.48, nom.acc.pl.neut. 
monige 4.16, (masc.)fem. 
manega 4.17n1, 4.20 

man(n) (noun) 2.111&n3, 5.33 

manna 2.111n3, acc.sg. mannan 
2.111n3 

manreden 2.47n7 

marubie 3.105 

mattuc 3.57a 

ma0(e)lian, pret.3sg. madelode 6.96n2, 
see also mzdlan 

mapm 3.58a 

mawan 6.76 

méd 2.53, acc.sg. med 3.93n3, 
nom.acc.pl. (-)méda 3.93 

meg 2.69n4, 6.2n4, 6.142, 6.144, 
meg 6.138d, paradigm 6.137, 
pres.2sg. meaht 2.69n4, 
6.138d, miht 6.138d, 6.142, 
meht, meht, pl. megon 6.138d, 
magon 6.142, subj.sg. meige 
6.138d, pret.ind.3sg. mihte 
6.138d, 6.141n1, 6.142, me(a)hte, 
pres.part. megende, magende 
6.138d 


még 3.17, nom.pl. magos 3.11, 
magas, mzgas 3.17 

megden 3.57b, 3.62n1 

megen 3.59b, 3.68, gen.dat.sg. 
meg(e)ne, nom.acc.pl. megen, 
mzg(e)nu, mzgna, gen.pl. megna, 
dat.pl. megnum 3.68, meg(e)num 
3.68n2 

meg(e)p 2.103, acc.gen.dat.sg., 
nom.acc.pl. mzg(e)p, gen.pl. 
megeba, dat.pl. megepum 2.103 

mzgosibb, instr.sg. mégsibbi 2.43n1, 
2.50 

mznan 6.103 

geméne 4.7, 4.33 

mzre 4.32 

mérsian 6.120 

mzr0o 3.72 

meestan 6.93 

medolan 6.96n2, pret.3sg. mélde 
6.96n2, see also mad(e)lian 

mezp(e)l 6.96n2 

mzw 2.57b 

mearh 3.25n4, 3.28-9, 4.30, mear 
3.28n1, mearg 3.31, paradigm 3.25 

mearu 4.38 

méce 2.20 

medu 2.73a, medo 2.73n1, gen.sg. 
medewes, nom.pl. medewa 
3.119(1)&n3 

meduma, -e 4.74 

meeli 2.25 

melcan 6.57c, pres.3sg. milcip 6.15 

meldian 6.120, pret.pl. meldadum 
6.113 

meltan 6.57c 

melu 2.28a 

meng(e)an 6.103 

meni(g)u, menig(e)o 2.37nS, 2.88, 
2.90n1, 3.99 

men(n)en 2.47(2), mennenu 2.47n4 

meol(u)c, mile 2.36c, 2.111, instrsg. 
meolcum, milcum 2.17n4 

meord 2.36b 

mere 2.57a, meri 2.62 

merice 2.25n3, merici 2.25n3, merece 
3.32n2 
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meris¢ 3.61 

metan, principal parts 6.61 

métan 6.93, 6.103, pret.3sg. métte 
6.83 

mete 2.57, 3.41, mett 3.41&n4 

met(e)gian 6.115 

geméting 2.37 

metod 3.56&n1, 3.71, paradigm 3.59 

médig 4.46 

micel 4.44b, 4.498&n1, infl. mic(c)le 
4.49n1, 4.51, nom.sg.fem. micelu, 
micel 3.68n1, comp. mara 
4.64(2), 4.71n2, sup. mest 
4.64(2), 4.71n2, 4.75, mast, 
maast 4.71n2 

micelu 2.88 

micle, comp. ma, m&, sup. mzst 
4.79 

midd 4.7, 4.36, 4.59, def. midda 4.59, 
sup. midemest 4.75 

middangeard 2.12a 

migan 6.46 

miht (ea) 2.67, 2.69n4, nom.acc.pl. 
maecti, mehti 2.68 

mihtig 4.46 

mildheortness 2.46 

milts 2.46b&n6 

miltsian 6.120, 6.129n3 

min 1.8 

mislecum dat.pl. 4.52 

midan 6.43, 6.46 

mod 2.12b 

modig 4.46 

modi(gi)an, pret.3sg. -mddgede 6.113, 
infl.inf. to modgenne 

modor 3.3(3), paradigm 2.91, gen.sg. 
moéder 2.93n2, dat.sg. méder 
2.93, nom.pl. modra 

modrige 2.83 

mona 2.81a 

monab, nom.pl. monap, monbas 
2.103 

morgen 2.18, loc.sg. mergen 2.18n3 

mot 6.140a, 6.144, paradigm 6.139, 
pres.2sg. most, pl. moto, pret.3sg. 
moste 6.140a, pl. mdstun, -on 
6.140a 
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muga, muwa 3.116 

gemunan see geman 

mundbora 2.83 

murnan 6.36&n1, 6.52, 6.130, 
pret.3sg. murnde, pl. (-)murndan 
6.52, 6.130 

murre 3.105 

mus 2.111, 3.127n6, gen.sg. muse 
3.127 

mup 2.12a 

gemynd 2.67 

gemyndgian 6.115 

gemyndig 4.46 

myne mind 2.57a 

myne necklace 2.57a 

gemyne mindful 4.7, 4.33 

mynecenu 2.47(2), 2.49, 3.102n2 

mynster 2.12b, 2.18, 2.20n1, 
3.57a 

myntan 6.93 

Myrce 2.70 

myrhp 2.37 

myr(i)ge 4.8 

myrran 6.92 


naca 2.81la 

nacod 4.44d, 4.45 

nafu 2.36a, 3.83, nom.pl. nabae, 
nebae 3.84n1 

nahweeoer, na(w)der, no(w)der 5.34 

nama 2.81a 

nan, masc.acc.sg. nézenne, nanne 
5.37&n3 

nanping 5.37 

nan(w)uht, nzniht 5.34 

nateshwon 5.34n5 

nathwa 5.34 

nathwelc 5.34 

nawiht, nawuht, nowiht, na(u)ht, 
no(u)ht 5.34n5 

neddre 2.81b 

nédl 2.36c, 3.104&n3, gen.sg. nédles 
3.78, dat.sg. naédlae 2.42 

negl 3.60a, 3.71 

neglan, pret.3sg. geneglede 6.96 

nenig 5.37&n2 

nztan 6.93 


néah (adj.) 4.26, 4.73&n1, acc.sg.masc. 
néahne 4.26n5, 4.73n1, dat.pl. 
néagum 4.73n1, comp. néarra, sup. 
nyhst 4.73, nyhsta 6.14n1 

néah (ady.) 4.78, comp. nyr, néar, sup. 
nyhst 4.78 

geneah 6.138b, 6.144, paradigm 
6.137, pres.pl. genugon 6.34n3, 
6.142 

néal&¢(e)an (€0) 6.102, pres.3sg. 
genéaleho 6.102, pret.3sg. 
genéolécde 6.83, néalzhte, 
pa.part. genéalzht 6.102 

nearu difficulty 2.53 

nearu narrow 4.38 

nebb 2.20 

nefa 2.81a, 2.103n1, dat.pl. 
nefenum 2.86 

nemnan 6.81n1, 6.103, pres.2sg. 
nem(ne)st, 3sg. nem(ne)d 6.81n1, 
6.91 

néotan 6.50 

neodan 4.74, sup. niedemesd 4.74n5 

nerian 6.67, 6.82, 6.103, 6.106, 
nergan 6.80, paradigm 6.80, 
pres.1sg. generige, pret.3sg. 
nerode 6.80 

genesan 6.64 

netel 2.36c, 3.102 

nett 2.20 

nédan 6.95 

*nicor 2.100 

nicorhis 2.100n3 

nigon 4.87 

nigonhund 4.87n7 

nigopa 4.90 

niht (ea, x, e) 2.111&n6, 3.127&n8, 
4.87, dat.sg. nehte 3.127n8 

nihtegale 3.116 

nihtsumian, pres.part. genyhtsumigende 
6.110n1 

niman 6.12, 6.30, 6.58n2, 6.60, 
principal parts 6.58, pres.3sg. 
nim(e)6 6.12, pret.3sg. (-)nam 
6.58&nn4—5, nom 6.59n4, 
(-)nom, -noom 6.58, pl. naamun 
6.58n3, pa.part. -num(i)ni 4.14 


nipan 6.46 

nistan 6.93 

niten (¥, €) 3.57b, dat.sg. nytne 
3.57n7, acc.pl. nét(e)nu 3.57n7, 
3.64&n2, dat.pl. nétnum 3.57n7 

niwe 4.32n1 

norp (adj.) 4.74, comp. norperra 4.74, 
nyrore 4.74n8, sup. norpmest 
4.74 

norp (adv.), comp. norpor 4.77 

Norp(an)hymbre 2.70 

norperne 4.34 

nosu 2.73c, 3.58n3, dat.sg. nose 
3.119n7, loc.sg. nosum 2.17n4 

*senugan see geneah 

nyd 2.67 

nydan 6.93 

nydbehzefedness, néd- 6.122 

nyrwan 6.97, pres.3sg. genyrw0, 
pret.3sg. genyrwde 6.97 

nyrwet 2.21 

nyten 2.47n3 

nytt use 2.46a 

nyt(t) useful 4.36-7, 4.65n3, 
acc.sg.masc. nytne, gen. nyttes 
4.36, comp. nyttra, sup. nyttost, 
-esta 4.65 


ofdele 2.64, 3.41, zfdell 3.41n5, 
dat.sg. xfdelle 3.41n5 

of(e)n 3.60a, 3.71 

oferfyrre dat.sg. 2.88n2 

ofermédu 2.88 

ofermettu 2.37, gen.sg. -metta 2.40 

oferslege 2.64 

oferswidan 6.43, 6.95, pret.3sg. -swad 
6.43 

ofersyl(e)fran 6.96n3 

ofet 3.59b 

offrian 6.120 

*ofhec(e)an, pret.3sg. ofhahte 
6.100f&n12 

Ofor 3.57a 

oft, comp. oftor, sup. oftost 4.77 

oftyrfan 6.103 

ofdry¢éc(e)an see brycc(e)an 

ofbrysc(e)an 6.83 
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oga 2.69 

oht 2.69 

Olecc(e)an 6.102 

onbryrdan 6.93 

ondrédan 6.71&n1, 6.76, pret.3sg. 
ondreord, ondréd 6.71, ondrédde 
6.75, see also redan 

Onettan 6.93 

onfon see fon 

Ongenpéo 2.32n1 

onginnan 6.57, pret.pl. ongannon 6.56 

ongitness 2.47(1), ongitenness 2.47n2 

ongytan (ie, eo) 6.13b, -gietan, 
ongeotan, ongeatta 6.61, pres.2sg. 
ongyst 6.13b, pret. 3sg. ongeat, 
onget 6.61 

onhetting 6.130 

onhyldan 6.93 

onhyrian 6.103 

onscunian, onscynia, pret.pl. 
onscynedun 6.130 

onsecgan, pres.1sg. onsecg 6.11n3 

ontendan 6.93 

open 4.44b, 4.49 

op(e)nian 6.120, pret.3sg. geopenade 
6.113 

Orettan 6.93 

orlege 2.64 

orop 3.61n2 

orsorg 3.89 

6s 2.111, gen.pl. ésa 2.111n7 

Oswini 2.62 

op 5.4n2 

Oper 4.90-1, 5.25, nom.sg.fem. 6d0eru 
3.64n2 

oxa, nom.pl. (o)exen, exin 2.87, gen.pl. 
ox(e)na 2.87n1, 3.108, dat.pl. 
oxnum 2.87&n1, 3.108n2 


papa 3.105 

pep 3.14 

Perse 2.70, Perseas 2.70n2 

peru 3.106 

pie, peo 3.115 

pinhnyte dat.sg. 3.124n3 

pleg(ijan 6.64&n5, 6.129n2, 6.130, 
plegean 6.106n1, pres.1sg. plege 
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6.64nS, pl. plegiad, pret.3sg. 
plegade, pl. plagadun, pres.part. 
plegiendra 6.130, plegenda, 
infl.inf. to plegenne 6.64n5 

pleoh 3.25 

pléon 6.62, pret.3sg. pleah 6.62 

pliht 2.57b 

plog, ploh 3.31 

preost 2.12a 

pyffan 6.92, pret.3sg. pyfte 6.83 

pyle 2.57a 

pyndan 6.93 


ra 2.81a, nom.acc.pl. hrao, ra 3.112 

racu 2.36a, 3.75, 3.83, acc.sg. racu 3.75 

ramman dat.pl. 3.9 

gerawan 6.76 

rec(e)an 6.100f 

rédan 6.71&n1, 6.75-6, 6.93, 
pret.3sg. reord, pl. reordon 6.71, 
pa.part. réded 6.75n1, see also 
ondr&dan 

rédbora 2.83 

redels 3.61 

reden 2.47(2), infl. redenne 2.47n7 

refnan 6.96 

reran 6.103 

resan 6.103, pret.3sg. r&ésde 6.83 

reswan 6.97&n8, resw(i)an 6.97n8, 
pres.3sg. r&swed, pret.2sg. 
reswedest, pl. reswodan 6.97n8 

reswum dat.pl. 2.53 

recc(e)an care, principal parts 6.100c 

recc(e)an recount 6.88n2, principal 
parts 6.100b, pret.3sg. reahte 
6.88n2 

reccileas 6.100 

reced 3.59b, gen.pl. receda 3.68 

gerecenis 6.1001 

regn 3.60a&n1 

regnian, pret.3sg. regnodae 6.113 

rehtméodrencynn 2.93n2 

rempan 6.83 

réo 2.81b, 3.114 

réocan, pret.3sg. réohte 6.50&n7 

réodan, pret.3sg. -réod 6.50&n8 

*réofan, pa.part. (-)rofen 6.508n4 


reord 2.36n2, 2.46n7 

réotan 6.50 

réow 4.40, acc.sg.masc. réone 4.40n2 

geresp 2.64n3 

rest 2.46b 

restan 6.93, 6.103 

rétan 6.93 

réwet 2.21 

rice (adj.) 4.32 

rice (noun) 2.20b, rié 3.35, acc.sg. 
riicne 4.14, gen.sg. -ricaes 2.25, 
nom.pl. ricu 3.35, 6.14n3, ricas 
3.35&n1 

ricsian, rixian 6.120 

ridan 6.46 

riftra nom.pl. 3.11 

rignan, rinan 6.5n1, 6.43, pret.3sg. ran 
6.5n1, 6.43 

rihtan 6.93 

gerihtlec(e)an 6.102, pa.part. 
gerihtleced 6.102 

rihtwisness 2.46 

ripan 6.44n1, hriopan, gehrioppa 6.44, 
pres.pl. riopad, hriop(p)ad, 
rioppas, riopad 6.44, pret.pl. 
repon 6.44n1 

risan 6.13g, 6.42-3, 6.46, pres.3sg. rist 
6.13g, -risp 6.13, pret.pl. -reosun 
6.44 

gerisan befit 6.46 

rixian see ricsian 

roccettan 6.93 

rod 2.36, loc.sg. rédi 2.43 

Romane 2.70 

Romware 2.70 

row 4.40 

rowan 6.76, pret.pl. gehréwun 6.70n4, 
réon 6.76n22 

ruh 4.26n6 

ryge 2.57a, rygi 2.62, ryg 2.62n2 

ryman, rumian 6.103, 6.130 

ryn 6.99 

ryne 2.57a 


sacan 6.68 
sacu 2.36a, 3.85n2, acc.sg. szce 3.83, 
nom.pl. saca 3.80 


sadol 3.59a 

sagu, acc.sg. sagu 3.75 

salor 2.69, 2.100, 2.101, 3.14n1, 3.52 

salu 4.38 

sam 5.34n2 

samhwelé 5.34 

samnian 6.120, pres.pl. gesomnap 
6.110n2 

sarettan 6.93 

sargian 6.115 

sarig 4.46 

sawan 6.70n4, 6.76, 6.99, sewan 
6.75, 6.76n1, pres.subj.sg. swe 
6.76n1, pret.ind.2sg. gesaudes(d) 
6.75, 3sg. sé(o)w 6.70n4 

saw(o)l 2.36&c, 3.101n2, 3.104&n3, 
sawul 3.104&n3, sawel, saul 
3.104 

s& 2.57, 2.67, gen.dat.sg. swe, 
gen.sg. sés, nom.acc.pl. s&s, 
dat.pl. sewum 3.93n5 

seecc 2.46a, 3.85n2 

seed 4.22 

sel 2.69n2, 3.14, nom.pl. salu 2.69n2 

sl 2.57b&n9 

geselig 4.46, def.infl. seligan 4.60e 

geselb 2.37 

sewet 2.21 


s¢(e)acan, pres.part. sczecende, pa.part. 


-scecen 6.68&n2 

s¢(e)adan 6.76, pret.3sg. -scéd, 
-scead, -sceadade, 6.76n15, pl. 
-sceadadon 6.75, pa.part. 
-sceaded 6.75, 6.76n15 

sc(e)ad(u) 2.53, 3.83n3, 3.93, infl. 
sceaduwe 3.93 

sc(e)afan 6.68 

sc(e)alu 2.36n10, scala (?) 2.42n2 

sc(e)amian 6.120, 6.130 

s¢(e)amlice nom.acc.pl.neut. 4.16 

sc(e)amu 2.36a, scoma, scomo, sCamo 
2.42n2 

scandli¢ 4.52 

gesceaft 2.67, 2.69 

sceal 6.138c, 6.141n1, 6.144, sceall, 
séal 6.138c, paradigm 6.137, 
pres.2sg. scalt 6.138c, scealt 
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6.142, pl. sculon 6.34n3, 6.138c, 
6.142, sceolon, scylon, scilon, 
sciolun 6.1328c, subj.sg. scyle 
6.137, 6.153, pret.ind.3sg. 
sc(e)alde 6.137, scolde 6.161 

scéawian 6.120, pres.subj.sg. scéawge 
6.106n2, pret.ind.3sg. -scéawde 
6.113, 6.129 

scenc(e)an 6.83 

scendan 6.93 

*s¢(e)Og(e)an, scedgian, pres. 1sg. 
scedge, pl. scedgiad, subj.pl. 
-scOgen, -sceOgien, imper.sg. sced, 
pl. scOgead, pa.part. -scdd 6.118 

scéoh 4.26 

sceolh 4.30 

sceorfan 6.57b 

sceorpan 6.57b 

scéotan 6.50 

scérero nom.pl. 2.100 

scericge 2.83 

sceppan 6.67n3, 6.103, sceadan 
6.67n5, principal parts 6.65, 6.67, 
pres.pl. sceaded, pret.&pa.part. 
-sceded- 6.67n5 

scia 3.115 

scinan 6.46, pres.3sg. gescinet 6.18 

scip 3.2(1), paradigm 2.11, nom.pl. 
scipu 2.15, 3.6, 3.12, 3.50, scipa 
3.9&n5, sciopu, sceopu 3.22&n2, 
3.23, sciop(p)o, scipo 3.23 

scipere 2.20 

scip(o) sheep 3.51 

scirian 6.103 

scirpan 6.83 

scitan 6.46 

sciu dat.pl. 3.112 

scdere 2.20 

scoh 3.26, paradigm 3.25, nom.pl. 
scdeas, gescdas, scoas 3.27, acc.pl. 
scdea 3.27n2, gen.pl. scona 3.26, 
scoe 3.27n2 

scolu 2.36a 

sc(e)ort 4.68, comp. scyrtra, sup. 
scyrtest 4.68, scyrtst 4.69n9 

scotung 2.37 

scref 3.14 
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screnc(e)an 6.83 

screpan 6.64 

scrifan 6.5, 6.44, 6.46 

scrimman 6.57e 

scrincan, scringan 6.57e 

scripit pres.3sg. 6.15 

scridan, pa.part. scripen 6.43&n1 

scride 2.57a 

scrad (7) 2.3n3 

scua dat.sg. 3.112 

scucca 2.81a 

scudende pres.part. 6.48 

scifan, scéofan, scedfan (?), pret.pl. 
sc(e)ufon, -s¢yufon, imper.pl. 
-scyfad, pres.part. -scyfende, 
pa.part. gescyfen 6.488&n3 

sculan see scéeal 

sculdor, nom.pl. séuldru, -o, -a, -as 
3.58&n3 

gescy 2.21 

*scyéc(e)an (?) 6.100n7, see also 
*séyhtan 

scyfe 2.57a 

*scyhtan (?), pret.2sg. -scyhtest, 3sg. 
scyhte 6.100n7 

scyléen 2.47(2) 

scyld 2.67 

scyldan (i) 6.93 

scyldgian 6.115 

scyldig 4.46 

*scyllan, pres.3sg. -scilb 6.57d&n16 

*scyn 6.99, 6.100n7, *scygan 6.100n7 

scyndan 6.93 

scyppan (ie) 6.68, principal parts 6.67 

scyran (ie, e) 6.60 

scyrtan 6.93 

scyte 2.57a 

scyttel 3.57a 

sé 1.8, 5.3, 5.4n2, 5.6, de 5.8, 5.16, 
5.20, 5.38, paradigm 5.4, 
nom.sg.neut. pet 1.8, 5.8, pet 5.8, 
5.16, fem. séo 1.8, 5.16, sio, diu 
5.8&n5, sie, stu 5.8n5, acc.sg.masc. 
pone, pane 5.8, pene, pene, don 
5.8nn2-3, gen.sg.masc.neut. pes 
5.8, gen.dat.sg.fem. pre, pare, 
dara, pere, O€r 5.8n5, dat.sg. 


masc.neut. pam, pem 5.8, instr. 
sg.masc.neut. py, pon, pan 5.7, 
gen.pl. pra 5.8, deara 5.8n2, 
dat.pl. bam, pem 5.8 

sealh 3.25 

searu (a) 2.29, 2.33, 2.53n1, 3.42, 
sarwo 2.33, 3.42n2, paradigm 
2.27, nom.pl. seara 3.9n5, searu 
3.42, 3.50n3, dat.pl. searwum 
3.42n2 

séaw 2.28b, séa 2.31(3), 3.45n1 

geseaw 4.40 

Seaxe, Seaxan 2.70, gen.pl. Seaxna 
2.86n2 

séc(e)an 6.103, principal parts 6.100d, 
pret.3sg. sohte 6.124 

secg man 2.23, 2.26, 3.32, 3.39n1, 
paradigm 2.19 

secg sword 2.46a 

secg(e)an 6.125, 6.129&n1, paradigm 
6.122, pres.1sg. -segcga 6.11n3, 
seecge, secge, szego, 2sg. -sagas, 
seegest, 3sg. seges, seged, seged 
6.126, secgad, pl. saegas 6.126n1, 
pret.3sg. seegde 6.124, imper.sg. 
seege 6.125, 6.129n33, -s&dan 
pa.part. 4.58n1 

séfte 4.32 

segel 3.60a 

seglan (i), pret.3sg. seglde, sigelede 
6.96&n2 

seldan, comp. seldnor, seldor, sup. 
seldost 4.77&n4 

sele 2.57a, 2.69, 2.101, 3.14n1, 3.52 

sellan see syllan 

sel(l)en 2.47(2) 

senc(e)an 6.83 

sendan 6.103, pres.3sg. sent 6.85, 
pret.3sg. send(d)e 6.91, imper.sg. 
send(e) 6.86, pa.part. -sendeno 
6.87, -sended 6.87, 6.93&n1, 
gesend(e), -ne 6.93 

gesene see gesyne 

séo 2.81b, 3.114 

seofian 6.114, pres.part. seobgendum 
6.129n4 

seofon, syfon 4.87 


seofonniht 4.87n7 

seofontig 4.89 

seofoba, seofunda, siofunda 4.90&n2 

seolh 3.25 

seol(o)c 3.59a, 3.68 

séon 6.13c, 6.68, séa(n) 6.62, paradigm 
6.38, principal parts 6.62, pres.1sg. 
sium, séom 6.40, gesiom, geseom 
6.62, 2sg. gesyxt 6.13c, gesiistu 
6.14, 6.17, gesist 6.17, 6.40, 
gesiist 6.17, siehst 6.39, gesihst, 
sis 6.40, 3sg. siehd 6.39, gesied, 
gesihp, -siod 6.40, pret.pl. sawon, 
ségun, (ge)s&gon, -un, gesagun, 
pa.part. sewen, gesegen, gesawen, 
pres.part. geseende 6.62 

séo0an, principal parts 6.47 

sero imper.sg. 6.57n8 

geset(e)nis(se) 6.90 

setl 3.60b, 3.71 

settan 6.78, 6.88n2, 6.94, 6.101, 
6.103, pres.2sg. -rets (for -sets) 
6.17, 3sg. set(t), setted 6.93, 
pret.3sg. sette 6.88n2, 6.93-4, pl. 
set(t)on 6.93, pa.part. geseteno, 
geset(t)ed 6.87, (ge)seted 6.90, 
6.93, (ge)sett(e) 6.93&n2, 6.94, 
gesattedo 6.94 

sedan 6.95 

sibb 2.46, gen.sg. sybbes 3.75 

sican 6.46 

sice 2.57a 

sidu 2.73a 

sife 2.64 

sifida 2.37, siuida 2.37 

sigan 6.46 

sige 2.57a, 2.69, 2.101 

sigor 2.69, 2.94n2, 2.100&n6, 
2.101&n1 

gesihh 2.37 

sin 5.39 

sincan 6.57e 

singan 6.57, principal parts 6.51, 
pres.2sg. -singst 6.13, pret.3sg. 
song 6.51, sang 6.76n11 

gesinhiwon dat.pl. 3.107 

sinnan 6.57e 
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sinu 2.53, 3.92, 3.93n6, paradigm 
2.52, infl. sine, sina 3.93, nom.pl. 
sinwa 3.92, dat.pl. sinwum 3.92 

*siowan, pres.1sg. slouu, pa.part. 
gesiouuid, seowed 6.97&n4 

si(o)wian, pa.part. bisiuuidi 6.130 

sittan 6.63-4, 6.78 

sip (adj.) comp. 4.74 

sip (adv.) comp., sipor, sup. sipost 
4.78&n4 

sipe 3.32n2 

six, syx 4.87 

sixta, syxta 4.90 

sla(h) 3.114&n3 

slahporn, slag- 3.114n3 

slaw 4.40 

slépan (é, 4) 6.76&nz2, pret.3sg. 
slépde 6.75, slépte 6.76n3, pl. 
geslépedon 6.75 

sléw0d 3.98 

sleacian (a), pret.3sg. aslacudae 6.113 

sléan 6.38-9, 6.68, paradigm 6.38, 
principal parts 6.66, pret.3sg. slog 
6.65n3, 6.66, sloh 6.66, pa.part. 
-sleginum 6.29, slegen, slaegen 
6.66 

slege 2.57a 

slidan 6.46 

slide 2.57a 

slincan 6.57e 

sliw 2.28b, 3.44, sli 3.44 

sloh 3.25, 3.88, acc.dat.sg. slo 

slipan 6.48 

smel 4.22 

smé(a)gan 6.116-17, sméagian 6.116, 
6.118, paradigm 6.116, 
pres.ind.pl. sméas, subj.pl. 
sméan, imper.sg.sméage, sméoge, 
pres.part. sméande, infl.inf. 
to smyagenne 6.116 

sméocan 6.50, pres.part. smikende 
6.47 

*smeortan, pa.part. -smeortendum 
6.57b&n12 

smeoru (e) 2.28a, 2.33nn2-3, instrsg. 
smerwi 2.33 

sméunges nom.pl. 3.78n3 
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smirwan 6.97, pret.3sg. smirede, 
pa.part. gesmirwid 6.97 

smippe 2.82 

smolt 4.8, infl. smylte 4.8 

smugan 6.48 


snaw 2.28b, 3.43-4, sna 2.31(3), 3.44 


*sneorcan 6.57b, pret.3sg. gesnerc 
6.57n13 


snéowan (snowan?), pres.3sg. snowed 


6.50&n9 

snican 6.46 

snide 2.57a 

snidan 6.42, 6.46, principal parts 
6.42-3 

snoru 2.42n2 

snowan 6.76 

snyrian 6.103 

snyttru 2.88 

softe 4.78, comp. séft, softor, sup. 
softost 4.78 

sorg 2.36b, 3.85, sorh 3.89, acc.sg. 
sorge, sorhge 3.85&n1, 3.89 

sorgian 6.115, 6.130, pres.part. 
soergendi 6.130 

so0festnes 2.49, -nys(s) 3.91n1 

spadu 3.106 

spanan 6.68, 6.76n12 

spannan 6.76, pret.3sg. spéonn 6.70, 
spenn 6.76n12 

sparian, speria 6.129n2, 6.130, 
pres.3sg. spearad 6.130 

spatan 6.70, 6.76, spetan 6.75, 
pret.3sg. speoft, speaft 6.71&n9, 
pres.part. spatende 6.76n16, 
pa.part. gespeoftad 6.75 

spatl 3.58b 

spétan 6.93 

spéd 2.67 

spédig 4.46 

speldra nom.pl. 3.53n3 

spell, instr.sg. spelli 2.17 


spere 3.32-3, paradigm 2.63, nom.pl. 


speru 3.33 
spereléas 3.33 
sperenid 3.33 
spildan 6.93 
spillan 6.92 


spinel 2.36c, 3.102 

spinnan 6.57e 

*spiowan, pret.pl. spéowdon, 
spiowdon, spiowedon 6.97&n5 

spitu, dat.sg. spite, dat.pl. spitum 
2.73a&n2 

spiwan 6.46, 6.97n5 

spiwe 2.57a 

sporettan 6.93 

spowan 6.76, pret.subj. 6.70n4 

sprec¢ 2.46b, acc.pl. specce 3.80 

spredan 6.93 

sp(r)ecan 6.64&n1 

spreng(e)an 6.13e, 6.103, pres.2sg. 
sprenst 6.13e 

springan 6.57e, pret.3sg. sprang 
6.76n11 

*sprintan 6.57e, pret.3sg. gisprant 
6.57 

spryng 2.57b 

spryttan 6.93 

spurnan (0), pres.part. -spornendum, 
pa.part. -spurnedum, -spornen 
6.52 

spyrian 6.103 

spyrnan 6.130 

stan 2.6, 2.12a, 2.13, 2.18, 3.2(1), 
3.32, 3.39n1, 3.44-5, 3.49, 
3.60n1, 3.61, paradigms 2.11, 
3.12, dat.sg. stane 3.10, nom.pl. 
stanas 3.6 

standan (0) 6.3, 6.13b, 6.68, 
principal parts 6.65, pres.2sg. 
stentst 6.13b, stendst 6.13, 
pret.3sg. stod 6.3 

staniht(e), steniht 4.32c&n3, 4.44e 

stanincel 3.57b 

steef 3.14 

sténen (a) 4.44n2, 5.25 

sténer dat.sg. 2.100 

steepe (e) 2.57a&n3, 3.15, nom.pl. 
stapas 3.15 

stb 3.14, dat.sg. stade 3.15 

*stealdan, pret.1sg. stéold 6.76&n6 

stede (y) 2.57a 

stefn 2.36c 

stelan 6.60 


stellan 6.100a, pret.3sg. -stelidz 6.82, 
6.100a, pa.part. -steled 6.100a 

stené 2.57b 

steng 2.57b 

steoran see styran 

steorfan 6.57b 

steorra 2.81a 

steppan (2) 6.65, 6.67n6, principal 
parts 6.67 

stice 2.57a 

stician, pres.3sg. -sticod, pret.3sg. 
stiocode 6.114 

stigan 6.13h, 6.44, 6.46, principal 
parts 6.43, pres.2sg. -stiges 6.15, 
3sg. -stig(e)p 6.13, 6.15, stihd 
6.13h, pret.3sg. stah 6.43, 
stag 6.66n1 

stige 2.57a 

stillan 6.92 

stincan 6.57e 

stingan 6.57e 

stow 2.52, 2.54, 3.94, acc.sg. stowe 
2.52, 3.94, gen.pl. stowa, dat.pl. 
stowum 3.94 

strang 4.8, 4.70&n1, strenge 4.8, 
4.69-70, comp. strengra, strangra, 
sup. strengest, strangest 4.70, 
strengsta 4.70n2, strensta 6.13n1 

straec 4.22 

stréaw 2.28b, 3.43, 3.48, stré 3.47n1, 
paradigm 3.45, gen.sg. stréawes 
3.48, nom.pl. (?) stréwu 3.44n1 

stréa(w)berige 2.31(4), 3.48n1 

strec¢c(e)an, pa.part. -streahtum 
6.100b&n6 

strégan 6.97n3, 6.98&n1, 6.118n2, 
stréawian 6.130, pa.part stréd 
6.98n3, 6.130 

stregdan 6.57a&n7, strédan 6.57n2, 
pret.3sg. strugde, -stregde 6.56, 
pa.part. -stroden 6.57n2 

streng 2.57b 

strengp(u) 2.37, 2.73n3, 3.96, 3.98 

strengu, strengeo 2.88, gen.sg. strengu 
2.89 

strican 6.46 

stridan 6.46 
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stride 2.57a, nom.pl. stridi 2.59n1, 
2.62 

*striman 6.58 

strudan 6.48 

strynan 6.103 

studu 2.111, 3.124, acc.sg. studu 
2.110, dat.sg. styOe 2.111n12, 
styde, stude, stude 2.124&n1, 
nom.pl. stypeo, stode 2.111n12, 
2.124, styde, gen.pl. studa, dat.pl. 
studum 3.124 

stund 2.36b 

stycce 2.20n2 

style 2.20, steeli, staeli 2.25 

styll 2.57b 

stypel 3.57a 

styran (€0) 6.103 

styrian 6.103 

sucan 6.48 

sugu 2.42n2, 4.30n1, ruga, suga 
2.42n2 

sulh 2.111 

sum 1.4&n1, 4.2, 4.31, 5.37, 
paradigms 4.15, 4.17, 
nom.sg.fem. sum(u) 4.41, 4.43, 
gen.dat.sg.fem. sum(e)re 4.16-17, 
nom.acc.pl.neut. sume 4.16, 4.43, 
sumu 4.41, gen.pl. sumera 4.17 

sumor 2.73n4, 3.119n6, dat.sg. sumere 
3.119n7 

Sumors&te 2.70 

sundorspr&ce 2.40n2 

sunne 2.81c 

sunu 2.72n1, 2.73-6, 3.3(1), 3.119(1), 
3.120, paradigms 2.72, 3.117, 
nom.acc.sg. suna 3.119(1), acc.pl. 
sunas, sunes 3.120, gen.pl. sunena 
3.120 

sip(ijan, pret.3sg. geséap, pl. 
gesupedon 6.48&n4 

sup (adj.) 4.74, comp. syperan 4.74n8 

sup (adv.), sy 4.74n8, comp. stupor 
4.77 

Sip(an)hymbre 2.70 

superne 4.34 

Suprige 2.70 

suwian see swigian 
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swa 5.38&n4 

swapan 6.76, pret.3sg. sweop 6.70nS, 
6.76 

swatig 4.46 

swabu 3.83, nom.acc.pl. swede 3.84 

swer, infl. swere 4.8 

swes, dat.sg. swésere 4.20 

swetan 6.93 

swep 3.14 

sweeper 5.38 

swebban 6.88n2, 6.90, 6.103, 
pa.part. swefed 6.90 

swefan 6.64 

swég 2.57b 

swég(e)an 6.102 

sweger 2.36c, 3.102 

swelé (i, y) 5.37&n4, 5.38 

swelgan 6.57c, pres.3sg. -swylcd 6.13n4 

swelgend, dat.sg. -e 2.104n1 

swellan 6.57c 

sweltan 6.57c, pres.3sg. swilted 6.16 

swenc(e)an 6.83, pa.part. geswenct 
6.82n1 

sweng 2.57b 

Swéon pl. 3.115, dat.pl. Swéom 3.111 

sweorcan 6.57b 

sweordbora 2.83 

sweorfan 6.57b 

sweostor, paradigm 2.91, dat.sg. 
swiostor, sweostor 2.93&n3, 
2.94n2, nom.acc.pl. swustra, -u 
2.91n3, 2.93, gesweostru, swustru 
2.93, s(u)oester, swester, swester, 
swuster 2.93n3 

swerian, principal parts 6.67, pret.3sg. 
swerede, pl. sweredan, pa.part. 
swaren, -sworen 6.67n7 

swéte, swot 4.7n2, 4.8 

swican 6.46 

swice smell 2.57a 

swice deceitful 4.7, 4.33 

swician, pret.subj.sg. suicudae 6.25 

swifan 6.46 

swigian (u, eo, 1) 6.114&n2, 6.130, 
sugian, suwian 6.114n2, pret.3sg. 
suwade 6.113, swigode 6.114n2, 
(-)swigde, pl. geswigdon 6.130 


swimman 6.57e, principal parts 6.51, 
pret.3sg. swom(m) 6.51 

geswinc 2.64 

swincan 6.57e, pres.3sg. swinced 6.12 

swindan 6.57e 

swingan 6.57e, pret.pl. gesuingdon, 
pa.part. gesuincged 6.56, 
s(w)ungen 6.57n19 

swingele 2.83 

swidan, pret.3sg. swad 6.5n1 

swiOrian, gesuidradrae 6.113 

swogan 6.76 

swornian, pret.pl. suarnadun, 
suornodun 6.113 

s(w)ugian see swigian 

swutol, swutel 4.49 

swyle 2.57a 

swylt 2.57b 

gesybb 4.36 

syc(e)an 6.102 

syfre 4.32, 4.34, gen.pl. -syfra 4.34 

sylf, def. sylfa 5.37 

syll 2.46a 

syllan (e) give 6.100a, 6.103, 
pres.3sg. sellep 6.90, impersg. 
sel(le) 6.86, pa.part. sealde 
4.53n1 

*syllan sully 6.103 

syltan 6.93 

symblan 6.96n3 

syndrig 4.46 

gesyne (@) 4.32, 6.62 

syngian 6.115, gesyngege 6.119n1 

synn 2.46, 2.49, 3.90, 3.96n1, syn 
3.90, paradigm 2.45, nom.acc.gen. 
pl. synna 3.90 

synnicge 2.83 

synnig 4.46 

sype 2.57a 

syr(e)wung 4.39 

syrwan (ie, i), pres.pl. -sieriad, pret.3sg. 
(ge)si(e)rede, pl. syrwodon 
6.97 


ta toe 2.81b, 3.114, tan 3.114n1, 
dat.pl. tanum 2.86 
ta twig 3.114n4, 3.115, tan 3.115n1 


tac(e)n 2.36n7, 3.56, 3.63, 3.65, 
3.71-2, tacon 3.65, 3.72, 
paradigm 3.58, dat.sg. tacne 3.72, 
nom.acc.pl. tac(e)n 3.678&n2, 
taceno, tacnu 3.72, gen.pl. taceno 
3.65, 3.67 

tacnian 6.120 

talian 6.129 

talu 2.36a, 3.75, 3.95, acc.sg. talu 
3.75 

tawian 6.117n1 

tec(e)an 6.13d, 6.103, principal parts 
6.100f, pres.2sg. tehst 6.13d, 
6.102, pret.3sg. -tahte 6.100n13 

tefel, dat.sg. (?) teblae 2.42n1 

teflere, teblere, teblheri 2.25&n2 

telan 6.103 

tasan 6.103 

tellan 6.129, principal parts 6.100a, 
pret.3sg. tealde 6.100n3, imper.sg. 
tel(l) 6.86, pa.part. geteled 6.100a 

temman 6.103 

teng(e)an 6.103 

*téogan arrange, pres.pl. gepeod, 
pret.3sg. téode, tiode, tiade, 
pa.part. getéod, infl.inf. to 
té(a)genne 6.117 

teohhian 6.120 

téon accuse 6.45, principal parts 6.49 

téon draw, principal parts 6.49, 
pres.subj.sg. -tée 6.49n1, 
pret.ind.3sg. -taeh, imper.sg. 
geteh 6.47 

téon instruct, see tyn 

téond 2.106, 3.122n2, gen.pl. -a 
2.106n1 

teoru (e) 2.28a, 2.33&n3 

téoba, tei(g)da, tégda, teogoda 
4.90&n3 

teran 6.60 

tid 2.67 

tige 2.57a 

tilian 6.114, 6.130, tilgan 6.80, 
pres.part. tilgendum 6.112 

timan gen.pl. 3.107n1 

getimbre 2.21 

timbrend 2.104n1 
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timbr(i)an 6.96, pres.3sg. timbred 
6.12, 6.80, pret.3sg. timbrede, 
timberde, timbrade, pa.part. 
timbred 6.96 

getiung, instr.sg. gitiungi 2.43 

Tiw 2.28b, 3.44, Tig 3.44 

tocwysan 6.103 

todeg 2.18 

togegnes 4.76 

toh 4.26 

tomiddes 4.76 

torhtian, pres.part. torctendi 6.112 

tosc(e)ad 6.76n15 

toslifan 6.46 

tostenc(e)an 6.83 

top 2.111, 3.126, nom.acc.pl. todas 
3.126&n3 

tref 3.14 

tredan 6.64, pres.3sg. (-)trided, tret 
6.16 

treddan, pret.pl. treddun 6.93 

tréow faith 2.54, 3.94 

tréow tree 2.28b, tréo 3.46n1, 3.47n1, 
trew, tré, gen.sg. -tres, trees 
3.47&n1, nom.pl. treowu 3.46, 
gen.pl. tréa 3.47 

getreowan 6.130 

truwian, trugian, pret.2sg. -truwdes, 
3sg. gitrygade 6.130 

trym(e)nis 6.90 

trymman 6.4n1, 6.88, 6.103, trymian 
6.88, pres.3sg. getrymd 6.85, 
pret.3sg. getrymde 6.82n1, 
(ge)trymede, -ode, -ade 6.88&n1, 
getrymmede, pa.part. trymed 6.90 

trymp 2.37 

getrywan 6.97&n3 

tuddor 3.58b 

tulge, comp. tyl(i)g, tilg, sup. tylgest, 
tylgust 4.78&n6 

tun 2.18 

tunge 3.2(3), paradigm 2.80, 
acc.dat.sg. tungon 3.107 

turf 2.111 

twelf 4.87 

twelfta 4.90 

twelfwintre 4.8 
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twégen 4.80, 4.82-4, twoége, -a, 
twegen 4.84, paradigm 4.82, 
nom.fem. twa, neut. tu 4.83-4, 
gen. twég(e)ra 4.83, dat. twam 
4.84, twem 4.84, 4.86 

twéntig 4.89 

twéo 2.81a, 3.114, paradigm 3.111 

twéogan, pres.3sg. twéod, pret.2sg. 
getwiodestu, 3sg. twiade, pl. 
twiodun 6.117 

tyht 2.57b 

tyhtan 6.93 

tyn instruct, teon 6.99 

tyn ten 4.87 

tynd(e)ri(n) 2.50 


paccian 6.120 

pafian 6.120, pret.3sg. gedafede 6.113 

pancian 6.115, 6.120 

dxcele 3.116 

pzge nom.acc.pl. 5.13, fem.acc.sg. 
5.13n1 

de 5.48n2, 5.38 

gepeaht 2.67, 2.69 

pearf 6.136c, 6.144, paradigm 6.135, 
pres.2sg. bearft 6.142, 3sg. 
Oorfed, dofed 6.135, (-)dorfed, 
pl. durfu, -dorfed 6.136c, 
subj.sg. pyrfe, pres. part. 
(-)purfendra, -e, (-)pyrfend-, 
dorfende, pearfende 6.135, 
porfende 6.136c 

pearfa 2.81a 

pearfian 6.130 

péaw 2.28b&n3, 3.45, 3.48, gen.sg. 
péawes 3.48 

pecc(e)an 6.100b 

peg(e)n 2.12a, pen 3.60n1, paradigm 
3.60, gen.sg. begenes 3.60, 
nom.acc.pl. peg(e)nas 3.69 

penc(e)an, principal parts 6.100i, 
imper.sg. pence 6.86 

pennan 6.88, 6.103, -denian 6.88 

béod 2.36, 2.70n3 

gepéodan (¥) 6.93 

gepéode 2.21 

péoden 2.47n3, 3.57a, 3.65 


péoh 3.25, nom.pl. béoh 3.26, 
3.27n2, gen.pl. péona, dat.pl. 
péon 3.26 

péon 6.45, 6.49, 6.54, principal parts 
6.53, pret.3sg. pah, peah, pl. 
pungon, bigon, pugon, pa.part. 
gedigene, dungen, pogen 6.53 

péostru 2.88, péostre 2.89n2 

péotan 6.50 

péow servant 2.28&nn1,3, 3.43, 
3.46&n1, péo 2.32, 3.46n1, 
paradigms 2.27, 3.45 

péow servile 4.40 

peowenn 2.47(2), 3.91 

péowet 2.21, 3.40 

beowian, pres.subj.pl. diwgen, 
pret.ind.3sg. déawde, peo(w)de, 
pl. d6€owdun, pres.part. peogende 
6.130&n3 

péowinéel 3.57b 

perscan 6.3, 6.57a&n3, gedearsca 
6.51, principal parts 6.51, 
pret.3sg. -praesc 6.51 

pes 5.3, 5.10, paradigm 5.9, 
nom.sg.fem. péos 5.10, acc.sg.masc. 
peosne 5.12, acc.sg.fem. pas 5.10, 
gen.sg.masc.neut. pysses, pis(s)es, 
gen.dat.sg.fem. pis(se)re, Oisser, 
Oasse 5.12, pissere 5.12n1, 
dat.sg.masc.neut. pios(s)um, 
peos(s)um 5.11, disem 5.11n1, 
deosse 5.11n2, instr. pys 5.10-11, 
pis 5.11, nom.pl. pas 5.10, 
5.12n2, gen.pl. deassa 5.11n2, 
pis(se)ra, disser 5.12, dat.pl. 
pios(s)um, beos(s)um 5.11, 
peossu 5.11n2, dassum 5.12 

piccet 2.21, 3.62, nom.pl. picéet(t)u 
3.62 

picgan 6.53, 6.63, 6.88n2, 6.103, 
pret.3sg. peah, pah 6.53, 6.63n2, 
pig(e)de 6.63n2, pl. pagon 6.58n3, 
6.61, pa.part. -degen 6.63n4 

pindan 6.57e 

pinen 2.47(2) 

bing 2.12b 

bo 2.81b, 3.114 


polian, gidoelga 6.130, pres.3sg. 
gidoelgas, subj.pl. gidoeliga, 
6.130, pret.ind.pl. gepolodon, 
-edon 6.96, imper.pl. gidoeligas 
6.130 

ponne 5.8n2 

porp 2.18 

*bracan, pa.part. -pracen 6.68&n7 

pracu 3.83 

prawan 6.76 

préa 2.54, 3.94, 3.113, thrauu(o) 2.54, 
3.94, infl. prawe 3.94, bréan 
3.94n3, 3.113, dat.pl. préa(u)m 
3.94 

préagan, préan 6.116, préagian 6.118, 
infl.inf. to préagianne 6.116n1 

préoteopa 4.90 

bridda 4.90 

pringan 6.57e, pres.3sg. dringd 6.12, 
pret.pl. gedringdon, pa.part. 
gedringed 6.56 

printan, pres.part. prindende, pa.part. 
-braten 6.57e&n20. 

proh 4.26 

prowian, pret.3sg. drowade 6.113 

*braan 6.72, pa.part. gepriien 
6.60n5 

prah 2.111, dat.sg. prage, pruh, prig 
3.127 

prastfell 6.14n3 

pry 4.80, 4.85-6, prie, pri, driu, drio, 
Oria, dréo, dréa 4.86, paradigm 
4.85, gen. Oréana, dat. drim 4.86 

prycc(e)an 6.92, 6.102, pres.3sg. 
ofdrect 6.13i, pret.3sg. prycte 6.83 

prysman 6.96 

bryd 2.67 

bu 1.8, paradigm 5.29, sg.acc. 
pe 5.29, 5.32n1, pec 5.32, 
du.acc. incit 5.32, plnom. gé 
5.28, 5.31, gie 5.32, acc.dat. 
éow $5.31, 5.32n3, low, acc. 
éowic 5.32, 1(o)w 5.32n4 

punwange 2.81 

purfan see pearf 

pusend 4.89-90, nom.pl. pisendu 4.89 

putan, péotan 6.48 
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pwéan 6.66, pret.subj.2sg. Owoege 
6.25, pa.part. -pwogen 6.66 

pweorh 4.30, 4.42b, 6.103n4, 
paradigm 4.30 (indef.), 
nom.sg.fem. pweor(u) 4.30n2, 
4.42b, nom.acc.pl.neut. pweor(u) 
4.30n3, 4.42b 

*bweran 6.60, pa.part. gepworen 
6.60n5 

pwinan 6.46 

pwitan 6.46 

pwyrian, pa.part. gepweorod 
6.103&n4 

gebyld 2.67 

gebyldig 4.46 

pyle 2.57a 

pymel 3.57a 

pyné(e)an 6.103, principal parts 
6.1001 

pyrel 3.57b 

pyrnihte 4.32c, porniht 4.32n3 

pyrre 4.8 

pyrs 2.57b 

pyrstan 6.93 

pyslic, pyllic, pullic, pyle 5.37&n5 

pywan, bygan, pyn, péon, pres.3sg. 
py6, pret.3sg. py(g)de, pywde, 
pl. -dygdon 6.99 


ufan 4.74, sup. Ymest 4.74n3 

ahta, gen.pl. Ghtna 2.86 

ungearra gen.pl. 4.39n3 

unhléowan acc.sg.masc. 4.40n1 

unnan see an(n) 

unrotsian 6.120 

untréowsian 6.120 

untrumian, pret.3sg. untrymade, 
untrumade, pa.part. geuntrumad 
6.130 

untrymig 6.130 

upahefed-, upahefennyss 6.67n1 

up(p) 6.120 

tre, infl. Gres, irne 5.27 

utancymen pa.part. 6.29 

ut(e) 4.74, 6.78, 6.104, sup. ytemest 
4.75n1 

utian 6.104 
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wacian, weecca, pres.part. weeccende 
6.130 

wacor 4.44a 

wadan 6.34, 6.68, 6.158n2, pret.3sg. 
wod 6.34 

wana (0) 4.1n1 

wandrian 6.120 

wange (0), gen.sg. wonges, dat.sg. 
-wange, nom.pl. wangas, 
-wonge, -wonga, gen.pl. -wonga 
2.81 

war(e)nian 6.120 

warian 6.120, pret.3sg. warode 
6.79 

war(o)p 3.59a, 3.68 

war(op) 3.59n3, 3.61n2 

waru 2.70, ware 2.70nn4,6 

wat 6.131-4, 6.141, 6.144, neg. nat 
6.134a, 6.140b, paradigm 6.133, 
pres.2sg. wast 6.134a, 6.140a, pl. 
weotun, wieton, wutas, wutad, 
witted, neg. nyton, pret.3sg. wiste, 
neg. nyste, imper.sg. wit(e), witte, 
pl. weotad 6.134a, pa.part. witen 
6.134a, 6.143, gewietene 6.134a, 
inf. witan 6.132, wietan, infl.inf. 
to witenne 6.134a 

wawan 6.76 

wecc(e)an 6.100n4 

gewec(e)an, principal parts 6.102, 
pret.3sg. gewehte 6.102 

wecn(i)an 6.3, 6.65n1, principal parts 
6.65, pret.3sg. woc 6.3, wecnede, 
pl. -weecnedon 6.65n1, pa.part. 
wecned 6.65 

wed 3.14 

weda nom.pl. 3.79n1 

wedan 6.93 

gewede 2.21 

weg 2.57b 

wege 2.20 

wel 3.14 

wepn 3.58b, 3.67n1, 3.71, nom.acc.pl. 
wepen 3.64 

wer 4.22 

weescan, wascan, waxan, pret.pl. 
wéoscan 6.68&n4 


westm 3.58a, 3.65, westem, westim, 
gen.pl. westma, dat.pl. westmum 
3.65 

westmbere (adj.) 4.32a, 6.34 

westmbzru (noun) 2.88 

wetan 6.93 

weeter 2.12b, 3.59b&n4, 3.72n1, 
nom.acc.pl. weter(a, -u) 3.70-2, 
weetru 3.71-2 

we see ic 

wéa 2.81a, 3.113, paradigm 3.111 

wealcan 6.76 

weald 2.73b, wealde 3.119n7 

wealdan 6.76 

wealdend 2.104n1, 2.106, nom.acc.pl. 
waldendas 2.108 

wealh 3.25 

Wealhpéo 2.32n1 

wealwian 6.120 

Weard 2.36b 

weaxan 6.13¢g, 6.68, 6.76, pres.3sg. 
wixt 6.13g, pret.3sg. -wOx, pl. 
woxon 6.68, 6.76n7 

webb 2.20 

wec¢c(e)an, pres.3sg. auzecced, subj.sg. 
awecce 6.100b&n4, see also 
wrec¢c(e)an 

wecg 2.20 

wecg(e)an 6.88n2, 6.90, 6.103, 6.130, 
pret.3sg. wegede 6.130, pl. 
wegdan 6.82n1, pa.part. weged 
6.90 

gewéd 2.64 

wédan 6.93 

wedd 2.20 

wed(e)r 3.56, 3.69, 3.71, paradigm 
3.60, gen.sg. wederes 3.63, 
nom.pl. weder 3.60n2, 3.70, 
wedera, -u 3.70-1, wedru 
3.71 

wedlac 3.61 

wefan 6.64 

wefl, nom.pl. uefle 2.44 

weg 2.12a, instr.sg. uuegi, uuaega, 
wega 2.17n1, nom.pl. weogas 
3.23, weagas 3.23n4, dat.pl. 
weogum 3.23n4 


wegan 6.64, pres.3sg. wihd 6.13n3, 
pret.pl. wagon 6.58n3, 6.61 

wel 4.79, comp. bet, sél, sup. bet(e)st, 
best, sélest 4.79 

wela, infl. we(o)lan 3.116, welona 
gen.pl. 3.107 

welhwa 5.35 

gewelhwilé 5.35 

wel(e)gian 6.115 

welig, 4.46 

wemman 6.92 

wen 2.67 

wénan, pres.lsg. wen 6.14 

wendan 6.93, 6.103, pa.part. 
-wendad 6.88 

wennan 6.103 

weol(o)c 3.59a, 3.68 

weorc 2.12b, instr.sg. werci 2.17 

weorpan see wurpan 

weorras nom.pl. 3.41n3 

weordan see wurdan 

weordscipe 2.58 

wépan 6.37, 6.76, principal parts 6.74, 
pret.3sg. wepde 6.74, 6.83 

wer 2.12a, 3.22-3, acc.pl. weoras 
3.22n1, 3.23, weras 3.23, 
weras 3.23n1, wearas 3.23n2, 
gen.pl. weara 3.23, dat.pl. 
werum 3.22 

wergian 6.115 

werian 6.103 

gewerian 6.103 

wérig 4.46, acc.pl.neut. woérigu 
3.64n2, dat.pl. -wérigum 4.47 

werod (eo) 2.15, 3.56, 3.63, 
3.71-2, paradigm 3.59, nom.pl. 
werod 2.15, 3.63, 4.52n4, 
werodu 3.72 

wesan, béon 1.10, 4.17n2, 6.2n4, 
6.145-51, weosan, wosa, bian 
6.149, paradigm 6.146, principal 
parts 6.61, neg. paradigm 6.151, 
pres.1sg. beom 6.40, (e)am 
6.40n1, 6.150&n2, 6.155n1, 
bio(m), béom, bium, beam 
6.150&nn2,5, eom 6.150n3, neg. 
neam 6.151, 2sg. eart 6.131, 
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6.146, 6.150, (e)ard 6.142n1, 
6.150&n1, bist 6.148, neg. nard 
6.151, 3sg. is 6.145, 6.147, bid 
6.147-8, béod, biad, bied, wesed, 
pl. wesap 6.150, béod 6.148, béo, 
sint, sind(on), sindun, siondan, 
seondan, (e)aron, arun, biad, 
bi(o)don, bid(d) 6.150, earan 
6.150n2, neg. naro(n) 6.151, subj. 
sie(n) 5.17n3, 6.148nn1-2, 6.149, 
6.153, sy(n), béo(n), bio(n), bia, 
bie 6.149, siem, sion, sé, see, wese 
6.150, pret.ind.3sg. wes, was, pl. 
wérun, w6éron 6.150, imper.sg. 
wes, wees, béo, bio, pl. wesab, 
wosa0, béod, biod 6.149, 
pres.part. wesende 6.146, 
-weosendre 6.149, infl.inf. to 
béon 6.27, to wos(s)anne 6.149 

west 4.74 

wéste 4.32 

westen(n) 2.21, 3.40, 3.62, nom.pl. 
wésten(n)u 3.40, 3.62 

wic 2.18 

wican 6.46 

wicg 2.20 

wif 2.12b 

gewife 2.64n1 

wifman 2.111n3 

wigend 2.106 

wiggetawum dat.pl. 6.117n1 

wiht (u) 5.34&n3 

wild(d)éor, wildedéor 4.35 

wilde 4.31, 4.42c, 4.60c, def. wilda 
4.59, paradigms 4.32, 4.34 
(indef.), nom.sg.fem. wildu 
3.97n1, 4.35n1, 4.42c, infl. 
wildne, wildre, wildra 4.35n1, 
comp. wildra, sup. wildost, 
-esta 4.65 

wildefyr 4.35 

wildeswin 4.35 

wildor, wild(d)éor 2.1008&n4, 4.35 

gewile, gewill 2.64n1 

willa 6.120 

willan 1.10, 6.145, 6.160-3, neg. 
nyllan, nellan 6.163, paradigm 
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6.160, pres.1sg. willié 6.14, 
wille 6.161, willo, will(e), wzello, 
weelle, willa, willu, willio 6.162, 
neg. nwill, nuillic, nylli¢ 6.163, 
2sg. wilt 6.131, 6.161, neg. nylt, 
nuilt 6.163, 3sg. wile 6.161-2, 
wille, wil(l), uil 6.162&n1, 
pl. wille 6.160, willad 6.161, 
wallad, wallas 6.162, uallon, 
neg. nallo(n) 6.162&n2, nyllad, 
nallad, nallas, nalles, nzllad, 
subj.sg. welle, welle 6.162, 
pret.ind.3sg. walde 6.138n2, 
6.162, wolde 6.161, neg. nolde, 
nalde 6.163, subj.sg. welde 6.162, 
imper.pl. wellap 6.162, sg.neg. 
nyl(le), nelle 6.160, pres.part. 
wellende 6.162 

wilna gen.pl. 3.107 

wilnian 6.120 

winbéger 2.100n5, gen.pl. winbégera 
2.100n5 

wincian 6.120 

windan 6.3, 6.57e 

wine 2.61, 2.69, 3.32-3, 3.36, 
3.54n1, paradigm 2.56, -wini 
2.62, gen.pl. wina, wini(ge)a 
2.59, 2.61&n1 

winnan 6.57e 

winter 2.73&n4, 3.58n6, 
3.119(2)&n6, gen.sg. wintres 
3.119n7, nom.pl. wintru, -o, -a 
2.73n4, 3.58n6, 3.119n6, winter 
3.58n6 

wintrig 4.46 

*wisan (?) 6.44, 6.46, pres.part. 
-weosende (?), pa.part. forweren, 
forweorone 6.44 

wisdom 3.61 

wise 2.81b 

wisian, wissian 6.120, 6.130, pret.3sg. 
wisde 6.1308&n4 

gewiss 6.134, 6.143 

wist 2.67 

wita 2.81a 

witan know see wat 

(ge)witan depart 6.46; see also (w)uton 


wite 2.20b, 3.32, 3.34, 3.91, 6.120, 
paradigm 2.19, nom.acc.pl. witu 
2.24, 2.26, 3.7n2, 3.34—-S, 3.72, 
3.97, 4.35n1, wita 3.9 

witehts 3.34 

witeleast 3.34 

witgian 6.115 

witnian 6.120 

wipinnan 4.76 

wiputan 4.76 

wlacu, wlec 4.6n1, 6.100n5 

wlecc(e)an 6.100b&n5, 6.102 

wlenc(e)an 6.83 

wlencu, wlenceo 2.88 

wlitan 6.46 

wlite 2.57a 

wlitig 4.46 

wloh 2.111 

gewloh 4.26 

wocor 2.36c, 3.104 

wodness 2.47(1) 

woh 4.26, acc.pl.fem. woge 4.29n1 

wolcen 3.58b, wolc 3.58n5, nom.acc.pl. 
wolcen(u) 3.58n5, 3.64n3 

wop 6.37 

word 2.6, 2.12b, 3.1, 3.2(1), 3.32, 
3.61, 3.71, paradigm 2.11, 
nom.acc.pl. word 2.15, 3.12, 
3.50, 3.63, 4.52n4, wordu 3.72 

woruld 2.67 

wracu 2.36a, 3.83, acc.gen.dat.sg. 
wrece, wrace 3.83, nom.acc.pl. 
wrece 3.84, gen.pl. wreca, wreca 
3.84 

wrecca 2.82 

wredan 6.95 

wrecan 6.64 

wrecc(e)an 6.131, 6.100, pres.3sg. 
wrehd 6.131; see also weé¢(e)an 

wreg(e)an 6.102 

wrené 2.57b 

wreon 6.38, 6.49, -wrigan 6.42, 
paradigm 6.38, principal parts 
6.45, pres.pl. -wrigad 6.42, 
pret.3sg. wrah, wréah, pl. wrigon, 
wrugon 6.45 

wreppan 6.103 


wridan 6.46 

wringan 6.57e 

gewriota gen.pl. 3.23 

writan 6.30, 6.46, pret.pl. wreoton 
6.44 

wridan 6.42-3, 6.46 

wrixlan 6.96n3 

wrotan 6.76 

wucu 3.106 

wudu, nom.acc.sg. wuda 3.119(1)&n7, 
acc.pl. wudas 3.119n2 

wuldor 2.12b, 3.58b, gen.sg. wuldores 
4.47n4 

wulf, nom.pl. wulfas 3.30 

Wulfheri 2.25 

wulle 2.81b 

gewuna 4.1n1 

wund 2.36b, 3.95 

wundian, pa.part. gewundode 4.56 

wundor 2.12b, 3.58b, nom.acc.pl. 
wundra, -u 3.67, 3.70, wundor 
3.67n2 

wuldrian 6.120 

wundian 6.120 

wundrian 6.120 

wunian 6.5, 6.120, 6.130, pret.3sg. 
wunade, (-)wunede 6.113, 
imper.pl. wynigap 6.130 

wunung 2.37 

wurpan (eo) 6.57b&n14, pa.part. 
-worp(e)ne pa.part. 4.54 

wurdan (eo, y, 0) 4.17n2, 6.2n4, 
6.13a, 6.57&n14, worda 6.56, 
principal parts 6.54, pres.2sg. 
wyrst 6.13a, 3sg. Sewyrd 6.16, 
pret.3sg. geweard 6.54, ward 
6.56, pl. wurdon 6.54, pa.part. 
gewoerden 6.29, geworden 6.54, 
gewarden 6.56 

wur0ian (eo) 6.120 

wurdigna, -um gen.dat.pl. 3.109n1 

(w)uton 6.2n2, 6.5-6, (w)utun, -an 
6.6, 6.46n1, uten, witon (?) 
6.46n1, wutum 6.2n2, 6.6 

gewylc 2.64, gewealc 2.69 

wyldan 6.93 

wylf 2.46b 
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wyll 2.57b 

wyltan (2) 6.93, pa.part. gewelteno 
6.87 

*wylwan, wylian, pret.3sg. wylode, 
pa.part. -wylwed, -wylewud 
6.97 

wynsum, nom.sg.fem. wynsum(u) 4.52 

wyrc(e)an (i) 6.100g, 6.103, 6.153n3, 
principal parts 6.100g, pret.sg. 
worhte 4.53n1, 6.153n3, wrohte, 
-wyrhte, warhte, pa.part. -wyrht 
6.100g, worhte 4.53n1, geworht 
6.124 

wyrcnis 6.1001 

wyrd 2.67, gen.sg. wyrdi, nom.pl. 
uuyrdae 2.68 

-wyrgenn 2.47(2) 

gewyrht 2.67 

wyrhta 2.82 

wyrm 2.57b 

wyrmsan, wyrsman 6.96n2 

wyrnan 6.103 

wyrp 2.57b 

wyrpan, pret.3sg. wyrpte 6.83 

wyrsa, wyrst see yfel 

wyrt 2.67 

Wyrtgeorn 6.153n3 

wyrpe 4.32 

wyrdig (u, eo, 0) 4.46, def.infl. 
wurdigan 4.60e 

wyrpu 2.88 

wysc(e)an (1)6.3, pret.3sg. wyscte 6.83, 
wiscte, wiste 6.91 

yc(e)an 6.83, principal parts 6.102, 
pret.3sg. yhte 6.102 

yfel (adj.) 4.44b, comp. wyrsa, sup. 
wyrst, 4.64(2), 4.71, wyrrest 
4.64(2) 

yfel (noun) 2.12b, 3.59b, 3.68, 3.71, 
4.49, infl. yfle 4.51, nom.acc.pl. 
yfel, yf(e)lu, 3.68, 3.71, gen.pl. 
yfla, dat.pl. yflum 3.68 

yfle 4.79, comp. wyrs, sup. wyrst, 
wyrrest 4.79 

yldan 6.93 

ylde 2.70 
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yld(u) 2.88, 2.90, 3.96, 3.99, gen.sg. 
zldes 2.89n2 

ylfe 2.70 

ylfet(u) 2.47(4), aelbitu 2.47(4), 
3.102n2, ylfette 3.102n2 

ymbé¢yrf 2.64 

yppan 6.13, 6.92, pres.3sg. geypt 6.13 

yrfe 2.20 

yrmp(u) 2.37, 3.72, gen.sg. iermda, 
ermda 2.40, ermdu 3.98 


yrre 4.32 

yrsian 6.120 

yst 2.67 

ytan 6.78 

yb 2.46b 

ywan (ie, éa) 6.97&n6, 6.103, 
6.130, eowian 6.97n6, éawan 
6.130, pres.3sg. eowed 6.97n6, 
pret.3sg. -lede 6.97n1, (-)éaw(a)de 
6.130 


Subject Index 


The range of subjects covered is necessarily selective, restricted, on the 
whole, to those subjects likeliest to be of use. A reference to a footnote 
implies that the given subject is discussed in the note but not in the section 
of text to which the note is attached; footnotes are not otherwise indexed 


separately from sections. 


ablaut 1.2, 1.9, 2.68n1, 2.69, 2.76n1, 
2.79n4, 2.84n2, 2.85, 2.87, 
2.91-5, 2.99n1, 2.100, 2.102, 6.5, 
6.29, 6.31-6, 6.38, 6.43, 6.47, 
6.51, 6.58, 6.61, 6.65, 6.69, 6.77, 
6.148, 6.152, 6.158n2 

adjectives 3.144, 4.1-75 

affixes: -ba@re 4.32, 6.34; -cund 4.52; 
-ede 4.32; -el, -ol 4.44, 4.49; -en 
4.49, 5.25; -er 5.25; -feest 4.52; 
-fald 4.52; -full 4.52; -ig 4.44-8, 
6.105, 6.115; -ibt(e) 4.32, 4.44; 
-leas 2.37, 3.145, 4.52; -lic 4.52, 
6.102n3; -ma 4.74; -mest 4.2, 
4.64, 4.74—-5; -sum 4.52; -wende 
4.32 

a-stems 4.4, 4.6, 4.31, 4.32n1, 4.70n1 

comparison 4.2, 4.61-75 

de-adverbial 4.64, 4.72-5 

definite & indefinite 1.4—-5, 4.1-75, 
4.81, 4.85, 4.91, 5.37, 6.28-9 

disyllabic, polysyllabic 3.64nn1, 4, 
3.68n1, 4.35, 4.44-52, 4.60, 6.82 

gender 4.17-19, 4.29, 4.43, 4.86 


indeclinable 4.1nn1-2, 4.17n1, 4.33n1, 
4.87 

inflexions: instrumental 4.9, 4.14, 
4.57n1, 4.83; pronominal 1.5, 
4.1, 4.9-10, 4.12, 4.83 

i-stems 4.4—7, 4.31, 4.33 

ja-stems 4.4-7, 4.31, 4.33, 4.36, 6.28 

jo-stems 3.97n1, 4.4 

light & heavy stems 4.7, 4.17, 4.26, 
4.29n2, 4.31, 4.33, 4.36, 4.41-3 

6-stems 4.4 

quantifiers 4.1-2, 4.82-3 

u-stems 4.4-8, 4.70n1 

wa-stems 4.4, 4.6, 4.38, 4.40 

weak & strong see adjectives > 
definite & indefinite 

wo-stems 4.4 

adverbs 4.3, 4.26n5, 4.33n1, 4.52n3, 
4.64, 4.72, 4.76-9, 4.81n1, 5.8n2, 
5.34nn4—-5 

comparison 4.76-9 

de-adjectival 4.73, 4.77 

suffix -licée 4.52n3, 4.77n2 

underived 4.77 
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A€lfrician Old English 2.18n3, 2.37, 
2.70n6, 2.90, 2.91n1, 3.9, 3.20, 
3.39, 3.46, 3:53, 3:57, 3.65=72,; 
3.75-7, 3.83, 3.90-1, 3.93, 
3.98-9, 3.114n1, 3.116, 3.119, 
3.126, 3.130-1, 3.135-8, 4.6n1, 
4.17, 4.24, 4.26nn1-2, 4.29, 
4.39n2, 4.46, 4.49, 4.50n3, 4.52, 
4.54, 4.60, 4.69n3, 4.77n2, 4.81, 
4.84, 5.8n2, 5.17, 5.34n3, 5.37n2, 
6.12, 6.13n3, 6.58n7, 6.64n5, 
6.66, 6.85, 6.93, 6.100, 6.102, 
6.106, 6.113, 6.122, 6.126-7, 
6.134, 6.138, 6.149, 6.162, 
see also West Saxon > Late 

affrication see palatalization & 
(de)affrication 

Alfredian Old English 1.6, 3.77, 
5.34n3, 5.37n2, 6.12, see also 
West Saxon > Early 

allomorphy, paradigmatic 1.3, 3.12-72 
(esp. 3.22, 3.25n3, 3.44, 3.49, 
3.64), 3.81-104 (esp. 3.85, 3.98), 
3.107, 3.116, 3.122, 3.125, 4.23, 
4.27, 4.35, 4.54, 4.60, 4.62, 
4.65-75, 6.8n4, 6.60n1, 6.124-5 

analogical change 1.3, 2.14-15, 
2.17n3, 2.23, 2.31-3, 2.36-7, 
2.40, 2.43, 2.49, 2.54-6, 2.60, 
2.61n2, 2.67n1, 2.68n1, 2.69, 
2.76, 2.79, 2.80n1, 2.84-5, 
2.87n1, 2.93-6, 2.99-102, 2.108, 
2.111nn3,10,12, 2.112n1, 2.113, 
3.9, 3.10n4, 3.15, 3.20, 3.22, 
3.25n3, 3.26-7, 3.28n2, 3.29, 
3.35-7, 3.39-41, 3.44-8, 3.52, 
3.64, 3.70-2, 3.83, 3.85, 3.87, 
3.91,.3.93, 3.97n2,.3.98-9, 
3.107-8, 3.111-15, 3.119n6, 
3.12704, 3.130-1, 3.140n1, 4.23, 
4.27, 4.32n1, 4.39-40, 4.47, 
4.48n2, 4.52, 4.62, 4.69, 4.71, 
4.73, 4.77-8, 4.83, 5.5-6, 5.8, 
§.12, 5.14n1, 5.16, 5.20n1, 
5.25-7, 5.30, 5.32, 6.5, 6.8n1, 
6.14n3, 6.15-16, 6.19-21, 
6.23-5, 6.29, 6.32, 6.34, 6.39-40, 


6.42-5, 6.47, 6.49, 6.51n1, 6.53, 
6.57nn5-6, 6.58nn1-3, 6.59, 
6.62-3, 6.64n2, 6.65, 6.67nn2,4, 
6.69-71, 6.73, 6.76, 6.82, 6.84, 
6.88, 6.94, 6.97, 6.99-102, 
6.103n4, 6.108, 6.110n2, 
6.112-14, 6.116, 6.118-19, 
6.121-2, 6.124-7, 6.129-31, 
6.134, 6.136, 6.138, 6.140, 6.148, 
6.150, 6.153, 6.155nn1,7, 
6.158-9, 6.161 

Anglian 2.32, 2.40, 2.42, 2.57n2, 
2.83, 2.87, 2.96, 2.99, 2.111n6, 
3.9n5, 3.21, 3.23, 3.26n3, 3.27, 
3.57, 3.60n2, 3.65-72, 3.75n1, 
3.83n2, 3.86n1, 3.89, 3.93n5, 
3.112, 3.115n3, 3.126-7, 
3.135-7, 4.6n1, 4.28, 4.47, 4.51, 
4.58, 4.68-9, 4.81, 4.84, 4.86, 
5.17, 5.23, 5.26, 5.27n1, 5.32, 
5.34n3, 5.35n1, 5.36, 5.37n1, 
6.4, 6.7, 6.11-12, 6.14-21, 
6.40-2, 6.44, 6.47, 6.50n5, 
6.56, 6.58-9, 6.61-2, 6.64n2, 
6.66, 6.67n4, 6.68n3, 6.71, 
6.74, 6.76nn5,15, 6.81, 6.82n1, 
6.93, 6.96n3, 6.97-8, 6.100, 
6.106-7, 6.112-13, 6.116-19, 
6.120n4, 6.122-3, 6.126-30, 
6.134-5, 6.138, 6.140, 6.142n1, 
6.149-51, 6.154-5, 6.159, 
6.162-3, see also early forms; 
Mercian; Northumbrian 

Anglo-Frisian 5.14n1, 6.131 

apocope 2.15, 2.18, 2.24, 2.26, 
2.28, 2.31, 2.35, 2.37, 2.40, 
2.47, 2.49, 2.59n1, 2.61, 2.63, 
2.72, 2.76, 2.90, 2.93, 2.99n1, 
2.108, 2.113, 3.9-10, 3.12-13, 
3.26, 3.34, 3.42n2, 3.44n2, 
3.50-1, 3.54, 3.57n1, 3.62-4, 
3.67-72, 3.81-2, 3.90, 3.92-3, 
3.95-9, 3.101-2, 3.104n3, 3.118, 
4.12, 4.17, 4.29n2, 4.30nn2-3, 
4.35n1, 4.37, 4.41-3, 4.45, 
4.48, 4.51-2, 5.17, 5.27, 6.11, 
6.14n3, 6.21 


archaisms 2.50, 2.68, 2.87n1, 2.94, 
2.96, 3.109, 4.47, 4.71, 6.69-71, 
6.79, 6.100n3, 6.112, 6.119n1, 
6.124n1, 6.129-31, 6.141-2, 
6.150n4 


back umlaut 2.38n1, 2.93n3, 3.13, 
3.16, 3.21-4, 3.68n3, 3.82, 
3.86-7, 3.116, 4.74nS, 5.8n4, 
5.12, 5.17, 5.21n3, 6.6, 6.29, 
6.44, 6.46n1, 6.71n4, 6.114, 
6.125, 6.130, 6.134, 6.150, 
6.155 

bibliographical aids 1.12, 2.1n1, 
6.1n2, 6.77n1, 6.131n1 

breaking, half-breaking 2.28, 2.31, 
2.33nn1-3, 3.5, 3.42n1, 3.45, 
6.51, 6.57n3, 6.62n1, 6.70n4, 
6.71, 6.76n5, 6.97, 6.100, 
6.136, 6.150 


charters 2.12n3, 2.42, 2.61n3, 2.87, 
3.9n2, 3.15, 3.88, 3.93, 3.119, 
3.127n10, 3.133n1, 3.135-7, 
3.140, 3.141n2, 3.143, 4.74nn6,8, 
5.8n5, 6.5n1, 6.11, 6.100, 
6.127n1 

compensatory lengthening 3.25, 
3.60n1, 4.42, 6.34n6, 6.41, 
6.100-1, 6.103n4, 6.119, 6.138n1 

compounds 1.11, 2.18, 2.25, 2.28n1, 
2.31, 2.66, 2.73n3, 2.77, 2.83n5, 
2.100nn2-5, 2.111n3, 3.33-4, 
3.37, 3.48n1, 3.57n6, 3.61, 
3.114n3, 3.124n3, 3.144-7, 
4.22n2, 4.30n1, 4.76, 4.83, 4.87, 
4.89, 5.4, 5.34-8 

conjunctions 1.11, 5.4n2, 5.34n2 

contraction see vowels > contraction 
& non-contraction 


degemination see gemination & 
degemination 

devoicing see voicing & devoicing 

dialects see Anglian; Kentish; Mercian; 
Northumbrian; poetic language; 
West Saxon 
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dissimilation 3.107, 4.55, 6.9, 6.13, 
6.18n1, 6.71, 6.85, 6.93n3, 6.96, 
6.100n3, 6.106, 6.118n2 


early forms 2.16-17, 2.25, 2.33, 2.42, 
2.44, 2.50, 2.54, 2.59n1, 2.62, 
2.68, 2.77, 2.86, 2.94, 2.96, 
2.114, 3.58n4, 3.83, 3.84n1, 
3.93-4, 3.102n2, 3.116, 4.14, 
4.78n6, 5.17n5, 5.36, 5.37n4, 
6.14-15, 6.17-18, 6.22, 6.25, 
6.28-9, 6.58, 6.63n4, 6.82, 6.97, 
6.99-100, 6.112-13, 6.149, see 
also archaisms; runic forms 

East Germanic see Gothic 

epenthesis 2.54n1, 3.36, 3.42, 3.56-8, 
3.60, 3.63, 3.65, 3.69-72, 3.93, 
3.104, 3.144n5, 4.16-17, 4.34, 
4.39, 4.50, 5.12, 6.96n2, see also 
sonorant syllabification 

extension see analogical change 


first fronting 2.14n1, 2.15, 2.85, 3.45, 
6.157 

folk etymology (naive metanalysis) 
2.100n4, 4.35 


gemination & degemination 1.3, 
2.20n2, 2.21n3, 2.23, 2.26, 
2.46n1, 2.47, 2.49, 2.51, 
2.61n2, 2.69, 2.82, 2.85, 2.94, 
3.13, 3.32n2, 3.39-41, 3.62, 
3.82, 3.85n2, 3.90-1, 3.102n2, 
4.33-9, 4.49n1, 4.50n1, 5.11, 
6.6, 6.37, 6.80, 6.82-3, 6.88, 
6.90-3, 6.99-100, 6.103, 6.112, 
6.121, 6.124, 6.127, 6.129, 
6.138, 6.161 

generative analyses 3.5, 3.24, 3.26n2, 
3.33nn2-3, 3.34n2, 3.36n2, 
3.42nn1-2, 3.50n3, 3.97n3, 
3.123, 4.35, 6.4n1, 6.11n1 

Gothic 2.2, 2.3n3, 2.4n1, 2.47n7, 
2.55, 2.69, 2.71, 2.75n1, 2.84, 
2.87-8, 2.93n4, 2.94, 2.111n3, 
2.113, 3.75n1, 3.97, 3.104, 
3.136-7, 3.144, 4.5, 4.12, 4.61, 
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4.74nn2-3, 4.77n1, 4.78n3, 4.83, 
5.5n2, 5.7, 5.14, 5.16, 5.20n2, 
5.21nn1-2, 5.26n4, 6.1-3, 6.6, 
6.8, 6.21, 6.32, 6.35, 6.48n3, 
6.50n6, 6.51n1, 6.57n4, 6.58, 
6.59n1, 6.64n2, 6.68n8, 6.69-71, 
6.72n1, 6.79n3, 6.84, 6.93n6, 


late forms 2.28n4, 2.40, 2.86, 


2.104n1, 2.108n5, 2.113n4, 3.9, 
3.15, 3.19-20, 3.50n2, 3.58n3, 
3.75, 3.119, 3.127, 3.131, 
3.145n2, 4.24, 4.73n1, 4.74n6, 
4.75, 5.13, 5.17, 6.50n7, 6.54, 
6.100-1 


6.98-100, 6.108, 6.117, 
6.129-30, 6.134-6, 6.138, 
6.140n1, 6.141n1, 6.142-3, 
6.150n3, 6.152, 6.155-6, 6.158, 
6.161-2 


levelling see analogical change 

lexical phonology 3.27 

loanwords 2.20n1, 2.25n3, 2.47, 
2.57n4, 2.83, 3.4n1, 3.37, 3.61, 
3.105, 3.115n2, 3.127n3, 6.5 

loss of [h], [x] 3.5, 3.13, 3.25-9, 3.82, 
3.88, 3.114, 3.127nn2,4, 4.25-30, 
4.42, 4.69, 6.38-41, 6.67n4, 6.99, 
6.116-18 


hiatus resolution see vowels > 
contraction & non-contraction 


Inland Germanic 6.8, see also Old 
High German 
i-umlaut 2.17, 2.26, 2.28n4, 2.36n3, 


Mercian 1.6, 2.21n3, 2.40, 2.57n5, 
2.62, 2.86, 2.89, 2.93n3, 2.94, 


2.51, 2.67-9, 2.82-3, 2.90, 
2.93n3, 2.94n2, 2.95-6, 2.100-1, 
2.106nn1-—2, 2.108, 2.111n6, 
2.113, 3.33n2, 3.36, 3.52, 3.68n3, 
3.98n1, 3.123-7, 3.130, 4.8, 
4.32n3, 4.33, 4.44n2, 4.61-2, 
4.68-71, 4.74, 4.78, 4.81, 4.84, 
5.6, 5.26nn1-2, 5.37n2, 6.12, 
6.15-16, 6.25, 6.27, 6.29, 6.37, 
6.57n1, 6.59, 6.66, 6.67n2, 
6.72n1, 6.75, 6.78-9, 6.90, 6.94, 
6.97n6, 6.99-102, 6.105, 6.112, 
6.118n3, 6.122, 6.124-S, 
6.129-30, 6.134-5, 6.137-8, 
6.140, 6.153-5, 6.158-9, 6.162 


Kaluza’s Law 2.113 
Kentish 2.42, 3.11, 3.16n1, 3.23, 


3.77, 3.80, 3.87, 3.121n1, 
3.135-6, 3.144, 4.20, 4.24, 

4.66, 4.84, 4.86n1, 5.8nn1,4-5, 
5.11nn1-2, 5.17, 5.21nn1-2, 
6.11-14, 6.16-18, 6.27, 6.40, 
6.49, 6.51, 6.64n1, 6.69, 6.76n8, 
6.85, 6.90, 6.93, 6.110, 6.112-14, 
6.116, 6.127, 6.138, 6.150, 
6.154-5, 6.162 


Kuhn’s first law 5.4 


2.96, 2.99, 2.108n3, 3.11, 3.16, 
3.23-4, 3.27, 3.38, 3.46n1, 3.47, 
3.51, 3.55, 3.58nn4-5, 3.60n2, 
3.64, 3.67-72, 3.75n1, 3.77, 3.79, 
3.83n2, 3.84, 3.87, 3.91, 3.94, 
3.98, 3.101, 3.104, 3.106, 3.109, 
3.112, 3.115-16, 3.121, 3.127n9, 
3.130, 3.135, 4.19, 4.24, 4.51, 
4.54, 4.58, 4.66, 4.69, 4.74n6, 
4.78n6, 4.79, 4.84, 4.90nn2-S, 
5.8, 5.11n2, 5.12n1, 5.17, 
5.21n2, 5.26-7, 5.32nn1,3, 
5.37n1, 6.6n1, 6.11-13, 6.15-23, 
6.27, 6.40, 6.42, 6.44, 6.47, 
6.49, 6.51, 6.56, 6.57nn5,17, 
6.58, 6.61-3, 6.66, 6.68n2, 

6.71, 6.73, 6.76n11, 6.82n1, 
6.86, 6.88, 6.90-1, 6.93-101, 
6.110-14, 6.116-17, 6.119, 
6.122, 6.126-7, 6.130, 6.135-6, 
6.138, 6.140, 6.149-S0, 
6.154-5, 6.159-60, 6.162-3, 

see also Anglian; early forms 


metathesis 6.51, 6.57n3, 6.100, 6.110 
Middle English 3.10, 3.19, 3.29n1, 


3.33n2, 3.102n1, 3.104n1, 
3.139n1, 4.46, 4.52, 4.79n1, 5.3, 
5.13, 5.17, 6.5, 6.14n1, 6.48, 


6.58, 6.59n4, 6.71, 6.100n15, 
6.117n1, 6.130, 6.138 
Middle High German 3.57n5, 3.137 


North Germanic 2.84, 3.47n1, 
3.59n2, 3.102n1, 3.104n1, 
3.136-7, 4.12, 4.62n3, 4.83, 
4.89n2, 5.5nn2,6, 5.13-14, 5.25, 
5.26n4, 5.31, 5.39, 6.3, 6.8, 
6.19n1, 6.21, 6.25, 6.35, 6.48n3, 
6.50n9, 6.51n1, 6.57nn8,20, 6.58, 
6.59n4, 6.69, 6.79n3, 6.98n5, 
6.100n2, 6.108, 6.130, 6.134-S, 
6.140n1, 6.141n1, 6.142-3, 
6.152, 6.155, 6.161n2 

North Sea Germanic 6.2, 6.8, 6.26, 
6.48n3, 6.71, 6.76, 6.108, 6.116, 
6.121, 6.124-S, 6.127, 6.129n1, 
6.136, 6.138n1 

Northumbrian 1.6, 2.16, 2.18n1, 2.31, 
2.70n3, 2.85n1, 2.86, 2.89n2, 
2.93n3, 2.94, 2.96, 2.108n2, 
3.9-10, 3.23-4, 3.27, 3.35, 
3.38-9, 3.41nn4—-5, 3.47, 3.51, 
3.53nn2,4, 3.55, 3.58, 3.60n2, 
3.65-72, 3.78, 3.87, 3.91, 3.101, 
3.104, 3.106, 3.108-9, 3.112, 
3.116, 3.118n1, 3.120, 3.127, 
3.130, 3.139-40, 4.18, 4.24, 
4.49n1, 4.51, 4.54, 4.58, 4.64n1, 
4.66, 4.69, 4.71n3, 4.74n6, 4.84, 
4.86-7, 4.89nn2,4, 4.90nn2-5, 
5.8, 5.11n1, 5.12, 5.17, 5.20, 
5.21nn2-3, 5.27-8, 5.32, 5.34, 
5.36, 5.37n1, 6.6-7, 6.11-12, 
6.14, 6.16-23, 6.25-7, 6.40, 
6.42, 6.44, 6.47, 6.48nn3-4, 
6.49, 6.51-2, 6.56, 6.57nn4,8,18, 
6.58, 6.61-3, 6.64nn2,6, 6.67n2, 
6.68-9, 6.70n4, 6.71, 6.73, 
6.74n1, 6.75, 6.76nn7,11,13-16, 
6.83, 6.85-8, 6.90, 6.92-8, 
6.100, 6.110-11, 6.113-14, 
6.116-19, 6.126, 6.129-31, 
6.134-6, 6.138, 6.140, 6.149-50, 
6.155, 6.158-9, 6.162-3, see also 
Anglian; early forms 
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North-West Germanic 2.15, 4.62n2, 
5.31-2, 6.62n3, 6.69-70, 6.76, 
6.84, 6.153n1 

nouns 

a-declension 3.2, 3.73-104, 3.106, 
3.118-19, 3.127, 3.141-3, 4.50 

affixes: e@t- 3.145; -bora 2.83; 

-dom 3.61; -ele 2.83; -els 3.61; 
-en(n) 2.21, 2.47, 2.49n2, 

3.40, 3.62, 3.91; -ere 2.20, 
3.37; -es(s) 2.47, 3.91; -estre 2.83; 
-et(t) 2.21, 2.47, 3.40, 3.62, 
3.91, 3.102n2; ge-, gi- 2.21; 
-had 3.61; -icge 2.83; -ige 2.83; 
-ing, -ling 3.61; -lac 3.61; -nes(s) 
2.47, 2.49n3, 3.91, 6.90, 6.100; 
-op, -nop 3.61; -raeden 2.47n7; 
-scipe 2.58; -t 2.69; -ung 3.78; 
-b(u), -po 2.37, 2.88, 3.72, 
3.96, 3.98-9; un- 3.145; 
-ung/-ing 2.37, 2.40-1; 

-ware 2.70; wider- 3.145 

an-declension 2.7n2, 3.2, 3.10, 
3.46n6, 3.75n1, 3.78n2, 3.79n1, 
3.91n3, 3.102n2, 3.105-16, 
3.119, 3.140-4, 4.57-8 

a-stems 2.1-3, 2.6-8, 2.11-33, 2.55, 
2.59-60, 2.61n3, 2.62-3, 2.69n2, 
2,/35.2,/903,5, 28912, 2.935.297, 
2.101, 2.103, 2.108, 2.113, 3.7, 
3.9, 3.32, 3.36n3, 4.1, 4.9 

as-declension 3.2, 3.3n3, 3.5, 3.7-73, 
3.96n1, 3.100, 3.102, 3.104, 
3.108, 3.119-21, 3.126-7, 
3.130-1, 3.142, 4.21-2, 4.31, 
4.35, 4.39, 4.50 

athematic stems 2.1, 3.6, et passim in 
ch. 9 

case 2.3n2, 2.4, et passim in chs 9-10: 
dative plural in -an 3.9, 3.107, 
3.140, see also 4.58; dative 
singular, endingless 2.96n2, 
3.10-11; genitive plural in -an(a), 
-ena 3.9-11, 3.107-8, 3.129, 
3.140, see also 4.58; instrumental 
IAS. 98 DAT, 2 P5085, 243. 
2.62, 2.96n2; locative 2.4—-5, 2.8, 
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2.17-18, 2.43, 2.111n6; vocative 
2.4n1, 2.5, 4.2 

collective 2.93, 3.130, 3.134 

consonantal stems 2.1, 2.8n1, 2.59n2, 
2.78-114, 3.111, 3.135, 
3.144 

de-adjectival 2.47, 2.88 

denominal 2.47 

deverbative 2.35n1, 2.37, 2.47, 
2.104-8 

disyllabic, polysyllabic 2.36, 2.99, 
2.105, 2.108, 2.111, 3.13, 3.32n2, 
3.33, 3.37, 3.54-72, 3.83, 
3.100-4, 3.118n1, 3.131 

frequency 2.7, 2.12, 2.20, 2.28, 2.36, 
2.41n1, 2.46, 2.53, 2.57, 2.67, 
2.72n1, 2.73, 2.81, 2.91, 2.106, 
D111, 3a, 3,192, 340704 

gender 2.3, 2.57nn7-9, 2.64, 2.67, 
2.69, 2.104, 3.2, 3.75, 3.78, 
3.133-9, et passim in chs 9-10 

i-stems 2.1-3, 2.7, 2.26, 2.36n5, 
2.46nn2-3, 2.47, 2.55-71, 
2.79n3, 2.101, 3.3, 3.7, 3.14n1, 
3.15, 3.32, 3.36n3, 3.41, 3.73, 
3.77, 3.93n5, 3.104n1, 3.128-9, 
3.134 

im-stems 2.2, 2.36n1, 2.37n5, 2.78, 
2.88-90, 3.96, 3.98n2, 3.99 

ja-stems 2.2, 2.7, 2.19-26, 2.28, 
2.57nn6—-7, 2.69, 2.89n2, 2.104, 
2.108, 3.7, 3.32, 3.34-5, 3.39, 
3.44, 3.62, 3.91n3 

jo-stems 2.2, 2.7, 2.21n2, 2.36n3, 
2.43n1, 2.45-51, 2.69, 3.73, 
3.85n2, 3.90, 3.96, 3.144n3 

jOn-stems 2.82 

light & heavy stems 2.11, 2.19, 2.22, 
2.24, 2.35-6, 2.45, 2.48-9, 2.51, 
2.53, 2.56-7, 2.59, 2.61, 2.63-6, 
9.69, 2.72-3, 2.76, 2,109-11, 
2.113, 3.7n2, 3.10n3, 3.50-1, 
3.75, 3.77-8, 3.81, 3.92-9, 3.106, 
3.118-19, 3.122-5, 3.142 

minor declensions 3.3—5, 3.117-31: 
@-plurals 3.3; a-plurals 3.3, 
3.117-21; e-plurals 3.3, 3.5; 


kinship terms 3.3, 3.128, 3.130; 
mutation plurals 3.3, 3.33n2, 
3.119, 3.122-7, 3.142 

names: ethnic 2.56n1, 2.62, 2.70, 3.3, 
3.7, 3.128-9; personal 2.25, 
2.32n1, 2.36n12, 2.42, 2.61n3, 
2.62, 2.111nn3,5, 3.95n1, 3.145; 
place 2.33, 2.42, 3.4n1, 3.109n1, 
3.144 

n-stems 1.3n1, 1.5, 2.2-3, 2.7, 
2.47n10, 2.70, 2.73, 2.78-90, 
2.99nn1-2, 2.111n3, 3.32n2, 
3.94n3, 3.105-6, 4.1, 4.61-2, 
6.29 

nd-stems 2.2-3, 2.7, 2.104-8, 3.3, 
3.122, 3.131, 3.142 

number 2.5, et passim in chs 9-10: 
double plurals 3.13, 3.52-5, 
3.131; dual 2.5, 2.75n1, 3.58n3 

o-stems 2.1-3, 2.7-8, 2.34-55, 
2.59n2, 2.65, 2.70n3, 2.73, 
2.79n3, 2.88-9, 2.93, 2.104n1, 
2.111nn3,6,12, 3.57n1, 3.73, 
3.75, 3.85n2, 3.96-7, 3.114n3, 
3.144n2, 4.1, 4.9 

on-stems 2.2, 2.80-7, 2.103n1, 4.57 

pluralia tantum 2.53, 2.62, 2.70, 
2.100n1 

r-stems 2.2—3, 2.7, 2.91-4, 2.96, 
3.14n1, 3.68n3, 3.128 

root-stems 2.1, 2.3, 2.7, 2.104, 
2.108n1, 2.109-14, 3.4n1, 
3.114n1, 3.122 

s-stems 2.2-3, 2.28n4, 2.69, 2.94n2, 
2.95-101, 3.52, 3.64n3 

thematic stems 2.1 

p-stems 2.2-3, 2.102-3 

u-stems 2.2-3, 2.7, 2.59n2, 2.71-7, 
2.79n3, 2.113, 3.58n2, 3.73n1, 
3.117, 3.119 

vocalic stems 2.1-2, 2.7, 2.10-77, 
3.110-15, 3.135, 3.144, 4.4 

wa-stems 2.2, 2.7, 2.27-33, 3.5, 3.7, 
3.42-3, 3.50n3 

wo-stems 2.2, 2.7, 2.47n9, 2.52-4, 
3.73, 3.92-4 

numerals 3.146, 4.1-3, 4.80-91 


Old Frisian 3.136, 4.62n1, 4.716.2, 
6.8, 6.48n3, 6.58, 6.108, 6.129n1, 
6.130, 6.143, 6.150, 6.153, 6.161 

Old High German 2.14n2, 2.101n1, 
3.97n2, 3.136-7, 4.12, 5.5n2, 
5.26, 6.8, 6.9n1, 6.48n3, 6.57-8, 
6.59n1, 6.69, 6.70n4, 6.73n1, 
6.98nS5, 6.108, 6.114n2, 6.121, 
6.124, 6.129-30, 6.143, 6.145, 
6.150, 6.153, 6.155, 6.157, 
6.159, 6.161 

Old Norse see North Germanic 

Old Saxon 3.136-7, 4.12, 5.5n2, 5.7, 
6.2, 6.6, 6.8, 6.9n1, 6.46n1, 
6.57n4, 6.58, 6.70n4, 6.73n1, 
6.76nn12,18, 6.94, 6.100-1, 
6.108, 6.125n1, 6.129-30, 
6.138n1, 6.143, 6.145, 6.150, 
6.153, 6.155, 6.161 

Optimality Theory 3.123n2 

orthography 2.36, 2.54, 3.31, 3.39, 
3.44, 3.48n1, 3.49, 3.65n1, 
3.76n1, 3.104n3, 3.119, 3.127n9, 
4.29, 4.37, 4.46, 4.47n1, 4.69n6, 
4.77n2, 5.28, 6.13n4, 6.57nn6,20, 
6.73, 6.80, 6.88n1, 6.96, 6.106n2, 
6.110, 6.155 


palatal diphthongization 2.38n1, 3.20, 
3.86, 6.51, 6.61, 6.65n2, 6.67n3, 
6.103n3, 6.138 

palatalization & (de)affrication 
2.80n1, 2.83n1, 2.88, 2.90, 3.13, 
3.18-20, 3.82, 3.85, 3.114nS, 
3.123, 3.125, 4.21, 4.34n1, 
4.49n1, 6.130 

palatal monophthongization 4.69, 
6.138 

poetic language 2.35, 2.56n2, 2.57n2, 
2.61, 2.62, 2.86, 2.96, 
2.108nn3-4, 3.46n1, 3.56, 3.75, 
3.89, 3.93n5, 3.107, 3.126, 
3.135-7, 3.144n3, 4.47, 4.64, 
4.73n1, 5.26, 5.32, 5.34n3, 5.39, 
6.12, 6.15-16, 6.50nS, 6.53, 
6.57n17, 6.59, 6.62, 6.63nn2-3, 
6.67n3, 6.70-1, 6.76n7, 6.96n2, 
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6.100n7, 6.112, 6.126-7, 6.130, 
6.150, 6.155 

poetic metre 2.32, 2.36nn7,11, 2.54n1, 
2.574, 2.61n1, 2.77n1, 2.94, 
2.96n2, 2.113, 3.9n3, 3.25n4, 
3.26n1, 3.41n1, 3.46, 3.56, 
3.59n3, 3.71, 3.75, 3.77n1, 
3.94n4, 3.104nn2-3, 3.111, 
3.144n3, 3.145-7, 4.52n4, 
4.71n1, 4.77n2, 4.87, 4.89, 
5.17n3, 5.20n1, 5.26, 5.34n1, 
6.27, 6.67n7, 6.76n19, 6.80, 
6.92n2, 6.97, 6.98n3, 6.112, 
6.114n2, 6.117, 6.130n4, 6.148, 
6.153-5, 6.157 

Pre-Old English 2.14-15, 2.18, 2.23, 
2.30, 2.39, 2.60, 2.75, 2.85, 
2.113, 3.39, 3.108, 4.61-2, 4.85, 
6.5, 6.38, 6.97n6, 6.119, 6.131, 
6.148, 6.153, 6.158n2 

prepositions 1.11, 4.76 

pronouns 5.1-39, 6.7, 6.14, 6.26, 
6.81, 6.107, 6.122, 6.125, 6.152, 
6.156 

anaphoric 1.8, 5.1, 5.5, 5.14-17, 
5.38-9 

demonstrative 1.8, 4.1, 5.1, 5.3-13, 
5.20 

dual number 5.15n1, 5.23, 5.25, 
5.30-1 

enclitic 5.17, 6.14n3, 6.21 

indefinite 5.1, 5.18-21, 5.33-7, 5.38n4 

instrumental case 5.5, 5.7, 5.11, 
5.15n1 

interrogative 1.8, 5.1, 5.18-21, 5.34 

personal 1.8, 5.1, 5.16n1, 5.22-32, 
6.150n1 

possessive 1.8, 4.1 

reflexive 5.39 

relative 5.4, 5.13, 5.38 

Proto-Germanic 1.2-3, 1.9, 2.1, 2.6, 
2.8-9, 2.13, 2.22, 2.29, 2.38, 
2.48, 2.59, 2.74, 2.79, 2.84, 
2.87n1, 2.93-5, 2.99, 2.102, 
2.107-9, 2.112, 3.57n5, 3.64n3, 
3.97, 3.113, 3.137n3, 3.144, 
4.9n1, 4.10, 4.59, 4.61-3, 4.66, 
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4.71, 4.77, 4.81, 4.83, 4.85-6, 
5.5, 5.7, 5.10, 5.16, 5.24-5, 
5.30-1, 6.1, 6.8, 6.21, 6.25, 
6.29, 6.32, 6.34-5, 6.37, 6.43, 
6.47, 6.51, 6.53, 6.58n1, 
6.59-61, 6.62n3, 6.69-72, 
6.76-7, 6.82-3, 6.92, 6.93n3, 
6.98, 6.99n4, 6.100, 6.104-5, 
6.108, 6.114, 6.118n3, 6.119, 
6.121, 6.124, 6.130-1, 6.134, 
6.138, 6.140-1, 6.146n3, 
6.148, 6.150, 6.153, 6.155-6, 
6.158 

Proto-Indo-European 1.8-9, 2.1, 2.6, 
3.104n1, 5.14, 6.1-2, 6.10, 
6.31-2, 6.34-7, 6.47, 6.51, 6.58, 
6.60n1, 6.61, 6.63n4, 6.64n2, 
6.69, 6.70n3, 6.100, 6.120, 
6.124n2, 6.138, 6.141, 6.145, 
6.148, 6.152-3, 6.155, 6.161 

inflexions 1.2-3, 2.1, 2.8, 2.17n4, 
2.18, 2.59n2, 2.99n1, 3.97n1, 6.4, 
6.14n3, 6.21, 6.82, 6.142, 6.145, 
6.150, 6.155n1 

roots, stems, derivational affixes 1.2-3, 
1.5nt, 1.9, 2.1, 2.6;.2.78; 2.95, 
2.102, 2.109, 4.59, 4.61-2, 4.68, 
4.74, 4.85, 5.5-6, 5.10, 5.14, 
5.16, 5.18, 5.25, 5.30, 5.38n1, 
6.3-5, 6.29, 6.37, 6.46n4, 6.59, 
6.60n1, 6.71-2, 6.76n11, 6.78-9, 
6.92, 6.1045, 6.108, 6.121, 
6.129-31, 6.143, 6.146-7, 6.150, 
6.158, 6.161 

schwa primum, schwa secundum, 
laryngeal consonants 2.1n5, 
2.8n3, 6.34, 6.58n1, 6.71n3 


reduplication see verbs > reduplication 

restoration of a 3.13-17, 3.20, 3.82-4, 
3.116, 4.22-4, 4.60, 6.39, 6.61-2, 
6.76nn3,5 

rhotacism 2.95, 4.77, 5.16, 6.42n1, 
6.82 

runic forms 2.16-17, 2.43, 2.62, 2.77, 
2.86, 2.94, 4.14, 5.23, 6.22, 6.82, 
6.100, 6.136 


Schriftsprache see orthography 

second fronting 3.16, 3.68n3, 3.83n2, 
3.84, 5.8n4, 5.21n1, 6.138 

Sievers’s Law 2.2n3, 2.22, 2.61n2, 
6.34n2, 6.82, 6.99, 6.100n2 

smoothing, Anglian 3.26n4, 6.41, 
6.47, 6.71, 6.7605, 6116-17, 
6.138 

smoothing, West Saxon see palatal 
monophthongization 

sonorant syllabification 2.36, 2.87, 
2.94n2, 2.99n1, 2.100n6, 3.36n2, 
3.42n2, 3.50n3, 3.56, 3.63, 
3.69-72, 4.34, 4.44-52, 6.96, 
6.102 

suppletion 4.64, 4.69, 4.79, 5.14n1, 
5.24, 6.145-7, 6.150 

syncope 2.17n3, 2.24, 2.28, 2.36-7, 
2.86, 2.91n1, 2.99n1, 3.54, 3.57, 
3.61, 3.63-72, 3.98, 3.101-4, 
3.107, 3.109n1, 3.116, 3.144, 
4.12-13, 4.23n1, 4.34, 4.45-52, 
4.54-6, 4.60, 4.62, 4.69-71, 
§.27n2, 6.12, 6.14-16, 6.39-40, 
6.71n4, 6.81-3, 6.85, 6.93-7, 
6.102, 6.112-13, 6.124-S, 
6.129-30, 6.150 

syncretism 2.14, 2.23-4, 2.40, 2.75, 
2.113n1, 3.78n1, 6.8 


verbs 

affixes, derivational 3.61n2, 6.3, 6.22, 
6.30, 6.37, 6.77, 6.79, 6.83, 6.87, 
6.90-1, 6.93, 6.96-7, 6.99-100, 
6.102, 6.105-6, 6.108-9, 6.113, 
6.115, 6.119-21, 6.124, 6.129, 
6.131, 6.134, 6.138, 6.141, 6.143, 
6.153, 6.158, 6.161, see also 
verbs > reduplication 

aspect 1.9, 6.1-3, 6.8n4, 6.10, 6.34n2, 
6.59n1 

athematic 1.10, 6.4-5, 6.62, 6.145-63 

auxiliary 6.2, 6.131-2, 6.161 

contracted 6.7, 6.16-17, 6.32, 6.38-43, 
6.45, 6.49, 6.53-4, 6.61-2, 
6.65-6, 6.73, 6.99 

dual number 6.2 


frequency 6.5, 6.46, 6.50, 6.57, 
6.59n3, 6.60, 6.64, 6.68, 6.76, 
6.103, 6.120, 6.129, 6.144-6, 
6.148 

infinitive 6.8n4, 6.31: inflected 6.2, 
6.6n1, 6.8n4, 6.9, 6.27, 6.106, 
6411-12, 6.199, 6,199.50, 
6.132, 6.134, 6.149, 6.160; 
uninflected 6.2, 6.8n5, 6.27, 6.89, 
6.99-100, 6.121, 6.149 

light & heavy stems 6.8n3, 6.11-12, 
6.14-15, 6.21, 6.81-2, 6.85-6, 
6.88, 6.90, 6.93, 6.96-7, 6.100nS5, 
6.106, 6.108, 6.112-14, 6.125, 
6.129 

mood 6.1-2 et passim in ch. 13; 
adhortative 6.6, 6.46n1; 
imperative 6.6, 6.21, 6.26, 6.31, 
6.82, 6.86, 6.129n3, 6.134-6, 
6.138-9, 6.147, 6.149-50, 6.160; 
indicative 6.11-22 et passim in 
ch. 13; subjunctive 2.89n1, 6.2n1, 
6.6, 6.8-9, 6.11n2, 6.23-5, 6.134, 
6.136-8, 6.142, 6.147-50, 
6.155n7, 6.160-2 

participles: present, active, first 2.104, 
2.108, 3.3, 4.1, 4.32, 4.44, 6.2, 
6.28, 6.81, 6.106n2, 6.107, 
6.111-12, 6.123, 6.127, 
6.129-30, 6.135; past, passive, 
second 4.1, 4.17n2, 4.19, 4.44, 
4.53-6, 6.2, 6.29-31, 6.35, 
6.48n2, 6.58n1, 6.60nn1—5, 6.66, 
6.79, 6.81-2, 6.89-90, 6.93, 
6.96, 6.99-100, 6.102, 6.107, 
6.113-14, 6.122-3, 6.134, 6.136, 
6.13940, 6.143, 6.155, 6.159-60 

preterite-present 1.10, 6.5, 6.21, 
6.34n3, 6.79, 6.130-44, 6.150, 
6.153, 6.161 

primary & secondary (derived) 1.9, 
6.77, 6.100 

principal parts 6.31, 6.89, 6.132 

reduplication 6.3, 6.32, 6.35, 6.64n2, 
6.69-71, 6.76n16, 6.77, 6.153 

strong 1.9, 1.12, 6.5-77, 6.79, 6.81-2, 
6.84-5, 6.100n16, 6.103nn6-7, 
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6.116, 6.130-2, 6.142, 6.155n8: 
aorist presents 6.36, 6.44, 
6.48, 6.52, 6.59, 6.72; weak 
presents 6.37, 6.51n1, 6.55, 
6.63, 6.65, 6.67, 6.68n8, 6.74; 
weak preterites 6.44, 6.48n4, 
6.50n7, 6.52, 6.56, 6.57n17, 
6.65, 6.67nn1,5,7, 6.72n1, 
6.74n1, 6.75, 6.76nn3,10, 
6.78 

tense 1.9-10, 6.1-5, 6.10, et passim 
in ch. 13 

thematic 6.4-144 

transitive & intransitive 6.2n5, 6.30, 
6.130 

vocalic stems 6.7, 6.70n4, 6.99, 
6.145-63 

voice 6.1-2 

weak 1.9, 2.21n1, 6.3, 6.4n1, 6.5, 
6.11n3, 6.12-13, 6.15, 6.17-18, 
6.20-2, 6.25, 6.28, 6.37, 6.43, 
6.48, 6.49n1, 6.50n5, 6.52, 
6.57nn1,7,17, 6.58, 6.62, 6.63n2, 
6.64nS5, 6.65n1, 6.72, 6.75, 
6.76nn15,18, 6.77-131, 6.141-2, 
see also verbs > strong > weak 
preterites 

Verner’s Law 3.29, 3.44n3, 3.116, 
4.61, 5.25, 6.21n1, 6.35-6, 6.38, 
6.42-3, 6.47, 6.53, 6.57n14, 6.61, 
6.65-6, 6.67n3, 6.69, 6.79, 6.136, 
6.140, 6.146, 6.150n5 

Verscharfung, Holtzmann’s Law 1.3, 
2.28n3 

voicing & devoicing 3.13, 3.26, 
3.30-1, 3.82, 3.89, 3.147, 4.29, 
6.43, 6.47, 6.65, 6.83, 6.100n3, 
6.134, 6.140, 6.150 

vowels 

contraction & non-contraction 3.26n1, 
3.88, 3.110-15, 4.27, 4.29n2, 
4.69n7, 4.71n3, 5.34, 6.7, 
6.38-41, 6.64n2, 6.71n8, 6.97n6, 
6.99, 6.108, 6.116-19, 6.124, 
6.128, 6.134, 6.148, 6.151, 
6.153-4, 6.157, 6.159 

gradation see ablaut 
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trimoric 2.6nn2-3, 2.59nn1-2, 2.79n3, 6.160, 6.163, see also Alfrician 
6.71n8 Old English; Alfredian Old 
unstressed 2.14n1, 2.15, 2.24n1, English 
2.33n1, 2.41, 2.61n3, 2.93-4, Early 1.6, 2.1-114, 3.9, 3.15, 3.17, 


2.96, 2.103, 2.108, 3.9n1, 3.10, 
3.11, 3.26n1, 3.33n2, 3.40, 
3.46n5, 3.69n1, 3.76, 3.78, 3.80, 
3.102n3, 3.108, 3.119-20, 
3.130n3, 3.145, 4.18, 4.27, 
4.35n1, 4.39, 4.52, 4.58, 4.63, 
4.66, 4.75n1, 4.87, 5.4n1, 5.5n1, 
5.6, 5.11, 5.17-18, 5.23, 5.25, 
5.29, 5.32, 6.11, 6.46n1, 6.69, 
6.93n3, 6.96, 6.113, 6.129n3, 
6.153n1, 6.159, see also apocope; 
epenthesis; sonorant syllabification; 
syncope 


weak nouns see nouns > n-stems 
West Germanic 2.31, 2.108, 3.5, 


3.59n4, 3.113, 3.124n1, 4.62n3, 
4.77, 4.83, 5.5nn1,3, 5.31, 
5.38n1, 6.1-3, 6.8, 6.10-11, 6.14, 
6.28, 6.34, 6.37, 6.39, 6.51n1, 
6.58n2, 6.73, 6.79-80, 6.82-3, 
6.90, 6.92, 6.94, 6.97-8, 6.100-1, 
6.121, 6.124, 6.127, 6.136, 6.142, 
6.145, 6.148, 6.150n1, 6.152-3, 
6.155n8, 6.157, 6.161 


West Saxon 3.21-2, 3.142, 4.87, 6.4, 


6.7, 6.9, 6.11-12, 6.14, 6.22, 
6.38, 6.43-5, 6.575, 6.58, 
6.59n3, 6.61-2, 6.63nn1-2, 
6.64nn1-2, 6.70nn2-3, 6.71, 
6.74, 6.76, 6.80-1, 6.82n1, 6.88, 
6.90, 6.95, 6.96n3, 6.97, 6.107, 
6.112-14, 6.116-19, 6.120nn3,5, 
6.123, 6.125, 6.127-8, 6.130, 
6.138, 6.145, 6.150, 6.152, 6.156, 


3.20, 3.36, 3.39, 3.46, 3.53, 
3.57n4, 3.58n5, 3.67, 3.68nn2-3, 
3.70-1, 3.76, 3.78, 3.90-1, 3.98, 
3.107, 3.114n1, 3.116, 3.119n7, 
3.127n9, 3.131, 3.1331, 
3.135-7, 4.6n1, 4.16-17, 4.22, 
4.26-9, 4.34-5, 4.37, 4.39nn1,3, 
4.48, 4.51, 4.54-6, 4.58, 4.66, 
4.68-9, 4.81n2, 4.84, 4.86, 4.89, 
5.8, 5.11, 5.17, 5.21, 5.36, 6.4n1, 
6.6, 6.9, 6.12, 6.18, 6.20, 6.22-4, 
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